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The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society 


The Society was founded in 1853. Its activities include 
the promotion of the study of archaeology (including 
industrial archaeology), history, natural history and 
architecture within the county; the issue of a Magazine, 
and other publications, and the maintenance of a Museum, 
Library, and Art Gallery. There is a programme of lectures 
and excursions to places of archaeological, historical and 
scientific interest. 

The Society’s Museum contains important collections 
relating to the history of man in Wiltshire from earliest 
times to the present day, as well as the geology and 
natural history of the county. It is particularly well 
known for its prehistoric collections. The Library houses 
a comprehensive collection of books, articles, pictures, 
prints, drawings and photographs relating to Wiltshire. The 
Society welcomes the gift of local objects, printed material, 
paintings and photographs to add to the collections. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine is the annual journal of the Society and is issued 
free to its members. For information about the availability 
of back numbers and other publications of the Society, 
enquiry should be made to the Curator. 

Publication by the Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society does not imply that the Society 
endorses the views expressed; the factual content and the 
opinions presented herein remain the responsibility of the 
authors. 
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Please submit two copies of the text (with computer disk if 
possible) and clear photocopies of any illustrations to the 
editors at the Museum, 41 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltshire, 
SN10 INS. A further copy should be retained by the author. 
The editors will be pleased to advise and discuss with 
intending contributors at any stage during the preparation 
of their work. When submitting text or graphics on disk, 
Word or Rich Text Format files are preferred for text, jpeg 
or tiff format for graphics. Contributors are encouraged 


to seek funding from grant-making bodies towards the 
Society’s publication costs wherever possible. 


Referencing: The Harvard System of referencing (author, 
date and page, in parentheses within the text) is preferred: 
e.g. “... one sheep and one dog lay close together (Clay 1925, 
69). References in footnotes should be avoided if at all 
possible. Only give references which are directly applicable, 
repeating as little as possible. All references cited in the 
paper should be listed in the bibliography using the 
following style, with the journal name spelled in full, and 
the place and publisher of books/ monographs given : 


For a paper: 
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and date of Avebury. Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 
58, 203-12 

(Note that in citations Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
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by Alexander Keiller, 1925-39. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press 
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metalwork in watery contexts in Southern England’, 
in B. Cunliffe and D. Miles (eds), Aspects of the Iron Age 
in Central Southern Britain, 178-90. Oxford: University 
Committee for Archaeology 


Endnotes can be used for specific information that cannot 
otherwise be comfortably incorporated in the main body 
of the text. 


Illustrations need to be clear and easily reproducible, the 
format and proportions following that of the Magazine. If 
possible, all original artwork should not exceed A3 before 
reduction. If not supplied as computer graphic files, 
drawings should be produced on drafting film or high 
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The Win Green Mosasaur: the earliest British 


record? 
by Justin B. Delair 


A toothed skull of a previously unknown fossil animal was discovered in a chalk quarry near Maastricht, Holland in 
the late 18th century. With many post-cranial elements, the skull was excavated and taken to Paris. There, in 1812, 
Georges Cuvier figured and the described the specimen as a huge marine lizard but without name. In correspond- 
ence written to Cuvier during the early 1820s, William Conybeare proposed to name the lizard Mosasaurus. Cuvier 
referred to Conybeare’s authorship of Mosasaurus in print in 1824. Four years earlier, the local chalk had yielded 
two Mosasaurus-like vertebrae to Gideon Mantell near Lewes. Evidently aware in 1822 of Conybeare’s intention, 
Mantell could therefore record Mosasaurus as such from the Sussex chalk two years before Cuvier’s ‘official’ publica- 
tion of that name. An hitherto unpublished Rutter family memorandum now discloses the still older find of Mosasau- 
rus at Win Green, Wilthire, in 1818 - presently Britain’s earliest known discovery. 


Introduction 


In 1981 the late Aubrey Westlake of Godshill, 
Fordingbridge, presented the writer with a bound, 
but unpaginated, MS volume of miscellaneous 
geological memoranda written during the early 19th 
century by John Rutter (1796-1851) of Shaftesbury.' 
The volume had previously been owned by Aubrey 
Westlake’s geology-minded father, Ernest Westlake 
(1855-1922), into whose care it had passed when 
he married Rutter’s grand-daughter Lucy Anne in 
May 1890.’ This volume has recently been lodged 
in the library of the Dorset Natural History and 
Archaeological Society in Dorchester. 


The Rutter family: books and 
geology 


Before considering the memoranda of special 
relevance here, it will be useful to briefly note the 


connections former members of the Rutter family 
had with early 19th century geological enquiry 
generally and the associated popular literature. 

John Rutter was born in 1796 to Thomas (1741- 
1800) and Hester (d.1806) Rutter of Bristol, the 
latter’s grand-father, Samuel Farley (d.1753), being 
a printer and book-binder there. Hester continued 
Samuel’s business activities following his demise 
in 1753,’ a point of some significance. 

John, therefore, was born into the world of book 
production, a business also prosecuted around 1797 
at Lymington by another member of the Rutter 
family, Joshua Blake Rutter,* and by yet another, 
Clarence Rutter, at Shaftesbury during the 1820s 
and 1830s.° 

When aged 24, John married Anne Burchell 
Clarence of the Minories, London, and, twenty 
years later (1838), qualified as a solicitor.° By 1824 
he and Anne were certainly living in Shaftesbury, 
where their fourth child, John Farley Rutter (1824- 
1899) was born.’ 

John Farley Rutter seemingly entered the 
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Fig. 1 Reproduction of the record of the Win Green mosasaur discovery in the Rutter MS volume. 


family (?Clarence Rutter’s) printing and book- 
selling business at Shaftesbury, and, in July 1850, 
married Hannah Player Tanner (d. 1876) of Bristol, 
by whom he later had Lucy Anne. As mentioned 
above, Lucy Anne married Ernest Westlake in 
1890, nine years before her father’s passing at Mere 
in neighbouring Wiltshire.® 

John Rutter’s personal interests antedating 
his marriage and his qualification as a solicitor 
are poorly recorded. Although conclusive proof 
is absent, it is very probable that it was he, rather 
than John Farley Rutter, who cultivated an interest 
in the geology recorded in the aforementioned 
memoranda; and that it was Anne (his wife), 
rather than Hannah, who was the ‘Mrs Rutter’ who 
exhibited various local Upper Greensand fossils at 
the Shaftesbury Literary Institute in the August of 
1861.’ 


The Memoranda 


These consist of extracts from geological texts by 
other authors, various field notes (including several 
well sinkings), and a number of pencil drawings 
of local chalk and Upper Greensand fossils. Some 
original letters by contemporary ‘antiquaries’, e. g. 
Charles Hall (d. c.1859) of Anstey (Dorset), are also 
preserved at the volume’s hinder end. 

Although the great majority of the entries 
are written in a hand presumably that of John 
Rutter himself, a few indicate apparently different 
authorship. Not all entries are dated, but those that 
are the most recent were written in 1827. 

Collectively, the entries confirm that Rutter 


was familiar with the geological writings of 
Richard Pulteney (1730-1801),!° Joseph Townsend 
(1739-1816),'! James Parkinson (1755-1824),” and 
others, as well as with those instalments of James 
Sowerby’s multipart Mineral Conchology (1812- 
1846) issued up to 1818;'? a date shown below to be 
of special significance. 

It can be reasonably assumed that, as a solicitor 
and a member of a family intimately involved 
with the production and selling of books, Rutter 
had access to publications of the calibre just 
mentioned. Furthermore, as a solicitor no doubt 
sometimes required to attend the county law courts 
at Salisbury and Dorchester, where geologically- 
minded individuals like the lawyer Charles Lyell 
(1797-1875) could be met, informed conversations 
on aspects of geology, as then perceived, could 
occur with beneficial results. 


The Win Green discovery 


Counting forwards from the MSs first page 
(unnumbered), the lower half of the 40" features 
drawings of two apparently associated fossil teeth 
accompanied by brief notes (Figure 1). The teeth 
are shown life-size, suggesting that they had been 
physically collected, while the notes (seemingly 
not in Rutter’s hand) state that they were found 
in Chalk at the base of a wall at Win Green in 
1818. Their identity is queried as Mosasaurus. Win 
Green lies approximately 2 miles (3.2 km) south of 
Ludwell in Wiltshire and a like distance north of 
Ashmore in neighbouring Dorset. ‘Base of a wall’ 
is taken to signify foundations and, therefore, an 
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excavation. 

Precisely which chalk zone yielded these teeth 
is unrecorded, a point exacerbated still further 
by the find-spot being similarly loosely recorded. 
Lower, Middle and Upper Chalk deposits are all 
present in, or near, the general Win Green locality 
(see Figure 1).'* On balance, the relevant zone will 
have been of late (Upper) Chalk age. 


The Win Green teeth 


Both teeth are strongly recurved and sharply pointed 
and exhibit the distinctive basal thickening typical 
of mosasaur laniaries. If accurately portrayed, 
the size of these teeth indicates that they were 
originally set in the jaws rather than on the palate 
(roof of the mouth) where mosasaurs had extra sets 
of teeth (Figure 2). 

Mosasaurs were large marine reptiles that 
flourished when the chalk deposits were laid down 
between 75 and 65 million years ago (Figure 3). In 
conforming so well with the known nosasaur record, 
the identity and geological horizon of the teeth as 


Fig. 2 Ventral view of a complete mosasaur (Platecarpus) 
skull showing the palatal teeth on the pterygoid bone in the 
roof of the mouth. After Williston 


stated in Rutter’s MS offer no grounds for doubting 
the one-time reality of the Win Green discovery. 
The alleged date of this find, 1818, and the main 
reason for undertaking this study, interestingly 
raises contentious literary discrepancies. These are 
considered below. 


An obscure fate 


Ernest Westlake’s still extant field notebooks record 
that, upon marrying Lucy Rutter, he incorporated 


Fig. 3 Late Cretaceous (Chalk) seascape depicting the probable life appearance of typical mosasaurs. 
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Fig. 4 The celebrated ‘first’ mosasaur remains found at Maestricht. Length about 3 feet (Im). Note the striking similarity between 
the teeth in the jaws to those discovered at Win Green. The assitional palatal teeth are also well seen. After Buckland. 


into his own extensive collections John Rutter’s 
small one of fossils, or those specimens of it which 
then still survived.’ During the mid-20th century, 
the Department of Geology at Southampton 
University purchased the entire collection from 
Aubrey Westlake who had preserved it at Godshill. 
In the late 1990s, however, it was transferred to 
Oxford University, its present home. 

Exhaustive search of the collection at 
Southampton produced no trace of the Win Green 
teeth. It is possible, therefore, that (a) the teeth, 
if collected, were never an actual part of Rutter’s 
collection (the relevant note in the aforecited MS 
representing merely an ‘augmentary’ detail), or (b) 
they had been but, by 1890, had become lost and 
were thus never acquired by Ernest Westlake, hence 
no sign of them during the Southampton search. 

Furthermore, although it will be recalled (note 


9) that other Rutter fossils (not mentioned by 
Westlake) were presented to the Natural History 
Museum in 1915, a search of the Rutter vertebrate 
fossils there, kindly undertaken on my behalf by 
the late Dr Alan Charig in 1982, revealed no trace 
of the teeth in question. Nor have the Win Green 
teeth been located in collections elsewhere. The 
Win Green discovery, therefore, is now known to us 
solely by the MS note and drawings featured here 
as Figure 1. 


A most famous fossil 


In 1770'° the toothed jaws of a large hitherto 
unknown animal (Figure 4) were found in Upper 
Chalk levels quarried at St Peter’s Mount, a 
suburb of the Dutch town of Maastricht in the 


Le, 
Oa 


Fig. 5 A typical mosasaur skeleton. This specimen (of Tylosaurus) is some 26 feet (8m) in overall length. The enlarged vertebrae 
near the end of the tail are believed to have supported a vertical tail fin. After Osborn. 
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valley of the River Meuse. As the chalk there was 
already celebrated for its marine fossils (corals, 
echinoderms, etc.) it was quickly apparent that the 
toothed jaws belonged to some kind of undescribed 
marine creature of obvious scientific importance, 
A Dr Hoffmann, a French army surgeon who had 
previously collected fossils from the quarry, was 
duly notified of the find. 

On arrival, Hoffmann organised retrieval of 
the specimen, directing excavations so effectively 
that much of the animal’s post-cranial skeleton, 
until then unexposed, was successfully procured 
recumbent in a single block of chalk-rock. The 
skeleton conformed to a pattern unlike that of 
any other animal then known (Figure 5), and the 
creature’s identity soon became a matter of much 
speculation and some priority. 

At this juncture it should be stressed that, in 
1770, the great sea saurians (ichthyosaurs and 
plesiosaurs) of Jurassic and Cretaceous times, 
now so familiar to us, had yet to be discovered 
and popularised. The late 18" century naturalists, 
therefore, had no firm conception that other 
equally large and impressive creatures had once co- 
existed with the Maastricht animal, a fact which, at 
the time, undoubtedly rendered the Dutch skull an 
intriguing novelty.” 

Without detailing here the subsequent legal 
wrangling over the rightful ownership of the fossil, 
suffice to say that, in 1795, following the French 
invasion of Holland, the by then famous skeleton 
was taken to Paris as a spoil of war and installed 
in the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes (now the 
Muséum national d’Histoire naturelle).!* 


Differing opinions 


In Paris the specimen soon attracted the attention 
of naturalists and geologists alike. The well 
known anatomist Peter Camper, for example, who 
had previously studied an allegedly similar jaw 
found elsewhere, which he concluded was that 
of an ancient whale related to the living Physeter, 
pronounced the Maastricht animal to be cetacean 
too.!? 

Faujas de Saint-Fond, then (1799) a professor of 
natural historyin Paris, reached sounder conclusions 
when, in acknowledging the specimen’s reptilian 
affinities, he identified it as a crocodilian.” 

Slightly over a decade later, the German savant 
M. Oppel thought the Maastricht skull resembled 


a lizard’s more than a crocodile’s, and accordingly 
referred it to the Squamata (lizards).”! In 1812 
Georges Cuvier (1769-1832) not only confirmed 
Oppel’s classification but proved the Dutch reptile 
to have been some sort of marine saurian (unnamed) 
allied to the living monitor lizards.” The latter, 
however, being of terrestrial habits, differed greatly 
from the obviously sea-going Maastricht animal, 
a detail clearly emphasised by Cuvier’s excellent 
descriptions and figures of the Dutch specimen’s 
vertebrae. 

It was not until 1824 that the Dutch fossil 
was formally awarded the eminently suitable new 
generic appellation Mosasaurus (= Meuse - Roman 
Mosa, saurus = lizard),”? as the first of a varied 
family of specialised marine lizards of great size.” 
Many remains of these creatures would come to 
light in the world’s chalk deposits, to which they 
are confined, during the following century, and, 
indeed, continue to do so down to present times. 


Contradictory dates 


Although the official naming of Mosasaurus 
occurred in 1824, the name was actually used two 
years earlier by Gideon Mantell (1790-1852)” to 
identify two typical mosasaur vertebrae, now in the 
national collection, that had been discovered in the 
Upper Chalk at Lewes, East Sussex, in 1820.’° This 
discrepancy was briefly mentioned by the present 
writer in 2003.” 

Mantell was presumably cognizant in 1822 
of Conybeare’s intention to name the Maastricht 
animal Mosasaurus; but, being evidently familiar 
with Cuvier’s earlier figures of the Dutch vertebrae, 
very probably cited the name Mosasaurus then more 
as a means of demonstrating that genus’s hitherto 
unnoticed presence in the British chalk, rather 
than as a deliberate nomenclatural pre-emptive 
measure. 

Such presumptions and actions (however 
plausible or well-intentioned) have nevertheless 
produced contradictory dates, with Mantell’s 
laying claim to being the earliest printed reference 
to the name. But even Mantell’s record that the 
first British mosasaur to be encountered dated from 
1820 is now seen to be erroneous since, although he 
was apparently unaware of their discovery, the Win 
Green teeth were found two years before the Lewes 
vertebrae he highlighted in print. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations, 
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therefore, Wiltshire now enjoys the distinction of 
having hosted the earliest known British find of 
mosasaur remains. 
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Dry stone walls: a biological treasure? 


by John Presland 


This article looks at the biological value of dry stone walls. Dry stone walls are defined and, after a general account 
of their value for wildlife, the flora are described by reference to a study in the parish of Winsley, covering both the 
species present and the development of the characteristic communities of plants and lichens. The question of whether 
this community can be regarded as specific to dry stone walls is investigated by describing a local comparison with 

the floras of mortared walls, reference to plant community types defined nationally and the small amount of previous 
literature on dry stone wall flora. The plants of Winsley mortared walls are listed and a comparison with the dry stone 
walls shows a marked difference in the two communities. Whether or not this is typical must await studies over a 
wider geographical range. Finally, measures are suggested for conserving dry stone walls and their flora and attention 


is drawn to an advisory booklet on the subject. 


Introduction 


The Cotswold area of Wiltshire, in the north and 
west of the county, is well supplied with dry stone 
walls. Dry stone walls date back to the Neolithic 
period, for example at West Kennet long barrow, 
and many of those in our present landscape have 
stood at least since the 18th Century, when large 
numbers were built by farm labourers following 
acts of parliamentary enclosure. Their main 
function is to enclose fields and, in doing so, they 
mark administrative, ownership and agricultural 
boundaries. Dry stone walls are thus a feature of 
human activity in the landscape and can throw 
light on human cultures. Stephens (2007, 2008), 
for instance describes the work of Billingsley 
(1793) in the Mendips; he described various kinds 
of Mendip dry stone wall and compared the costs 
and advantages of these with hedges - an insight 
into the concerns of the enclosure period. A 
landscape survey on the website www.wiltshire.gov. 
uk emphasises the association of dry stone walls with 
human settlements in “Type 16 Limestone Lowland’, 
which covers an area of Wiltshire including the 


location for the Winsley surveys described below. 
Dry stone walls have been described as a remnant 
of a ‘hand-made world’, without mechanisation or 
prefabrication. Their history is, therefore, of interest 
to archaeologists. 

Dry stone walls are also important from the 
point of view of the landscape and a number of 
studies have been carried out in this respect. The 
Archaeology Service of Gloucestershire County 
Council Environment Department, for instance, 
is currently undertaking an historical landscape 
assessment of the Cotswold Area of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty (CAONB), which extends into 
Wiltshire. The Cotswold assessment is intended 
to provide a rapid view of the historical character 
of the Cotswolds landscape, based largely on 
written and cartographic sources. It categorises the 
present landscape in terms of the date of origin of 
the dominant landscape form, generally derived 
from the predominant enclosure pattern, and the 
principal historical land use from which it was 
derived. Enclosure in the area began as early as the 
14th century, but before that, during much of the 
medieval period, the area was dominated by open 
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field agriculture. Again, the “Type 16’ survey above 
gives an even more local perspective. 

It is clear that dry stone walls are of interest across 
arange of disciplines. This article looks at them from 
a biological viewpoint. They are a sanctuary for 
wildlife, both plant and animal, and therefore of 
particular interests. The nature of dry stone walls, 
information about their biological significance and 
an account of recent investigations into their flora 
and its conservation are all considered below. 


What is a dry stone wall? 


Dry stone walls are normally the dominant field 
boundaries in areas where hedges are difficult to grow 
and stone is easily available. Helpful descriptions 
are provided by the British Trust for Conservation 
Volunteers (1994) and Brooks et al. (1999). Such walls 
are free-standing and rest on a foundation of large 
stones set in a trench. Layers of stone are then built 
upwards, without mortar, with the largest stones at 
the bottom and the smallest at the top. All stones are 
laid level or dipping outwards, and with stones in 
successive rows overlapping each other rather than 
straight on top of each other. Two such horizontal 
structures are built leaning towards each other, with 
a cavity between them being filled with stones of 
varying size to give a solid structure. At intervals, 
long stones (throughs) are laid across the wall to 
bond the two sides together. A line of coping stones 
is commonly laid on top. The illustration in Figure 
1 is from a BTCV (1994) pamphlet. 
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Fig. 1 Dry stone wall structure (© BTCV) 


Details of design vary from area to area. 
Sometimes, throughs are replaced by bonders (or 
3/4 throughs), which, as one might expect, extend 
about 3/4 of the way through the wall, and should 
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be adjacent and overlapping to provide the strongest 
structure. Coping stones may be omitted (Figure 2), 
or laid flat across the top. Retaining walls, where 
only one side is visible, are not included in the 
definition. 


Fig. 2 A newly built dry stone wall without coping stones 


Dry stone walls and wildlife 


Dry stone walls function much like hedges. They 
provide shelter for farm animals and varied habitats 
and micro-climates for wild animals and plants. The 
top is windswept, but the bottom sheltered. Inside 
such a wall it can be dry, with perhaps with a trickle 
of water. Collectively, dry stone walls can be seen as 
a substantial linear nature reserve and important 
to preserve. 

A well-maintained dry stone wall has a variety 
of internal spaces which provide shelter for spiders, 
woodlice, springtails, millipedes, bees, snails, toads, 
slow-worms, adders, voles, field and house mice, 
shrews, bats, rats, rabbits, hares, squirrels, weasels, 
polecats and hedgehogs. Foxes may dig into a wall 
to prey on its inhabitants. Birds such as wheatears, 
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robins, redstarts, blue and great tits, pied and grey 
wagtails, house and tree sparrows, spotted fly- 
catchers, nuthatches and little owls may nest in its 
holes. Upright coping stones provide perches or 
viewpoints. Like hedgerows, dry stone walls provide 
protected ‘corridors’ for small animals to move 
between areas favourable to them. External faces of 
walls provide a surface on which plants and lichens 
can grow and this aspect forms the subject of this 
article. The terms ‘flora’ and ‘plants’ are used, for 
simplicity, to include lichens and fungi, which are 
now regarded as being in different kingdoms from 
either animals or plants. 


A local study 


The flora of dry stone walls has been little 
investigated. Almost all work on wall flora is of a 
generalized nature (Darlington 1981; Segal 1969; 
South Court Environmental Ltd 1994), and either 
makes no mention at all of dry stone walls or treats 
them as though they do not need to be distinguished 
from those bonded with mortar. The only directly 
relevant sources that have been located are those by 
Payne (1989) and Williams (1988). 

In view of the above, a local survey of the flora 
was undertaken in an area of the parish of Winsley 
in West Wiltshire, about 6 miles from Bath at the 
southern end of the Cotswolds. To the author’s 
knowledge this study represents the first such 
systematic exploration of dry stone walls in the 
Cotswolds and the first to look in any detail at the 
lichens, mosses and liverworts which belong to this 
kind of community anywhere. A full account is 
provided by Presland (2008). 

The type of stone is a major determinant of 
the type of plant community found on walls. 
Limestone walls, such as those in the Winsley area, 
usually have a relatively rich flora, from lichens, 
through mosses and ferns to the higher plants. The 
evidence available at present (Williams 1988; C. 
Farmer pers. comm. 2007) suggests that the flora 
of dry stone walls built of acid rocks is completely 
different, but awaits its own investigation of the 
detailed type described here. 


Study methods 


For recording purposes, the study area was divided 
into stretches of roads with convenient landmarks, 
each referred to as a site. Walls were often covered by 


Ivy, Clematis, hedge shrubs obscuring or markedly 
shading the wall-top, or were concreted on the top. 
Only walls which had at least the tops bare and 
unshaded bore plants of interest. 

Records were made of plants growing on the 
tops of the walls or well clear of the ground on the 
sides. This provided a list of plants in the flora of 
this environment and the number of sites in which 
each occurred. An account of the flora in terms 
of these findings is given below. Popular names 
of bryophytes are included, although they are 
not universally accepted by bryologists. They are 
not vernacular names, but have been assigned by 
interested botanists, presumably in an attempt to 
make study of this group more accessible. 

Crustose lichens were not included in 
the systematic recording, partly because of 
identification difficulties, although they occurred 
wherever a wall was bare and they are pioneers in 
this kind of environment. 


Results 


Crustose lichens which had been identified 
previously by lichenologists from specimens from 
the study area include Caloplaca aurantia, Caloplaca 
citrina, Lecanora campestris and Lecanora calcarea, all 
typical of oolitic dry stone walls (Figure 3). There are 
also one or more unidentified black species. 

Overall, recording of species occurred at 27 
dry stone wall sites. Nothing of significance was 
observed at two sites, giving useful records from 
25. A total of 40 species of plants and fungi was 
recorded, though this was not the total actually 
occurring. The number of species recorded per site 
ranged from zero to 16. Nineteen sites had 10 or 
more species recorded, while a further four had five 
to nine species. This unpromising looking habitat 
therefore hosted a significant number of species, 
though not all are typically wall plants. 

The most common individual species recorded 
are listed below in order of the number of sites in 
which they were observed and the percentages of 
the 25 sites at which they occurred. 


Homalothecium sericeum (Silky Wall Feather-moss) - 24 
sites (96%) 

Tortula muralis (Wall Screw-moss) - 24 sites (96%) 

Grimmia pulvinata (Grey Cushion-moss) - 23 sites (92%) 

Bryum capillare (Greater Matted Thread-moss) - 22 sites 
(88%) 

Geranium lucidum (Shining Cranesbill) - 21 sites (84%) 

Schistidium apocarpum (Common Beard-moss) - 20 sites 
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Fig. 3 Crustose lichens: Caloplaca aurantia (above), 
Lecanora species (below) 


(80%) 

Sedum acre (Biting Stonecrop) - 18 sites (72%) 

Orthotrichum anomalum (Anomalous Bristle-moss) - 14 
sites (56%) 

Saxifraga tridactylites (Rue-leaved Saxifrage) - 14 sites 
(56%) 

Porella platyphylla (Wall Scale-moss, but actually a 
liverwort) - 13 sites (52%) 

Geranium pyrenaicum (Hedgerow Cranesbill) - 10 sites 
(40%) 


Fig. 4 A liverwort (Porella platyphylla) 
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Fig. 5 Pioneer mosses - Tortula muralis (above) and 
Grimmia pulvinata (below) 


All the above were predominantly observed 
on wall tops, except Porella platyphylla, which was 
mainly on the sides. 

Other plants seen largely on wall tops were: 


Rhynchostegium confertum (Clustered Feather-moss) - 5 
sites (20%) 

Xanthoria parietina (a greenish orange lichen) - 3 sites 
(12%) 

Erophila verna (Common Whitlow-grass) - 2 sites (8%) 

Sedum rupestre (Reflexed Stonecrop) - 2 sites, a garden 
escape, thoroughly naturalised some distance from 
any garden at one site, but possibly introduced 
deliberately at the other (8%) 

Encalypta vulgaris (Common Extinguisher-moss) - | site, 
but found at another some years previously (4%) 

Galerina pumila (a fungus which grows on mosses) - | 
site, but noted at another site previously (4%) 


Other plants found mainly on the sides of walls 
rather than the tops (a more protected location) 
were: 
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Fig. 6 Later mosses: Bryum capillare (above) and 
Rhynchostegium confertum (below) 


Polypodium interjectum (Intermediate Polypody) - 5 sites, 3 
on the sides and 2 on the tops of walls (20%) 

Umbilicus rupestris (Wall Pennywort) - 4 sites (16%) 

Asplenium ruta-muraria (Wall-rue) - 3 sites (12%) 

Ceterach officinarum (Rusty-back) - 1 site (4%) 

Phyllitis scolopendrium (Hart’s-tongue) - 1 site (4%) 


Also found were: 


Cladonia pyxidata (Cup-moss, actually a lichen) - 5 sites, 
occurring where crumbling or distortion of walls 
created more or less horizontal surfaces lower than 
the wall tops and therefore providing more shelter 
(20%) 

Centranthus ruber (Red Valerian) - 1 site, on top of the wall 
(4%) 


A number of other species occurred either once 
or twice, but are not typical wall plants. 


Development of the flora 


Unstructured observation locally and a study of 
literature relating to limestone rocks and walls more 
generally (Darlington 1981; Segal 1969; South Court 


Fig. 7 Later lichens: Cladonia pyxidata (above) and 
Xanthoria parietina (below) 


Environmental Limited 1994) enable an account 
to be written of the succession of vegetation on 
Winsley’s dry stone walls. 

The first species to occur, the pioneers, are 
crustose lichens, which have flat bodies that cling 
closely to the surface to minimise exposure to 
wind and cold. They are found on the tops and 
sides of walls accompanied by particular species of 
moss, mainly on the horizontal surfaces - Tortula 
muralis (Wall Screw-moss), Grimmia pulvinata (Grey 
Cushion-moss) and Schistidium apocarpum (Common 
Beard-moss). 

The growth of these pioneers breaks off little 
fragments of rock, which combine with dead bits of 
their bodies and windblown particles of dust to form 
a simple soil upon which more demanding plants 
grow - mosses and lichens, a few fungi and a variety 
of flowering plants and ferns. One of these latter 
is the greenish orange lichen Xanthoria parietina 
(Figure 7). Further mosses also appear at this stage 
- mainly Bryum capillare (Greater Matted Thread- 
moss) and Orthotrichum anomalum (Anomalous 
Bristle-moss). 

As such soil becomes more substantial, further 
mosses appear on wall tops, including the rest of 
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Fig. 8 Flowering plants: Shining Cranesbill (top) and Biting 
stonecrop (below) 


those listed above. The liverwort Porella platyphylla 
(Wall Scale-moss) and the lichen Cladonia pyxidata 
(Cup-moss) also arrive, but mostly on the sides. 
The fungus Galerina pumila can occasionally be 
seen growing on wall-top mosses. Various flowering 
plants and a range of ferns also invade, as listed 
above. 
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Fig. 9 Ferns: Polypody (top) and Wall-rue (below) 


Do dry stone walls have a 
different flora from mortared 
walls? 

The question arises as to whether the flora described 
for dry stone walls is specific to that kind of 


environment or just part of a wider community type. 
If it is unique to this environment, its conservation 
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Fig. 10 Plants of mortared walls: Ivy-leaved toadflax 
(above), Yellow Corydalis (top right) and Maidenhair 
spleenwort (right) 


is perhaps of even greater value. To address this 
issue, the flora of mortared limestone walls, also in 
Winsley parish, was investigated. Full details of the 
investigation and its results are provided elsewhere 
(Presland, forthcoming), although it was not as 
systematic or comprehensive as the dry stone wall 
study, observations being reduced to those essential 
to make a useful comparison. 

Mortared walls are typically built with stones 
of a regular, rectangular shape held together by 
mortar. These principal differences between 
mortared and dry stone walls might be expected 
to result in differing floras. Mortar is a source of 
nutrients and water and provides anchorage for 
roots and rhizomes, while regularly shaped stones 
of mortared walls fit closer together, with effects on 
anchorage and availability of nutrients and water. 

In the study area, more that 40 species were 
found on dry stone walls and approximately 
50 species on mortared walls. In particular, the 


following plants were judged to be locally frequent 
on the mortared walls but were not noted at all in 
the dry stone wall survey: 


Asplenium trichomanes (Maidenhair Spleenwort) 
Campanula portenschlagiana (Adria Bellflower) 
Cymbalaria muralis (Ivy-leaved Toadflax) 

Lepraria incana (a lichen) - though it did occur on one 
non-retaining non-mortared wall in the mortared 
wall study area. 

Parietaria judaica (Pellitory-of-the-wall) 

Pseudofumania lutea (Yellow Corydalis) 


Plants common on dry stone walls but absent 
from mortared ones were: 
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Geranium pyrenaicum (Hedgerow Cranesbill) 
Orthotrichum anomalum (Anomalous Bristle-moss) 
Sedum acre (Biting Stonecrop) 


Particularly striking is the observation that 
mosses are surprisingly rare, even Homalothecium 
sericeum, Tortula muralis, Grimmia _ apocarpa, 
Schistidium apocarpum, and Bryum capillare, all 
common on the tops of dry stone walls. None of 
them occurred on more than three short stretches 
of mortared walls. 

The older mortared walls, which almost alone 
hosted plants, were almost certainly constructed of 
the same stone as the dry stone walls, and might 
be expected to have similar floras. It is therefore of 
interest to have found that certain species occurred 
only on dry stone walls, while others were on only 
the mortared walls. It appeared, also, that certain 
species occurred at different frequencies in the two 
environments. Perhaps a clinching comparison 
emerges from listing all species judged to be locally 
frequent on mortared walls, which amount to 11, 
and then identifying the 11 species recorded at the 
greatest number of sites on dry stone walls. These 
are shown in Table 1. There was no overlap at all, 
which is a strong argument for regarding the two 
communities as different. 


Table 1: acomparison of species on mortared and dry stone 
walls in Winsley 


Top 11 number of sites on| 


dry stone 
Homalothecium sericeum 


Tortula muralis 
Grimmia pulvinata 

Bryum capillare 
Geranium lucidum 
Schistidium apocarpum 
Sedum acre 


on mortared 
Parietaria judaica 
Cymbalaria muralis 
Pseudofumaria lutea 
Centranthus ruber 
Erysimum cheiri 
Asplenium trichomanes 
Asplenium ruta-muraria 


Ceterach officinarum 
Phyllitis scolopendrium 


Lepraria incana 
Campanula portenschlagiana |Geranium pyrenaicum 


Has a dry stone wall 
community been identified? 


At least locally frequent 


Clearly a difference has been demonstrated between 
dry stone and mortared walls at a local level. Is this 
situation found often enough elsewhere to allow it 
to be generalised, or is it purely local? As mentioned 
above, there is reason to believe that the findings do 
not apply to walls of acid rocks. Comparison with 
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a study of largely limestone dry stone walls in the 
Mendips (Payne 1989), however, shows a high level 
of agreement with the Winsley findings (for details 
see Presland forthcoming). 

It is, of course, conceivable that wall vegetation 
generally is not distinctive, but simply reflects the 
flora of the areas in which the walls occur, a claim 
made by Darlington (1981). At Winsley, however, 
most of the plants growing on walls do not occur in 
other situations, or only in very similar ones, such as 
a roof accommodating a colony of Biting Stonecrop. 
Further, comparison of the local dry stone wall flora 
with national categories of plant vegetation (Rodwell 
2000) shows that it cannot be identified with any 
of them (Presland in prep.). Studies are needed in 
a wide range of areas to establish whether this is a 
typical pattern or a local phenomenon. 


Conserving dry stone walls 


The importance of dry stone walls both for landscape 
and archaeological reasons and for plant and animal 
life has been noted above. While this investigation 
gave reassuring results, if not for the survival of 
walls, then certainly for the integrity of their plant 
communities, investigation in other areas is less 
encouraging. A survey in the South Cotswolds (Dry 
Stone Wall Campaign, n.d.) showed that over 20% 
of walls are in very poor condition and in danger 
of collapse, and that over 20% have fallen down 
already. Although the Cotswold Area of Outstanding 
National Beauty (CAONB) has at least 4,000 miles 
of such walls (CAONB, n.d.), it is easy to see how 
this habitat is at increasing risk. Walls can become 
covered with Ivy preventing other species from 
growing; native shrubs can grow and shade out 
typical wall plants; walls can completely or partially 
collapse, or be removed by farmers; decreasing 
agricultural use has resulted in a reduction of people 
possessing the skills to build and repair in dry stone; 
stones are sometimes removed from walls to furnish 
rockeries; and soil or compost are sometimes spread 
on the tops of walls, presumably to deter theft. 
There are indications that the importance of 
this habitat and the risks to which it is subject are 
beginning to be recognised, and government action 
has taken place. The Department for Environment, 
Food and Rural Affairs (DEFRA) supervises the 
Countryside Stewardship Scheme. The Scheme offers 
payments to farmers and land managers to improve 
the natural beauty and diversity of the countryside 
under ten year agreements. In its tenth anniversary 
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Fig. 11 Mature to degraded walls (good for flora), with the 
moss Homalothecium sericeum (above) and with Biting 
Stonecrop (below) 


year, 2002, the scheme saw the completion of 1,000 
miles of dry stone walling restoration under the 
scheme (DEFRA 2002). Applications this year for 
the Countryside Stewardship Scheme exceeded 
3,000, with the level of interest and commitment by 
farmers and other land managers high. 

While training is available for those wishing to 
build or repair dry stone walls, it is not clear how far 
this takes account of adapting the work to maximise 


survival and colonisation of the relevant plants. 
These issues are pursued below. 

The first step is to conserve as much of the 
habitat as is reasonably possible. The DEFRA 
scheme should plainly continue. Other bodies 
should also be encouraged. The Cotswold Rangers, 
for instance, have repaired and restored a number of 
walls in Winsley. There remains a significant role for 
public education and, it is hoped that, landowners 
and farmers not yet won over can be so in the 
future. When making conservation decisions, it is 
important not to rebuild walls without considering 
the implications for their flora. The most varied 
flora is found on older walls not in their optimal 
mechanical state (see Figure 11) and these are 
best left until there is a strong likelihood of their 
collapse. Walls below about 2 feet in height tend 
not to support significant wall vegetation, and can 
therefore be rebuilt or restored with less concern 
regarding flora. 

Ways of countering threats to the habitat need 
to be implemented. The growth of Ivy and scrub 
should be controlled; concreting of wall tops and 
spreading of compost or soil reduced; coping 
stones should not be overused; top stones with 
vegetation ought to be removed for rebuilding and 
replaced afterwards. A guide to conserving the flora 
of limestone dry stone walls is available (Presland 
2007), based largely on the author’s studies in 
Winsley. It describes dry stone walls, gives an 
account of the flora of those built with limestone, 
shows, with accompanying colour photographs, 
how to recognise typical plants on limestone dry 
stone walls, and gives a systematic account of 
conservation measures. 


Where next? 


This account attempts to show the importance of 
dry stone walls both biologically and as important 
features of the historical landscape, and argues for 
increased efforts to conserve them. The study of 
dry stone walls provides a fruitful topic for further 
investigation, both in Wiltshire and elsewhere. 
Investigations and written accounts of their flora are 
continuing and progress may be tracked by visiting 
the website www.dry-stone-wall-flora.co.uk. 
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An Iron Age and Romano-British settlement at 


Cleveland Farm, Ashton Keynes, Wiltshire 


by Andrew B. Powell, Grace Perpetua Fones and Lorraine Mepham 
with contributions by Stephanie Knight, Jacqueline I. McKinley, Chris Stevens 
and Nicholas A. Wells, and illustrations by Rob Goller 


Between 1984 and 1990, a sertes of archaeological investigations was undertaken in the area around Cleveland Farm, 
Ashton Keynes, Wiltshire (centred on NGR 40675 19450), in advance of gravel extraction. Fieldwork revealed evidence 
for occupation of the site from the Middle/Late Iron Age through to at least the 4th century A.D., with some indications 
of Early/Middle Saxon activity. 

Iron Age settlement comprised at least six small enclosures in the northern part of the site, interspersed with areas of 
open settlement. Environmental remains indicate a hedged landscape around the site, with little evidence for agriculture. 
Small scale iron smithing took place on the site, and two fragments of bronze-working moulds were also found. Local 
sources of supply predominate amongst the pottery and quernstone assemblages, but in the Late Iron Age more long- 
distance contacts are attested. 

There is little indication that the imposition of Roman rule was socially disruptive in the area, and settlement 
continued, after a shift in location to the south, through the Roman period, with a major restructuring in the 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. A range of structural remains, artefacts and environmental evidence illustrates the nature of the settlement 
at this period, with significant assemblages of pottery, coins, metalwork and animal bones, and with some preservation 
of waterlogged material. In contrast to the Iron Age, environmental evidence indicates the cultivation of spelt wheat and 
barley, both in the immediate vicinity of the site and in the wider landscape; the relatively high number of quernstones 
from this period could mean that the inhabitants were processing and redistributing cereals. Cattle still dominate the 
faunal assemblage, although there 1s some evidence for improvement of breeds, and perhaps for the export of hides from 
the site for processing elsewhere. Textile-working and other craft or industrial activities are only sparsely attested, although 
the quernstone assemblage includes intriguing evidence for ironworking. Coin copying may also have been taking place 
during the late Roman period, when coins also provide tantalising hints of a possible temple on the site. Personal items 
such as jewellery were common finds, and ‘luxury’ goods like imported pottery and glass suggest that the inhabitants of 
the site attained a relative level of affluence. A small number of inhumation burials, however, provided the only direct 
evidence of the population. 


Introduction a survey of the Upper Thames gravels (primarily 

from air photographs), undertaken in 1983-4 by 
Project background Richard Hingley on behalf of Gloucestershire and 
The area around Ashton Keynes was identified as Wiltshire County Councils. The survey, which 
one of national archaeological importance during expanded on the results of an earlier survey (Leech 


Wessex Archaeology, Portway House, Old Sarum Park, Salisbury SP4 6EB 
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Fig. 1 Site location and full extent of recorded archaeological features 
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1977), revealed cropmarks and earthworks covering 
c. 25 hectares adjacent to Bradley’s Pit, including a 
nucleated complex of enclosures and ditches south 
of Cleveland Farm, covering c. 5ha (centred on 
NGR 40675 19450)(Figure 1). 

As planning permission had already been granted 
for gravel extraction in the area around the farm, a 
programme of targeted archaeological investigations 
was undertaken between 1984 and 1990 in order to 
recover as much information as possible before the 
site was destroyed (Plate 1). The fieldwork, funded 
primarily by English Heritage, with contributions 
also from the developers E. H. Bradley Ltd and 
ECC Quarries Limited, was undertaken by (the 
Trust for) Wessex Archaeology with assistance 
from Reading University students and weekend 
volunteers. Funding for post-excavation analysis 
and publication was provided by the Aggregates 
Levy Sustainability Fund distributed by English 
Heritage. 

The site occupies a flat low-lying area c. lkm 
north of the River Thames, the river at this point 
being little more than a stream. The geology consists 
of drift deposits, including the first terrace gravels 
of the river and alluvium. Until gravel extraction 
commenced, the site was under permanent pasture 
(Fields B, C and D), resulting in a shallow (c. 0.1m 
thick) topsoil. 


Archaeological background 

Ashton Keynes is located within the boundary 
of the Cotswold Water Park, an area of 40 square 
miles of gravel quarries, now restored as country 
parks, nature reserves and lakes. A number of other 
archaeological sites are present in the immediate 
vicinity including Horcott Totterdown Lane, near 
Fairford (Pine and Preston 2004); Latton Lands 
(Powell and Laws forthcoming); Thornhill Farm, 
Fairford (Jennings et al. 2004) and those published 
as part of the Cotswold Water Park project: Claydon 
Pike, Somerford Keynes, Whelford Bowmoor and 
Stubbs Farm (Miles et al. 2007). 

The Iron Age settlement pattern in the Upper 
Thames Valley consists of open settlements with 
paddocks, enclosed farmsteads and short-lived, 
seasonal farmsteads such as Farmoor, located further 
down the Thames Valley (Lambrick 1992). A large 
banjo enclosure exists 3km to the west-north-west 
(Darvill and Locke 1988), and a bivallate hillfort at 
Ranbury Ring, c. 7 km to the north. The Cotswold 
Water Park sites lie in the hinterland of Roman 
Cirencester, and Cleveland Farm is less than 2.5km 
south-west of Ermin Street, the Roman road that 


connects Cirencester, located to the north-west, and 
Wanborough, to the south-east (Figure 2). 

The Iron Age and Romano-British settlement 
patterns in the Upper Thames Valley include 
evidence for periods of continuity but also disruption 
and landscape re-organisation. Middle Iron Age 
settlements include those at Claydon Pike and 
Thornhill Farm, although both sites produced 
little evidence of activity during the lst century 
B.C. During the first half of the Ist century A.D. a 
nucleated settlement was established to the south of 
the previous Middle Iron Age focus at Claydon Pike. 
The same period at Thornhill Farm saw a dramatic 
change with large rectilinear enclosures, a long, 
linear boundary and a loosely gridded enclosure 
system laid out. A major droveway put in place 
during the second half of the century suggests the 
movement of livestock on a relatively large scale 
(Jennings et al. 2004, 15). A radical reorganisation 
of the landscape can be seen at both sites in the 
2nd century A.D. At Claydon Pike the enclosures 
were replaced by an aisled barn, aisled house and 
rectangular enclosures (Smith 2007, 25). The 
Thornhill Farm enclosures were superseded by a 
system of trackways, although there is no evidence 
of actual occupation during this period. During 
the 3rd to 4th centuries A.D. the major trackway at 
Thornhill Farm went out of use and was replaced by 
a number of linear boundaries (Jennings et al. 2004, 
19). At Claydon Pike in the the 4th century A.D. 
the site was cleared and a modest villa constructed 
(Smith 2007, 25). 


Fieldwork 


The 1984 fieldwork (Bradley’s Pit) consisted of 
an earthwork survey and two evaluation trenches 
in the area south of the farm where features were 
most evident in the air photographs. Remarkably, 
many of the features identified survived as standing 
earthworks. Most archaeological sites in rural 
Wiltshire have suffered as a result of ploughing, with 
earthworks levelled and occupation levels eroded 
(Gingell 1976, 3). The preservation of earthworks 
at Ashton Keynes may be explained by the fact that 
the site was last ploughed in the 1940s and probably 
only occasionally before that (Wessex Archaeology 
1984). The survey, covering c. 1.5 hectares, added 
detail to the cropmark data, identifying, for example, 
a number of slightly raised platforms and a series of 
low banks and ditches. The evaluation trenches were 
opened in order to confirm the date range and level 
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Fig. 2 The Romano-British context of Cleveland Farm, with sites mentioned in the text 


of preservation of the surveyed features, Trench A 
examining the edge of one of the apparent platforms 
and its surrounding ditch, Trench B being opened 
across the bank and ditch of an enclosure (Figure 
5)(Wessex Archaeology 1984). 

Fieldwork resumed in July 1988 with a small- 
scale investigation of surviving trackways and 
boundary ditches to the east of Cleveland Farm 
(Field B). This was followed, in August, by 
further earthwork survey undertaken by the Royal 
Commission for Historical Monuments of England 
(RCHME), which indicated the full extent and 
complexity of the site (Coe et al. 1991, fig. 2). Between 
September 1988 and January 1989, work focused 
on the most northerly of the enclosures revealed in 
the air photographs (at NGR 4068 1945), most of 
whose interior was machine-stripped of topsoil. A 
roundhouse and other internal features, and nine 
ditch sections on the enclosure’s southern and 
eastern sides were hand-excavated, indicating a 
Middle to Late Iron Age date, while a further eight 
sections were machine excavated in an attempt to 
determine the line of the ditch on its northern and 
western sides (Wessex Archaeology 1989). 


Work continued through 1989 in the area to the 
south of the enclosure. The Ancient Monuments 
Laboratory (AML) conducted magnetometry and 
resistivity surveys in Field C, while Geophysical 
Surveys of Bradford Limited (GSB) undertook a 
limited resistivity survey in the southern part of 
Field D. Following this, a watching brief, covering 
c. Sha in Field C and the northern part of Field 
D (Coe et al. 1991, fig. 3), was carried out during 
topsoil stripping, with features being plotted using 
tacheometry. All visible archaeological features were 
planned at 1:200, and the physical relationships 
between some of extensive features determined. A 
sample of larger features, such as pits, sumps and 
ditches, was excavated to provide dating evidence 
and environmental data, and metal detecting 
was undertaken across the site, producing a large 
assemblage. 

At the same time, the main area of earthworks 
in the southern part of Field D was evaluated by a 
25m grid of 1.4m wide machine trenches (totalling 
c. 1.2km)(Coe et al. 1991, fig. 4). This indicated 
two locations with high densities of artefacts 
in association with limestone rubble, the more 
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northerly of which, slightly raised, was examined in 
further detail over some 780m7. In the final season 
of fieldwork, in 1990, the southern part of the site, 
including much of the evaluated area, was subject 
to a watching brief covering some 2ha (Plate 1). 
This again revealed a high density of features that 
corresponded in many respects to the previously 
surveyed earthwork features. Metal detecting again 
produced a large metalwork assemblage. 

Cleveland Farm is clearly an important Iron Age 
and Roman site. However, only limited time and 
resources was available for the investigations. Given 
the scale of the archaeology a range of techniques was 
employed to maximise the level of data recovered. 
These included air photographic survey, earthwork 
survey, geophysical survey, evaluation, excavation, 
metal detection and watching brief. Accordingly, 
much of the site was recorded in plan only. A 
large finds assemblage was recovered, however. A 
number of specific problems have reduced the level 
of information that could be recorded, including 
the machining methods. During the 1990 watching 
brief the topsoil was stripped using a 360° excavator 
with a wide toothless bucket. In the previous year 
a-caterpillar box scraper had been used, with the 
result that most features were recognised only after 
both the topsoil and the subsoil had been removed, 
resulting in the loss of some of the shallower 
features. Only limited and localised phasing of the 
features is possible, and the development of the site 


Table 1: Finds totals by material type 


can therefore only be described in broad, general 
terms. 


The finds 
The archaeological investigations produced a large 
artefactual assemblage dominated by pottery but 
also including a wide range of other material types; 
there are significant collections of coins and other 
metalwork (consisting largely of metal-detecting 
finds), worked stone (primarily quernstones) and 
vessel glass. Object numbers were allocated to 4824 
finds, including complete or nearly complete pottery 
vessels. Of these, 1449 are metal-detected finds, some 
50% of which have been geo-referenced. Overall, 37% 
of the small finds can be located in plan. Waterlogged 
deposits in a small number of features have preserved 
organic remains comprising a small number of 
leather shoes (represented by bottom units), a bundle 
of coppiced twigs from Iron Age Enclosure 1, and 
a group of planks and stakes from Roman pit 3255. 
The date range of the assemblage extends from 
the Middle Iron Age to the post-medieval/modern 
period (with some earlier lithic material and a 
Bronze Age copper alloy pin), but the assemblage is 
predominantly Romano-British. Quantified records 
of all finds by material type within each context are 
held in the project archive, and summary totals by 
material type are presented in Table 1. 

Selected finds categories (ceramic building 
material, Iron Age pottery, quernstones, animal 


BRADLEYS PIT CLEVELAND FARM TOTAL 

Material Type Number Weight (g Number Weight (g Number Weight (g) 
Pottery 1438 3941 52,679 522,093 54,117 526,034 
Ceramic Building Material |61 1560 1218 86,002 1279 87,562 
Plaster/Opus signinum . - 8 
Fired Cla : - 949 
246 7312 841 
Burnt Stone - - 1088 
Worked Flint - - 
Burnt Flint ll 193 
Glass 6 10 
|Slag 9 35 
Coins 110 - 
Metal 5 - 

Copper alloy 1 - 

Lead - - 

Iron 4 - 
Shale - - 
Wood - - 
Leather - - 
Worked Bone - - 
Human Bone - - 7 individuals |- + 355g 

- - redeposited 

Animal Bone 383 3772 30,129 
Marine Shell : - 135 135 1038 
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bone) have been used as the basis for MA or MSc 
reports and theses (Universities of Sheffield and 
Southampton), and the results of these have been 
incorporated where appropriate in this report. 
Copies of the reports on pottery, quernstones and 
animal bone are held in the project archive, by 
permission of the authors. Further specialist finds 
reports were compiled as part of this latest stage of 
post-excavation work, and the results incorporated in 
this report; in the case of Iron Age pottery and animal 
bone these were updated versions of the existing MA 
report and MSc thesis respectively. These reports, 
together with selected existing catalogues, form part 
of the project archive, and are available on request 
(see end of report for details). 


The environmental material 

The calcareous gravel geology and the waterlogged 
nature of the clay-filled ditches at Cleveland Farm 
enabled the preservation of a suite of environmental 
data. The waterlogged and anaerobic clay deposits 
preserved limited amounts of pollen, waterlogged 
plant macrofossils and Coleoptera, as well as charred 
plant remains. 

A number of samples were taken during the 
various phases of archaeological investigation (1988- 
90) for charred plant macrofossils, charred plant 
remains, waterlogged plant remains and pollen. The 
assessment of samples from the 1988-89 excavations 
represented a rapid examination of a small number 
of samples from an Iron Age ditch of Enclosure 1, 
while more detailed analysis has been undertaken for 
the Romano-British features excavated in 1989-90. 
Analysis of the charred plant remains formed the 
subject of an MSc thesis (University of Sheffield); 
a copy of this is held in the project archive, by 
permission of the author. A review of the results 
of this analysis, together with those of all other 
environmental assessments, is incorporated in this 
report, and is available on request (see end of report 
for details). 


Landscapes, settlements and 
chronology 


Possible long barrow 

While many of the features remain undated, most 
can be provisionally assigned to either the Iron 
Age or the Romano-British period on the basis of 
their form or location within the site. However, 
the arrangement of one group of undated features 


is closely suggestive of a small Neolithic earthen 
long barrow, comprising two c. 22m long slightly 
divergent ditches (811 and 812), 4m apart at the 
north-west and 5.5m apart at the south-east (Figure 
3). Between them, towards the south-east (front) 
end, were two adjacent oval pits (629 and 630). 
However, sections through the ditches and the 
larger pit produced no dating evidence, nor any 
evidence such as human bone that might support this 
interpretation. Although there are no recorded long 
barrows in the area, Neolithic activity is indicated 
by a possible small causewayed enclosure at Down 
Ampneyc. 1.3km to the east-north-east, as well as by 
Neolithic pits and finds of flint and pottery (Oxford 
Archaeology 2005). 

While the position of this structure within the 
site might suggest that it was contemporary with the 
adjacent Iron Age enclosures, there are no obvious 
parallels for such an arrangement of features within 
the context of an Iron Age settlement. 


The landscape setting 
Evidence for Iron Age settlement, comprising 
six small enclosures and interspersed areas of 
open settlement, was found predominantly in the 
northern half of the site, i.e. north of the main 
concentration of earthworks that reflects the area 
of the later, Romano-British settlement. While it 
is possible that the intensity of Romano-British 
activity, as indicated by the substantial nature of the 
earthworks, may have erased or concealed traces of 
earlier activity, the northerly distribution of Iron 
Age pottery across the site suggests that this was not 
substantially the case. 

The Iron Age enclosures are located within 
a series of boundary ditches. To the north of the 
enclosures, a long winding ditch (not numbered), 
recorded for c. 400m, appears to form the northern 
boundary of the Iron Age settlement. This ditch also 
appeared to be linked to an extensive complex of 
enclosures and boundary ditches to its north, visible 
as cropmarks. To the south of the settlement a long 
straight ditch (748) ran east-west for over 300m. At 
the west it ended at, and appeared to form either the 
southern side of, or an internal division within, the 
most westerly of the Iron Age enclosures (Enclosure 
4). An un-numbered ditch that ran from the north- 
west of this enclosure created a wide funnel-shaped 
arrangement with the western end of the northern 
boundary. The eastern end of ditch 748 joined the 
northern side of the Romano-British trackway that 
continued eastward beyond the excavation area. 
While most of the Iron Age features lie north of 
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this ditch, several others, including a Late Iron Age 
roundhouse gully, lay to the south. Air photographic 
survey, however, revealed a clear distinction between 
the area north of the ditch, where the individual 
Iron Age enclosures were largely discrete elements 
within the landscape, and that to the south where 
the various features were clearly interconnected 
within a tightly knit, nucleated settlement. This 
raises the possibility that ditch 748 was laid as a 
formal boundary between the area of previous, now 
abandoned settlement, containing all the enclosures 
(if not quite all of the roundhouses), and a new, post- 
conquest settlement site constructed on both sides of 
the ditched trackway (from which another track ran 
south towards the river). Ditch 748 was not dated, but 
clearly relates to large-scale re-organisation of the 
landscape at the start of the Roman period involving 
laying out of a predominantly rectilinear array of 
field boundaries containing a new settlement. 

Other gullies or ditches may represent the 
changing layout of the settlement during the Middle 
and Late Iron Age. One, ditch (639), ran north-east 
to south-west for over 200m along the eastern edge 
of the site, while another (813), of similar length, 
ran on a slightly wavy curving line towards the 
north, where it petered out, the two ditches almost 
converging at the south. At its northern end, ditch 
813 may have formed the eastern side of Enclosure 
2, while towards the south it appeared to cut a 2m 
wide pit (658). The ditch produced only three sherds 
of Middle/Late Iron Age pottery. Ditches 639 and 
813 were both cut by ditch 748. A Romano-British 
trackway, possibly following an earlier line, dog- 
legged around the settlement to the south. These 
features help place the Iron Age settlement within 
a wider landscape that contained trackways for the 
movement of livestock and long boundary/drainage 
ditches, possibly defining enclosed fields or areas 
of open pasture. The area of Iron Age settlement, 
including the small enclosures within it, was clearly 
closely associated with these features, which air 
photographs suggest were part of an extensively 
occupied landscape. 


The settlements 


The Iron Age enclosures (Figure 3) 

There were four clearly identifiable Iron Age 
enclosures (Enclosures 1-4), with a probable fifth 
being represented by an L-shaped ditch (823) anda 
possible sixth formed by ditch 816, although the latter 
lay only partially within the area of investigation. 
The enclosures vary in form and content and, while 


there are minor distinctions that can be made in 
their dating within the span of the Middle and 
Late Iron Age, it is not possible to ascertain to 
what extent they were contemporary or successive 
features. For this reason they are described below 
in the order that they were numbered. A number 
of features, such as the ring gullies of roundhouses, 
were located within enclosures; others lay outside 
or were positioned on the line of the enclosure 
ditches, indicating settlement pre-dating and/or 
post-dating enclosure construction. Although it has 
not been possible to securely identify stratigraphic 
associations, inferences can be made on the basis of 
their layout. 


Enclosure 1 

The most northerly enclosure was sub-rectangular in 
form, measuring 38m east to west. The first interim 
report (Wessex Archaeology 1989) states that only 
its eastern, southern and western sides (ditch 113) 
were recorded, and that ditches exposed in the 
machine sections to the north were probably of later 
date, although possibly masking an earlier ditch. 
The north to south dimensions of the enclosure 
can therefore only be estimated, at 35m. It is clear 
from the air photographic and earthwork surveys, 
however, that at its north-west corner the enclosure 
abutted the long, northern boundary ditch (not 
numbered) which may have formed its northern 
side. 

The enclosure had at least one entrance, c. 
3.6m wide, at the south-east corner, with another 
suggested by a possible ditch terminal at the north- 
west corner, and a third, possibly blocked, entrance 
suggested by a sharp narrowing of the ditch at the 
south-west corner. The ditch was extremely irregular 
in plan and profile, varying between 1.25m and 4m 
wide, and 0.6m to 1m deep, with moderately steep 
sides. 

Close to the western terminal of the south- 
eastern entrance there was a distinctive black organic 
fill at the bottom of the ditch, but elsewhere along 
the south side it contained a gravelly lower fill, 
then a layer of clay containing varying amounts of 
gravel with an upper fill of clay loam, often sealed 
by a clean layer of clay. There was clear evidence 
along its eastern side, however, that ditch had been 
cleaned out by a steep-sided, flat-bottomed re-cut, 
presumably to aid drainage, which also contained 
the black organic fill at its base. 

Waterlogged conditions at the base of the ditch 
led to good preservation of a range of environmental 
data, including plant macrofossils, Coleoptera and 
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charred plant remains, as well as 
animal bone and molluscs. Among 
the finds was a bundle of straight 
hazel twigs (or possibly willow), 
on average 4.8mm in diameter and 
c. 500mm long, found on the base 
of the ditch near the enclosure’s 
north-east corner. It is evident that 
the twigs were coppiced, probably 
from one to three year-old stools, 
indicating a level of woodland 
management. They may have been 
used as roofing materials, or for 
basket-making. 

The enclosure contained a 
roundhouse in its drier, north-west 
corner, the western half of which 
had been truncated during topsoil 
stripping. The roundhouse was 


defined on the eastern side by ac. 
10m diameter gully, up to 0.45m 
wide and 0.2m deep, with a short 
length of concentric gully suggesting 
two phases of construction or repair. 
Ac. 3.5m gap in its eastern side may 
represent the roundhouse entrance. 
Despite the fact that a number of 
postholes were located within the 
interior of the structure, they do 
not form any clearly recognisable 
post-built structure. It is uncertain 
whether a length of straight gully 
cutting across this gap at a tangent to 
the circle was part of the roundhouse 


structure. A gully (163) that ran | 


approximately east-west across the 
roundhouse and the eastern half of 
the enclosure appears to be a later 
feature, as it cut the ditch fills. 

Several other features were 
located within the enclosure, mostly 
clustered in the south-eastern area. They include 
gullies 126 and 361, both c. 3.6m long, that ran 
inwards from the enclosure ditch, apparently cut 
by its inner edge. A third similar feature (124), 2.7m 
long, contained a nearly complete Middle Iron Age 
barrel-shaped jar (Figure 4, 1) as well as smithing 
slag and a little hearth lining. A small number of 
other features excavated in this area contained single 
fills of clean clay and were therefore thought to be 
of natural origin. 

Re-cutting of the enclosure ditch and two phases 
of roundhouse construction may be reflected in the 


0 50mm 


Fig. 4 Iron Age pottery: (1) barrel-shaped jar, shelly fabric, Object Number (ON) 
2, context 157, gully 124, Enclosure 1; (2) Dressel 1B amphora rim, context 723, 


pit 721 


date range of the pottery and other finds recovered. 
The majority of the pottery from the ditch (c. 80% 
by weight) was of Middle Iron Age date, although 
the re-cut produced Middle-Late and Late Iron Age 
pottery. Features within the interior had a similar 
date range - a number of the postholes (as well as 
feature 124) produced Middle Iron Age pottery, 
while features associated with the roundhouse 
were weighted more towards the Middle-Late Iron 
Age. This may indicate that the construction of the 
roundhouse was related not to the initial phase of 
the enclosure, but to the subsequent re-cutting of 
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its ditch (and possibly the blocking of one of its 
entrances). 

Other finds from the first phase of the enclosure 
ditch included a small fragment of a bronze mould 
recovered from the lower ditch fill, and a Nauheim 
brooch (Ist century B.C., Plate 2, Object 3) and 
shale armlet fragment (not illustrated) from the 
upper fill. The upper fill also yielded a fragment of 
shale bracelet. Two quern fragments in a very hard 
fossiliferous limestone were recovered from the 
upper fills of the ditch recut. 


Enclosure 2 

Enclosure 2 lay 30m to the south of Enclosure 1. The 
arrangement of ditches suggests two distinct phases, 
whose chronological relationships, including those 
with a large penannular gully at the north of the 
enclosure (789), were not ascertained. Enclosure 2a 
comprised three straight sides at the south-east (840), 
south-west (788) and north-west (795), creating an 
area of 28m by 45m. The ditches were quite regular 
in plan and profile, 1.1m-1.5m wide and 0.4-0.5m 
deep. It is not certain whether the east side was left 
open, or if a fourth side was formed by the longer 
north-south ditch 813. Ditches 840 and 813 each 
produced three sherds of handmade Middle Iron 
Age pottery, although of those from ditch 813, one 
is a Late Iron Age wheel-thrown sherd and suggests 
a slightly later date for this feature. 

If ditch 813 was utilised as a fourth side, gaps of 
8.3m at the south and 5.6m to the north would have 
formed entrance points, the southern entrance being 
partly blocked by a 4m length of ditch (652). A 2m 
wide pit (841), located on the line of the ditch at the 
south appeared to cut it and produced three sherds 
of Middle Iron Age pottery. 

The other undated phase (Enclosure 2b) appeared 
to be a larger, four-sided enclosure, with a straight 
ditch along the north side (792) located across the 
line of ditch 795 and, partly concealed by a hedge 
line, ditches along the north-west and south-west 
sides (not numbered). This enclosure presumably 
incorporated ditch 840 at the south-east, thereby 
creating maximum dimensions of 67m east-west by 
43m north-south, with a 3.5m wide entrance at the 
south. It is unclear if ditch 813 formed a fourth side 
to this phase of the enclosure. 

Within both enclosure phases, abutting both 
ditch 813 and the northern side of Enclosure 2b, was 
a penannular ditch (789), although its stratigraphic 
relationship to neither ditch is recorded. The ditch 
was 1.80m wide and 0.85m deep and described a 
circle c. 18m in diameter with a 6m wide gap on the 


south-east side facing towards the south-eastern 
entrance of Enclosure 2a. Given its form and 
orientation it is likely that the ditch surrounded 
a roundhouse, although no recognisable structure 
could be discerned in the 11 postholes recorded 
within it. Both the ditch and the postholes produced 
considerable amounts of burnt limestone. Twenty- 
five sherds of Middle Iron Age pottery were recorded 
from the gully. The same fabric types were seen in 
the penannular gully, ditch 840 and ditch segment 
652. 

Close to the penannular gully, and within 
Enclosure 2a, were a sub-square pit (796) c. 1.6m 
across, and two four-post structures, c. 1.5m and 2.5m 
square, of a type frequently interpreted as granaries. 
There were also a number of other postholes of 
varying size, whose distribution extended into the 
western part of Enclosure 2b, some forming possible 
pairs, perhaps supporting looms or drying racks, but 
others forming no recognisable structures. Also in 
Enclosure 2a were a number of short lengths of gully, 
one measuring 4m long with a small pit or posthole 
at its eastern end; similar combinations of features 
of unknown function were recorded in Enclosures 3 
and 4, and one at the eastern end of the site. 


Enclosure 3 

Enclosure 3 was 15m north-west of Enclosure 2a, but 
just 4.5m from Enclosure 2b. It was ‘shield-shaped’, 
almost square at the north-east but rounded at the 
south-west, measuring c. 38m by 28m, and with a 
1.6m wide entrance midway along its south-east side. 
Its regular ditch (701) was 2m wide and 0.6m deep. 

A semicircular gully (742) formed the south- 
western arc of a circle c. 13m in diameter in the 
south-western half of the enclosure, probably the 
remains ofa truncated roundhouse. A clear terminal 
to the gully at the south-east, facing towards 
the enclosure entrance reflects the often typical 
orientation of roundhouse entrances. While there 
was a cluster of postholes and stakeholes within the 
arc, it formed no recognisable structure. Both the 
roundhouse gully and the enclosure ditch contained 
Middle Iron Age pottery (the latter also producing a 
presumably intrusive sherd of Ist/2nd century A.D. 
coarseware). 

Lying across the projected line of the roundhouse 
gully, and therefore unlikely to be contemporary 
with it, was a gully (743) with a posthole (757) at its 
end, comparable in arrangement to those recorded 
in Enclosure 2. The gully, which was 6m long, 
0.5m wide and 0.7m deep, with large quantities of 
limestone from its upper fills, produced Late Iron 
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Age pottery, while the posthole contained two sherds 
of Middle Iron Age pottery, and may instead have 
formed part of the roundhouse. A short length of 
gully (755) towards the north-east of the enclosure 
produced seven sherds of Late Iron Age pottery. 


Enclosure 4 

The most westerly Enclosure (4) was rectangular in 
shape, measuring 54m by 27m, its long axis aligned 
north-south. The enclosure ditch (746) was generally 
uniform around its circuit, !.5m wide and up to 1.15m 
deep, but unbroken by any entrance. No structures 
were discernible among the various postholes, pits 
and lengths of gully (although one slightly curved 
length of gully had a projected diameter of c. 16m) 
recorded in the interior. Features were concentrated 
in the centre of the enclosure and appeared to be 
bounded to the north by a length of straight gully, 
apparently an internal division. Pottery from the 
enclosure ditch and a short length of straight gully 
(756) indicated a Middle Iron Age date. 

The enclosure was connected to a number 
of ditches or gullies, although its stratigraphic 
relationship to these was not established. As noted 
above, a ditch running from the north-west corner 
of the enclosure formed a funnel with the northern 
boundary ditch. As this enclosure was sited at 
the mouth of that funnel, it may have had some 
function related to the movement of livestock. Air 
photographs indicated that the ditch forming the 
southern end of the enclosure continued eastward 
by the long straight ditch 748 (above), although 
during the watching brief it became evident that the 
enclosure either extended some 15m further south to 
abut the trackway (and had been bisected by ditch 
748), or that a small annexe had been added at that 
end at an unknown date. 


Other possible enclosures 

Towards the east of the site were two roundhouse 
gullies (764 and 770), 20m apart, possibly associated 
with an L-shaped ditch (823). The ditch had a 
rounded terminal at the south-east, but petered out 
at the north and had the appearance of forming two 
sides of an ‘open’ enclosure. Roundhouse gully 764 
at the northern end of the ditch produced Middle 
Iron Age pottery and was 13.5m in diameter, with a 
wide gap on the south-east side. Gully 770 was 12m 
in diameter, probably with an east-facing entrance. 
Close to the roundhouses and within the area defined 
by the two arms of ditch 823 were a number of 
other small features including two postholes and 
an angled length of gully that may have formed a 


small structure outside the entrance to roundhouse 
764. Three pits (631, 831 and 832) produced Middle 
Iron Age pottery, and one of them (831) a piece of 
briquetage. Pit 631 cut roundhouse gully 764, while 
a large pit (817) at the north end of ditch 823, also 
cutting roundhouse gully 764, produced sherds of 
Middle/Late Iron Age pottery, a fragment of bronze 
mould and another piece of briquetage. To the east 
of this group were a number of isolated postholes 
and lengths of gully, one of which (774) produced 
an almost complete smithing hearth bottom. To the 
north was a 35m long ditch (816) turning at either 
end to the north and north-east, extending beyond 
the 1989 excavation area; it had the appearance of 
the southern end of a sixth enclosure, although no 
such feature was visible in air photographs. 


Unenclosed Iron Age roundhouses and other features 

In addition to the five suggested roundhouses 
already described, a further possible ten were located 
during the watching brief across Fields C and D, one 
of which dates to the Middle Iron Age period (797) 
and two to the Late Iron Age (705 and 825). The 
earlier, Middle Iron Age structure is located in the 
northern part of the site, whilst the later structures 
are to be found further south, close to the line of 
boundary ditch 748. The structures were indicated 
by the presence of penannular gullies, thought to 
represent the drip gullies around roundhouses, of 
between 7m and 14m diameter. In most cases these 
were 0.2-0.25m wide and 0.1-0.15m deep and, where 
discernible, the entrances face between south and 
east, with the exception of south-facing Late Iron 
Age gully 825. 

Middle Iron Age roundhouse 797 lay immediately 
north of Enclosure 2 on the line of the northern end 
of ditch 813. The gully was 11m in diameter and 
almost complete apart from on the eastern side 
where the circuit was made up of two short lengths 
of gully with intervening postholes. A line of four 
postholes across the interior may have formed part 
of the structure. An arrangement of five posts in a 
small east-facing arc just 2m across clearly formed a 
structure, of unknown function, immediately south 
of the roundhouse. 

In the same general area, a very small oval 
penannular gully (not numbered), 4m by 5.5m, also 
lay on the line of ditch 813 as well as on the north- 
east side of penannular ditch 789 in Enclosure 2. 
It was too small to have been a domestic structure 
and is likely to have served an ancillary function. 
Immediately to the north of roundhouse 797 were 
two arcs of ditch (801 and 802) describing circles 
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c. 15m in diameter. These lay at the northern edge 
of the 1989 excavation area and, although their 
function is unclear, it is possible that they are further 
roundhouses. 

South of Enclosure 2 was a cluster of at least five 
quite variable circular or oval structures defined by 
gullies, only one of which could be dated (to the Late 
Iron Age). This was a north-south aligned oval gully 
(825), measuring 13.5m by 9.3m with a posthole (826) 
at the centre and a south-facing entrance, which 
produced a Dressel 1B amphora spike. To its south, 
was a circular gully (657), c. 10m in diameter, with a 
wide south-east facing entrance. Also in this group 
was a small double ring gully (829), with a 7.5m 
diameter outer gully and a 5m diameter inner gully; 
it was cut through the centre by ditch 748 so that 
although the terminals of an east-facing entrance 
were recorded for the outer gully, none was visible for 
the inner gully. Other features were an oval gully, 6m 
by 7m with a gap at the eastern end, and two opposed 
arcs describing an oval c. 5m by 6.5m, as well as other 
lengths of curved gully, pits and postholes. 

Between Enclosures 3 and 4 was a pair of 
roundhouse gullies, 9m apart. Although only the 
larger (705), at c. 11m in diameter, could be dated 
(to the Late Iron Age), gully 735, measuring 9m 
in diameter, was very similar in form and is likely 
to have been broadly contemporary. Both had 
entrances facing approximately east, and both had 
central, stone-lined hearths. Each contained a few 
postholes, insufficient to indicate their construction, 
although 705 had a pair of postholes in the entrance, 
set just back from the line of the gully. Immediately 
outside the pair, on the line of the gully and therefore 
unlikely to be directly contemporary with the 
structure, was a 1.3m diameter pit (721) containing 
an interesting ceramic assemblage. This latter 
included three Dressel 1B amphorae rims (Figure 4. 
2), as well as 16 sherds of grog-tempered pottery of 
which two were identified as belonging to a necked 
bowl/jar, and nine sherds of sandy ware. The pit 
also produced a smithing hearth bottom, several 
amorphous lumps of smithing slag, and fuel-ash 
slag. Dressel 1B amphora are relatively uncommon 
in the region and the presence of three vessel rims 
in a single pit is unusual. 

West of Enclosure 4, a cluster of postholes and 
short gully segments, three forming an arc describing 
acirclec. 7-8m in diameter, and others lying parallel 
to each other on its eastern side (possibly a porch), 
may represent one or more possible structures, 
although their form is unclear. One irregular gully 
(754) produced 121 Middle Iron Age sherds from two 


neckless ovoid jars, one lid-seated jar and one barrel- 
shaped jar. It may also be noted that a Bronze Age 
‘Picardy’ pin (Hawkes 1942) was found unstratified 
by metal-detecting in this area. 


The Romano-British enclosures/compounds 
(Figure 5) 

During the early Roman period the settlement 
shifted to the south, to an area demarcated by 
ditch 748. Unfortunately it has not been possible 
to interpret the layout of the Romano-British 
settlement, despite the presence of an extensive 
network of features visible as cropmarks and 
earthworks. The archaeological features were plotted 
only by tacheometry during the watching brief and 
very limited excavation took place. Furthermore, a 
significant part of the area north of the trackway was 
recorded only in the trenches of the 1989 evaluation. 
With few stratigraphic relationships recorded, 
phasing relied mainly on pottery dating as outlined 
below. Interpretation is also complicated by the 
three methodologies by which the settlement was 
recorded. While air photographic survey, earthwork 
survey and watching brief revealed comparable and 
complementary overall layouts for the settlement, 
there were also significant differences. This is 
to be expected as, for instance, alluvial deposits 
sealed some features preventing their showing as 
cropmarks. Similarly, the apparent intensity and 
longevity of Romano-British settlement activity, as 
revealed by the watching brief, will have resulted 
in some earlier earthwork features being modified 
or levelled, so that the earthworks that survived are 
more likely to reflect the later phases of the site’s 
occupation. 

What the watching brief revealed, however, was 
evidence for repeated modifications to the layout 
of the Romano-British settlement as indicated by 
the many intercutting features, including ditches, 
gullies, pits and ponds, as well as continuity of use 
evident in multiple re-cuts recorded in the ditch 
sections. Many of the ditches appeared to form 
part of a system of fields and paddocks linked to 
the trackway located in the north-west of Field D. 
Some of the larger ditches formed sub-rectangular 
enclosures with rounded corners similar in size 
and shape to the Iron Age enclosures to the north, 
although here they appear integrated within the 
tightly-knit nucleated settlement. Two of these, 
flanking the north and south sides of the trackway, 
were examined by single evaluation trenches in 1984 
(Figure 5, Trenches A and B). 
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Fig. 5 Area of 1990 watching brief highlighting possible roundhouses and rectangular structures 
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Trench B 

The larger sub-rectangular enclosure flanking the 
north side of the trackway was only partially exposed 
during the watching brief, but is visible in air 
photographic and earthwork surveys. It had a bank 
surviving to a height of 0.2m built up of material 
excavated from a 1m deep internal ditch from which 
large quantities of animal bone were recovered. The 
ditch had been recut to aid drainage with the upcast 
dumped in the interior and a substantial post of 
uncertain function set in its base. Earthwork survey 
suggested an entrance off the trackway at the south- 
east corner, while air photographs indicated a series 
of possible internal divisions within the enclosure. 


Trench A 

A smaller enclosure on the opposite side of the 
trackway was defined by a 1.1m deep ditch that was 
subject to periodic flooding and had been recut three 
times. There were postholes, stakeholes and a possible 
ditch or gully in the interior of the enclosure. Two of 
the enclosure ditch recuts produced small quantities 
of Romano-British pottery, dating no earlier than the 
early 2nd century A.D. Two 3rd century A.D. coins 
were also recovered from one of the ditch recuts; 
other finds comprised limestone fragments, pieces 
of dressed stone and a few tile fragments. 


The Romano-British structures (Figure 5) 

Five possible structures were recorded in 1990 in the 
area of the main earthworks; three of them south of 
the trackway. Their location south of ditch boundary 
748 clearly reflects a southward shift in settlement 
fromthe Middle Iron Age to the Romano-British 
period. 

The watching brief revealed a roundhouse 
located to the north of the trackway and within the 
sub-rectangular enclosure exposed in Trench B. 
The structure was represented by two gullies, the 
inner one (5139) cut at the north by an otherwise 
concentric outer gully (5153), suggesting two phases 
of construction or an episode of repair. Together they 
described a semicircle, and while it is reasonable to 
infer that the structure was a roundhouse c. 7m in 
diameter, a line of four postholes running from the 
southern terminal of gully 5139 across the open face 
of the semicircle could indicate a D-shaped structure, 
or an internal division within a roundhouse. The 
roundhouse is undated but spatially related to 
the network of Romano-British features in Field 
D, indicating the continuation of roundhouse 
construction into the Roman period. Immediately 
to the north-west was a small rectangular structure, 


12m by 10m. 

Possible roundhouse 6118 also lay north of 
the trackway and was recorded during the 1989 
evaluation and 1990 excavation. This undated 
structure was c. 7m in diameter and represented by 
three short lengths of gully with a 4m wide entrance 
at the south-east, set back within which was a large 
posthole. Despite this structure’s relatively small 
size, there was a 1.5m wide stone-built hearth (6110) 
off-centre within it, raising questions about its 
viability as a domestic structure. 

There was considerable variation in the possible 
roundhouse structures recorded south of the 
trackway, of which two are dated as Romano-British. 
One (not numbered) consisted of a penannular 
ditch c. 9m in diameter with a 4.5m wide gap on 
the east side; no internal features were recorded. A 
late Roman penannular brooch was recovered by 
metal detecting from the pond at the eastern side 
of this ditch. 

A further possible structure (6303) consisted of 
a 5m curved gully, the upper fill of which contained 
a substantial quantity of large stones among 
which were 25 sherds of mid 3rd/4th century A.D. 
coarseware pottery. The stones appeared to have 
fallen into the gully and were not considered to bea 
wall, although a further small spread of stones c. 8.5m 
to the south-west was interpreted as representing 
the opposite side of the structure. Between them 
was a group of at least seven flat stones which, 
although three were burnt, showed no evidence of 
in situ burning as might be expected with a hearth, 
and they may instead have been a post pad for a 
central timber. Interpretation of these features as a 
roundhouse remains highly tentative. 

The most complete evidence for a Romano- 
British roundhouse lay in a small oval ditched 
enclosure south of the trackway towards the west 
of the settlement. The 1989 evaluation revealed a 
slightly raised area with a high density of artefacts in 
association with limestone rubble. During machine 
stripping large quantities of artefacts were recovered 
from the turf and upper part of the topsoil. In parts, 
the topsoil overlay natural gravel, but elsewhere 
it overlay a 0.1m thick layer of ‘dirty gravel’ that 
sealed archaeological features and contained further 
quantities of artefacts and rubble. Removal of this 
layer revealed several incomplete overlapping 
circular gullies representing at least three phases of 
roundhouse construction. One (3134), represented 
by two lengths of gully on its south and north- 
west sides, was c. 7.5m in diameter and produced 
Romano-British pottery of lst/2nd century A.D. 
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date. This was succeeded by a larger structure (3132), 
with a more complete gully c. 9.5m in diameter that 
produced pottery of late 3rd/early 4th century A.D. 
date. A 4th century coin was recovered from this 
gully (364-375 A.D.). The third structure (3225), 
whose chronological relationship to the other two 
could not be ascertained, would also have been c. 
7.5m in diameter. Within these arcs were a number 
of small pits and postholes, none of which could be 
associated by phase, although several appeared to 
either cut or be cut by lengths of gully. 

A sequence of three roundhouses is suggested 
by the relatively long time span of the pottery from 
gullies 3134 (1st/2nd century A.D.) and 3132 (late 
3rd/early 4th century A.D.). Given the substantial 
changes in the layout of the settlement indicated by 
intercutting features, dating should be treated with 
caution; the later finds may be derived from the layer 
of ‘dirty gravel’ that sealed them. 

Two smaller sub-circular structures (3385 and 
6357) c. 3m and 5m across were probably too small 
to have been roundhouses. Both were cut by small 
rectangular enclosures/compounds (see below). 


Five-post structures (Figure 3) 

In addition to the two four-post ‘granaries’ between 
1.5m and 2.5m square in Iron Age Enclosure 2, three 
other square structures lay within the open areas of 
the site. These were slightly larger in size and hada 
fifth central posthole. One (not numbered), c. 3.2m 
square, lay just north-east of Enclosure 2, while the 
other two (621 and 749), both c. 4m square, were 
located to its south and south-west respectively. It is 
possible that they fulfilled the same function as the 
fonr-post structures, their larger size requiring the 
support of an extra post. The two to the south both 
cut the fills of the silted up ditch 748, suggesting 
an early Romano-British date at the earliest and, 
given their open locations, they may have served 
another function. If ditch 748 was constructed as a 
formal boundary between the areas of old and new 
settlement, as suggested above, the positioning of 
these structures over it may have had some symbolic 
significance. 


Small rectangular enclosures (Figure 5) 

During the 1990 watching brief several square or 
rectangular enclosures formed of small ditches or 
gullies were recorded. Certain of these were similar 
in appearance and dimensions, measuring 10-13m 
across, some apparently open on one (often the 
northern) side, while others had small internal 
compartments. The most southerly example (3384) 


produced Romano-British pottery of 2nd/3rd century 
A.D. date, measured c. 11m long and 8.6m wide and 
was open along its long north side. In the south-east 
corner was a small compartment measuring 4.2m by 
2.2m internally. 

The ditch of the most easterly enclosure (6334) 
produced Ist/2nd century A.D. pottery. Although 
there is insufficient information to determine the 
function of these enclosures, their rectilinear form, 
comparable in overall dimensions to the larger of 
the roundhouses, suggests Romanised domestic 
structures. It 1s perhaps significant that at least 
four of rectangular structures were constructed 
either adjacent to or in the same locations as 
roundhouses. 

A number of similar, slightly larger, features are 
suggested by the arrangements of rectilinear gullies/ 
ditches to the north, in one case abutting, and in 
another overlapping, ditch 748 (Figure 3). 


Other features 

Possible footings for part of a stone wall were 
recorded c. 30m east of feature 3384 adjacent to an 
area of laid stone, 1.2m in length and 0.6m wide, 
possibly indicating a hearth. No clear evidence for 
a structure was located. A possible late 4th/early 
5th century Liebenau type brooch (Object 9676, 
Plate 4) was located in an area of stone rubble to the 
immediate north of these features. 

Immediately south of the overlapping Romano- 
British roundhouses a spread of limestone rubble, 
aligned north-east/south-west and edged at the 
north-west by lines of pitched and vertical slabs, 
perhaps represents a paved area on the edge of a pond 
to the south. A possible pit or well (3255; Figure 5) of 
3rd/4th century A.D. date lay on the southern edge 
of the trackway; wooden planks and stakes located 
within may have formed a lining. 


The chronology of the settlements 

The chronological framework of the site depends 
largely on the Middle Iron Age to late Romano- 
British pottery assemblage and is limited by the 
predominance of less closely datable coarsewares. 
Refinement is in part supplied by the coins and 
metalwork, although such material is rarely from 
stratified deposits (less than 5% of the brooches, 
for example, and only 19% of the coins). This has 
frustrated attempts to impose chronological order 
on the complexity of features recorded. Overall, 
the evidence suggests a focus of Middle Iron Age 
settlement in the northern part of the site, disparate 
and fairly low level activity in the early Roman 
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period (1st to mid 2nd century A.D.), with a marked 
increase in the spatial extent and level of activity in 
the later Roman period (3rd/4th century A.D.). 

Chronological evidence for Middle Iron Age 
settlement comes almost entirely from the ceramic 
assemblage, although a La Téne I brooch of the 4th 
century B.C. was recovered during metal detecting 
(Object 1400, Plate 2). Comparisons with ceramic 
collections from the region, such as Groundwell 
Farm, Wiltshire and Ashville and Watkins Farm, 
Oxfordshire (Gingell 1982; De Roche 1978; Allen 
1990), enable the Cleveland Farm assemblage to be 
dated to the period c. 400-100 B.C., when calcareous 
fabrics were being superseded by sandy wares in the 
Upper Thames and Cotswold region. 

Late Iron Age and Conquest period pottery is 
also present, although in relatively small quantities 
- four wide-mouthed, cordoned bowls appear to 
be the regionally preferred form from the ‘Belgic’ 
repertoire; one bead-rimmed vessel; and at least 
three Dressel 1B amphorae (Edgeley-Long 2002). 
Alongside the pottery are 12 pre-Conquest brooches 
(1st century B.C. to mid Ist century A.D.), including 
La Téne III, Nauheim and Nauheim-derivative, 
Colchester, Langton Down and Nertomarus types 
(Plate 2); of these only one (a true Nauheim type) was 
stratified in the upper fill of the Enclosure 1 ditch. 

Coins and pottery appear to show low level 
activity from the mid Ist century A.D. at least until 
the mid 2nd century. Only 45 coins were found dating 
from the end of the Iron Age to the early 3rd century, 
while amongst the ceramic assemblage Savernake 
wares, so common in early Romano-British contexts 
at Wanborough, Wiltshire, for example (Seager 


Smith 2001), are scarce. Square or prismatic glass 
bottles, utilitarian forms common on later Ist and 
early 2nd century A.D. sites, are likewise notable 
by their absence here. In contrast, brooch use at the 
site had its floruit from the mid Ist century to the 
2nd century A.D. (62 brooches, including Hod Hill, 
Colchester derivatives, T-shaped, trumpet-headed 
and headstud types: Plate 3). Moreover, the typology 
of the quernstones indicates an emphasis on the early 
Roman period (55 examples, compared to 17 from 
the late Roman period), although, confusingly, of 
the 52 quernstones from dated contexts, 46 came 
from contexts dated to the 3rd/4th century A.D. (on 
pottery grounds), a situation perhaps explained by 
reuse of quernstones. 

More extensive use of the site from the middle 
of the 2nd century A.D. is evidenced by the presence 
of Black Burnished ware from the Wareham/Poole 
Harbour region of Dorset. The Samian assemblage 
has an emphasis on the 2nd to early 3rd century, with 
Eastern Gaulish products well represented. Other 
imports dating from the later 2nd to 3rd century 
were identified in small quantities - Central Gaulish 
and Trier black-slipped wares. 

Ceramic evidence from the later Roman period is 
more forthcoming in the form of Oxfordshire and, to 
a lesser extent, New Forest finewares and mortaria, 
and Dorset Black Burnished ware in characteristic 
late Roman forms such as dropped flange bowls and 
flared rim jars. Coin evidence shows an emphasis 
on the period from A.D. 238 onwards, reflecting a 
more widespread use of coinage across the Empire at 
this time. Four hundred coins from Cleveland Farm 
date from between A.D. 238 and the end of the 3rd 
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century, the vast majority struck between A.D. 260 
and 296 (Figure 6). From A.D. 318 the volume of 
coinage increased again and, by the middle of the 
4th century, large numbers of small bronze coins 
were produced, a pattern again echoed at Cleveland 
Farm. Spatial analysis of the coins indicates a higher 
proportion of late 3rd century radiates in Field C, the 
eastern part of the Romano-British settlement, while 
Field D, to the west, shows a higher proportion of 
early/mid 4th century nummi. Whilst the detritus in 
which coins were lost would have been periodically 
swept away and dumped elsewhere - a phenomenon 
recognised at Cirencester (Guest 1998, 265-8), it is 
possible that the distribution of coins represents the 
shifting of particular activities around the site in the 
3rd and 4th centuries A.D., or perhaps a shift in the 
focus of the settlement. 

The end of the occupation of Cleveland Farm 
is difficult to pinpoint. Late Roman pottery types 
extend the date range up to the end of the 4th 
century A.D. if not into the early 5th century. The 
possible late 4th/early Sth century Liebenau type 
brooch was recovered from the southern part of 
the site, but was not well stratified. Was the site 
continuously occupied into the early Saxon period? 
Certainly Early/Middle Saxon pottery is present, 
just under 100 sherds of organic-tempered, sandy 
and calcareous fabrics dated broadly to the 5th to 
8th centuries. In three contexts such sherds were 
associated with ‘latest Roman’ wares. An Anglo- 
Saxon cast saucer brooch was found unstratified at 
the eastern edge of Field C (Object 712, Plate 4). 


Environment, economy and 
society 


Farming and environment 

Around 60 environmental samples were taken from 
pits, gullies, ditches and other features in order to 
retrieve waterlogged and charred plant remains 
that might shed light on the Iron Age and Romano- 
British economy and environment. 

Eighteen samples were taken from Iron Age 
contexts. Many of these focused on Enclosure 1, with 
seven samples from the enclosure ditch, one from 
the roundhouse gully and one from pit 127. Samples 
were also extracted from pits located on the enclosure 
ditches, roundhouse gullies and linear boundaries 
(pits 631 and 817, cutting gully 764; pit 841, cutting 
ditch 840, Enclosure 2; pit 658, cut by ditch 813) and 
pit 721, located in the entrance to roundhouse 720. 


These samples produced relatively little evidence 
for agriculture - a few charred remains of hulled 
wheat, emmer or spelt (Triticum dicoccum/spelta) and 
probable six-row barley (Hordeum vulgare sl), as well 
as a number of weed seeds that probably grew among 
the crops, such as black medick (Medicago lupulina), 
buttercup (Ranunculus acris/repens/bulbosus), cat’s 
tails (Phleum sp.) and some fragments of brome 
grass (Bromus sp.). 

Despite the finding of waterlogged material in 
association with Iron Age houses, ditches, pits and 
enclosures, plants indicative of human activity were 
not recovered. The exception was a bundle of straight 
woody stems or rods, either of hazelnut (Corylus 
avellana) or willow (Salix sp.), recovered from the 
ditch of Enclosure 1. It is possible they were used for 
thatching or basket-weaving - rods may be placed in 
shallow water to make them more pliable. Certainly 
fragments of willow basket were recovered from the 
Glastonbury Lake Village (Coles and Coles 1986) and 
it might be assumed that such crafts were acommon 
domestic activity within Iron Age Britain. 

Plant remains did, however, provide rich 
evidence for the localised landscape, indicating 
a hedged environment similar to that at Mingies 
Ditch, Oxfordshire (Allen and Robinson 1993), but 
in contrast to Thornhill Farm and Claydon Pike 
where, despite waterlogged evidence being available, 
there was little to no evidence for scrubland species 
and hence hedges (Robinson 2004, 141). The ditches 
clearly contained standing water, although it is 
probable that the site was subjected to occasional 
flooding which allowed colonisation by various 
molluscan as well as plant species. 

The remaining samples were taken from the 
area south of ditch 748. They include three samples 
from timber-lined pit 3255; four samples from a 
possible occupation deposit located to the north 
of the trackway, in the area of structure 5153/5139; 
three from ditch 1182; one from a pit located to 
the north-east of the same structure; one from a pit 
found to the north of structure 6303; two from an 
occupation deposit to the east of structure 6118 and 
three from the hearth associated with this structure; 
and single samples from two pits to the south of 
the pond and three pits near the eastern edge of 
Field D. In contrast to the Iron Age samples, the 
Romano-British contexts were comparatively rich in 
charred plant remains (e.g. ditch 1182, Table 2), the 
predominance of spelt wheat and probably hulled, 
six-row barley being a common feature of Upper 
Thames Valley sites (Robinson and Wilson 1987), 
and the dominance of spelt wheat being a common 
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Table 2: Charred plant remains 
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feature of many Roman sites across Southern 
England. Coriander, plum and apple were all also 
found. While the remains of hazelnut and sloe are 
likely to represent natural elements of the local 
vegetation it is also probable that they contributed 
to the diet in both periods. The poor representation 
of weed seeds may be explained by the crops having 
been stored as semi-clean spikelets (Stevens 2003). 
The weed species indicate a relatively broad range 
of soil types under cultivation during the Roman 
period, with wetland species indicating cultivation 
in the immediate vicinity of the site, but with heavier 
clay and drier, sandy soils also being exploited 
The animal bone assemblage exhibits no sudden 
or dramatic changes during the period of the site’s 
occupation. Cattle remained dominant during the 
Iron Age, although almost equalled by sheep/goat 


(Table 3) and remained so in the Romano-British 
period. There was, however, some increase in the size 
of animals in the Roman period, probably as a result 
of introducing or improving breeds. In addition, a 
number of new species appear, such as domestic fowl 
and donkey, some of which were probably Roman 
introductions. 

Animal husbandry practices display continuity 
from Iron Age to Romano-British, although a 
higher proportion of older cattle in the Roman 
period may indicate retention of these animals for 
traction (Figure 7). With increasing population 
in the post-Conquest period more land would 
need to be productive and draught cattle thus 
became more important (Sykes 2007). In addition, 
Romano-British cattle slaughtered for meat were 
killed at a slightly younger age than their Iron Age 
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Table 3: Iron Age species and bone elements by unadjusted RFCs (Restricted Fragment Counts) 
(*over-represented: proximal and distal parts counted separately) 
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Fig. 7 Cattle survival from toothwear analysis by period 
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counterparts, perhaps because Romano-British 
husbandry techniques resulted in faster maturing 
individuals, or because consumers favoured younger 
meat. A more convincing difference between phases 
is the smaller proportion of butchered horse bones 
in the later phases of occupation, indicating a move 
away from consumption of horse flesh (Table 4). 

An interesting feature of the Romano-British 
assemblage was the low proportion of head and foot 
bones, elements that may be removed, sometimes 
with the skin, during primary butchery, and 
deposited elsewhere due to their low meat content. It 
is possible that primary and secondary butchery was 
undertaken in different parts of the site, although 
there were no indications of such specialisation; 
alternatively, the hides may have exported elsewhere 
for processing. 


Table 4: Animal bone - taphonomic factors by phase 
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Craft and industry 

A site of the extent of Cleveland Farm might be 
expected to reveal structural and artefactual evidence 
for craft and industrial activities, but this was in 
fact limited. Apart from a few pairs of postholes, 
possibly looms or drying racks, few features, such 
as hearths, kilns or ovens, indicate craft or industry. 
Textile working is attested by five spindlewhorls 
(three of shale and two of bone) - loomweights 
and other weaving implements were absent. Only 
very slight evidence for bone-working (nine antler 
offcuts) was found. Two fragments of bronze- 
working moulds were found, both from Iron Age 
features. Fabrics containing fossiliferous shell and 
limestone inclusions dominated the Iron Age pottery 


assemblage, indicating the use of local clay sources 
and therefore local production. Many of the Roman 
coarsewares may also have been locally produced; 
a small quantity of possible waster sherds perhaps 
indicates greyware production. 

With over 100 fragments of quernstone, Cleveland 
Farm may have been a manufacturing site, although 
the raw materials were not local. With no unfinished 
examples and little variation in the type of Old Red 
Sandstone used, it must be concluded that finished 
querns were imported during the Roman period 
(Saunders 1997). Lacking conclusive evidence that 
Cleveland Farm was engaged in cereal production 
(Grinter 1997), such a large number of quern stones 
may indicate that dried and threshed material was 
brought there for processing (McLean 2001). 

The only craft/industrial activity for which 
there was clear evidence was ironworking. A total 
of approximately 5.71kg of metalworking debris 
was recorded, of which 4.29kg derived from Middle 
and/or Late Iron Age contexts located to the north 
of ditch 748. The remainder was from topsoil or 
clearance layers across the area of earthworks to the 
south, with minute quantities from stratified Roman 
contexts, which may be residual Iron Age material. 
Most of the debris is likely to derive from iron 
smithing; no smelting debris was identified. 

Only five Iron Age contexts produced more 
than 100g of metalworking debris. A Middle Iron 
Age gully in Enclosure 1 (124) produced smithing 
slag and a little hearth lining, with a mixture of 
fuel-ash slag and hearth lining, coming from the 
enclosure ditch. Other Middle Iron Age features 
produced little smithing slag. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature was the Late Iron Age pit (721) 
in the entrance to roundhouse 705, which produced 
a single smithing hearth bottom, several amorphous 
lumps of smithing slag and fuel-ash slag. Other Late 
Iron Age contexts produced smaller quantities of 
smithing slag, hearth lining or fuel-ash slag. An 
undated gully at the eastern end of the site (774) 
produced a single almost complete smithing hearth 
bottom, while material from the trackway ditch in 
the western part of the site comprised smithing slag, 
including one fragment of smithing hearth bottom. 
Two small, superimposed smithing hearth bottoms, 
near complete if rather abraded, came from a Ist to 
mid 3rd century A.D. surface. The presence of small 
amounts of smithing slag as well as several smithing 
hearth bottoms is sufficient to indicate that small- 
scale iron smithing was carried out in the Middle 
and Late Iron Age, with the majority occurring in 
the later period. 
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The general absence of ironworking slag 
from Romano-British contexts is interesting as 
the quernstone assemblage includes at least 30 
fragments with surface deposits indicative of 
ironworking. A further 24 quern fragments were 
burnt, possibly resulting from similar or related 
activity. Comparable evidence from late Romano- 
British levels was recorded nearby at Claydon Pike 
(McLean 2001). 

A further possible industrial activity is suggested 
by the coin assemblage. A large proportion of the 
bronze coins of A.D. 330-64 are locally-made copies, 
and an unusual feature of the Cleveland Farm 
assemblage is the sheer volume of coins issued from 
A.D. 364 to 378; it may be that coin copying was 
occurring on the site. 


Trade and exchange 

Materials and objects reached the site from local, 
regional and international sources. The potential 
economic benefits of lying within the hinterland 
of Cirencester, particularly in the later Roman 
period, are suggested by the regional pattern of 
coin loss (Moorehead 1997; 2001). The inhabitants 
of Cleveland Farm had access to a range of goods, 
including ‘luxury’ items, either through the market 
of Cirencester or via the Roman road network. 
In the Middle and Late Iron Age local sources 
predominate, but ceramic evidence towards the end 
of this period attests to more long-distance contacts 
(Edgeley-Long 2002). The presence of Droitwich 
briquetage (albeit two small sherds) indicates salt 
trading and such has been found at several nearby 
Middle Iron Age sites, including Claydon Pike. A 
significant quantity of sherds containing Palaeozoic 
limestone inclusions, regional imports from the 
Woolhope/Malvern area of Herefordshire (Peacock 
1968), is more puzzling. This was the second most 
commonly occurring fabric type within the Iron Age 
assemblage. Morris suggests that the import of such 
vessels may represent ‘the maintenance of exchange 
networks’ that would uphold social relations and 
create obligations that could be called upon in times 
of crisis (Morris 1997, 38). The Dressel 1B amphorae, 
manufactured principally in Italy, in Etruria, Latium 
and Campania, are much more unusual in the region; 
the British distribution tends to be limited to Dorset, 
Hampshire and the south-east (Tyers 1996, 89-90). 
The presence of these three types of non-local pottery 
may be in some way connected, perhaps indicating a 
system of reciprocity, ‘where social customs dictate 
the transfer of goods between individuals or between 
groups’ (Peacock and Williams 1986, 55). 


Further evidence for long-distance trade and/or 
exchange is lacking; the Iron Age stone querns, for 
example, were manufactured from locally available 
Jurassic limestone or sarsen sandstone. 

In the Roman period ceramic and stone 
assemblages contain a greater range of non-local 
imports, reflecting a change from local production to 
more selective regional production and distribution 
(Morris 1996, 49). There is some evidence that Iron 
Age and early Roman quernstones and pottery 
found on sites in the area may have formed a 
‘trading package’, obtained from similar source 
areas, although from the lst century A.D. sources 
for the two artefact types diverge and diversify 
(McLean 2001, 84-5). In both instances local sources 
in north Wiltshire and south Gloucestershire were 
supplemented by regional products (quernstones 
from Surrey, the Pennines, the Forest of Dean, 
Herefordshire and the Bristol area; pottery from 
south Dorset, Oxfordshire, the New Forest and the 
Surrey/Hampshire border) and also (for pottery) by 
continental imports (samian ware, black-slipped 
wares from the Rhineland, Spanish and French 
amphorae). Similar patterns are seen at Claydon 
Pike and other sites in the area. 

Amongst the large collection of brooches from 
Cleveland Farm are several early Roman West 
Country types - Polden Hill, T-shaped and trumpet- 
headed types (Mackreth 2004). All are common at 
other sites in the Cotswold Water Park area, such 
as Somerford Keynes and Claydon Pike, and a 
large concentration of trumpet-headed brooches in 
the Cirencester area (16 from Cleveland Farm, ten 
from Somerford Keynes and a large number from 
Kingscote) has led to the suggestion of a workshop 
in the area (Cool 2007). Wroxeter types, of which 
there are four from Cleveland Farm, are thought to 
originate from the Midlands or north Wales (Bayley 
and Butcher 2004, 169). 


The domestic and personal sphere 
Environmental and subsistence evidence indicates a 
predominantly agricultural settlement. Domestic life 
can be investigated via personal items with evidence 
for living quarters mainly from roundhouses, 
the majority lying within the area of Iron Age 
settlement, although they were still being built and 
occupied into the Roman period. 

Structural evidence is ambiguous beyond this. 
The small rectangular gullies/ditches comparable in 
size to the roundhouses, and in many case occupying 
approximately the same locations, may reflect 
new, ‘Romanised’ house forms. The artefactual 
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assemblage adds little beyond a significant quantity 
of redeposited ceramic building material (including 
tegula and imbrex), indicating substantial buildings 
close by the site. Spatial analysis of metalwork has also 
proved inconclusive. Objects of personal adornment, 
toilet items, weights, nails and so forth, were 
recovered from a wide area and no concentrations 
were noted, although co-ordinates of objects were 
not always recorded. For instance, of 140 glass 
vessel fragments listed on the database, only 14 are 
recorded in plan. 

The most commonly occurring ceramic vessels in 
domestic contexts were jar forms suited to cooking. 
Some displayed evidence of internal burnt residues 
resulting from charring of a vessel’s contents, or 
external sooting indicating their having been placed 
over an open fire; stone lined hearths are recorded in 
a number of the roundhouses. Other pottery forms 
suggest serving and storage or possibly other, non- 
mundane activities. 

Other household items amongst the metal finds 
include spoons (Figure 8, 6-8), a possible ladle, a 
flagon lid, lock-pins and lift keys/latchlifters. A 
small, decorative drop-handle is probably from 
a bowl (Figure 8, 9). There is a range of tools - 
knives, awls, chisels - but very few were stratified 
and some could be post-Roman. One of the knife 
handles with cast zoomorphic decoration is clearly 
Romano-British (Figure 8, 2). An unusual find is a 
steelyard found in association with two lead weights 
(Figure 8, 3-5). A seal-box lid is the only evidence 
for literacy. 

As noted above, there were over 100 fragments 
of quernstone, with a few complete examples. While 
indicating straightforward domestic food processing, 
a range of more complex processes is evidenced, at 
least during the Roman period; during the Iron 
Age there seems to have been no direct correlation 
between quernstones and their original place of use. 
No concentrations could be positively identified 
near to ovens or features related to food production 
or consumption. Instead, many were found in 
secondary contexts, for example in the packing of 
postholes and pits, and laid into floor surfaces and 
walls; at least 30 had surface deposits indicating a use 
in iron-working (McLean 2001). Many fragments 
were recovered from clearance layers and 56 could 
be located in plan. Three concentrations were 
visible, apparently relating to contexts of re-use; 
18 fragments formed part of an area of laid stone 
immediately east of roundhouse 6118; a collection 
lay to the south of the pond and west of feature 3384; 
and a group of six fragments was recovered from 


topsoil at the eastern side of structure 6303. 

Amongst the worked stone was an oculist’s 
collyrium stamp)(Figure 8, 1). These items were used 
by doctors (not necessarily specialist oculists) to 
work sticks of semi-solid medicaments before they 
hardened (Appendix 1). The stamp has retrograde 
inscriptions on all four edges and a symbol cut into 
one face. The side inscriptions usually give three 
pieces of information: the name of the doctor, the 
name of the medicament to be used as a treatment 
and a description of the ailment. The majority of 
collyrium stamps have been found in the Roman 
provinces of Gallia, Germania and Britannia, 
probably not, as previously thought, because eye 
diseases were more prevalent in these areas, but 
perhaps because medicaments were differently 
administered here, possibly by peripatetic doctors, 
reflecting the requirements of an essentially rural 
population (Boon 1983). 

Luxury goods such as imported pottery and glass 
vessels reflect the relative level of affluence of the 
site’s occupants as well as their access to markets. 
Objects of personal adornment and dress account 
for a large proportion of the copper alloy assemblage 
(Plate 5), although this may well have been 
influenced by the manner of archaeological recovery. 
Nonetheless, there is an interesting collection 
of brooches, bracelets and rings of the Iron Age, 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods. Of the brooches 
87 were identifiable, with a further 27 represented 
by fragments and only four from stratified deposits. 
The date range is broad, from a 4th century B.C. form 
to an Anglo-Saxon saucer brooch, both unstratified. 
There is a clear pre-conquest element, although 
brooch use had its florwit from the mid Ist to the 
2nd century A.D. Although brooches typical of 
the late 2nd century were found, they were scarcer 
than earlier types. Later forms include penannular 
brooches, with the latest activity represented by a 
later 4th/early 5th century A.D. brooch and the 6th 
century A.D. saucer brooch. 

At least 40 copper alloy bracelets were present, 
some indicative of late Roman activity at a time 
when brooches became less common. Many had 
been flattened out after use, and one displays wear 
after being flattened. Twelve armlet fragments of 
Kimmeridge shale, two decorated, were also present. 
Finger-rings are equally well represented, with at 
least 41 recorded, many with bezels of varying shapes 
and, while certain of the settings are now empty, 
others hold intaglios. Other jewellery is represented 
by 17 glass beads, all late Roman types apart from 
two melon beads. Only three copper alloy pins were 
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identified; all thought to be Romano-British. The 
head of one had been fashioned from blue glass. 
Pins of bone were more common (12 examples, all 
incomplete). Evidence of footwear is provided by 
fragments from five leather shoes recovered from 
pit and ditch features in the Roman settlement area 
in Field D. All are from bottom units, and where 
identifiable are of roundel shape; hobnails survived 
in three of the examples. 

Few toilet/cosmetic items were recovered (Plate 
5). Tweezers are the most common item and finds 
include three complete sets, and half of a pair. 
A large, complete pair of tweezers was found in 
association with another toilet item, a narrow strip 
with a wire coiled six times around one end, of 
uncertain function. A nail cleaner was also recovered, 
as well as a possible second, a complete toilet spoon 
and part ofa second. Also of interest in this category 
is acomplete glass stirring rod, used to stir perfumes 
and cosmetics. A possible mirror is indicated by 
a fragment of sheet copper alloy with ring-dot 
decoration, similar to an example from Wanborough 
(Hooley 2001, no. 129). 

Most of the vessel glass was undiagnostic and few 
forms could be identified. The assemblage derives 
largely from thin-walled drinking vessels, in simple 
shapes with flame-rounded or cracked-off rims. Base 
fragments from three square bottles and two foot-ring 
bases were present, as well as a curved, colourless 
handle with two ribs, probably from a jug. A scarcity 
of utilitarian square and prismatic bottles is likely 
to be due to chronological rather than functional 
factors, since the bottles were particularly common 
in the early Roman period and their scarcity here is 
paralleled at this period in other material types such 
as pottery and coins. Evidence for gaming is limited 
to a single bone gaming piece. 


Burial and religion 
The remains of seven burials were recovered, three 
grouped together north of the trackway where it 


Fig. 8 (opposing page) Objects relating to domestic life: (1) 
oculist’s stamp, stone, ON 4961, context 5050, ditch 5027, 
Field D; (2) zoomorphic handle from folding knife, copper 
alloy, ON 2643, context 2996; (3) steelyard, copper alloy, ON 
9542, context 5003, occupation deposit; (4) and (5) steelyard 
weights, lead, No. 4 weight 63g, No. 5 in lead ‘case’ 231g, ON 
9542, context 5003, occupation deposit, Field D; (6) small 
spoon, copper alloy, ON 3113, context 1461; (7) spoon handle, 
copper alloy, ON 248, unstratified, Field C; (8) spoon, copper 
alloy, ON 708, unstratified, Field D; (9) drop handle with 
anthropomorphic terminals, possibly from vessel, ON 4191, 
context 5003, occupation deposit, Field D 


turns west away from the site (Coe et al. 1991), and 
four in the southern part of the Romano-British 
settlement, one of them an unstratified neonate. Four 
individuals were adults (one male, one possibly male 
and two possibly female), one was an infant/juvenile 
(c. 4.5-5.5 years) and two were neonates. The stature 
of only one individual could be calculated, an adult 
male of over 50 years who, although short at an 
estimated 1.6m, appears to have been relatively 
stocky. Both males (the second was over 40 years) 
had very strong attachments for arm muscles and 
were clearly involved in activities requiring upper 
body strength, for example smithing as opposed to 
just heavy lifting. 

The infant/juvinile showed signs of cribra 
orbitalia, believed to be connected with childhood 
iron deficiency anaemia (Molleson 1993; Robledo 
et al. 1995), possibly related to poor diet, and also 
hypoplasia, the predominant causes of which are 
believed to include periods of illness or nutritional 
stress (Hillson 1979). The periosteal new bone 
observed over parts of the child’s lower limb shafts 
may be indicative of a condition linked to death; in 
other words, it is likely that the child was either ill 
and/or malnourished on and off through the latter 
part of its life. There was no dating evidence for the 
burials although small groups and singletons such 
as these are not unusual for the Roman period in 
rural areas. They provide little evidence for mortuary 
practices, and there is likewise little to indicate 
religious beliefs. 

Four and five-post structures of the type recorded 
in the Iron Age settlement have been interpreted 
in various ways, as granaries, shrines, excarnation 
structures or watchtowers, although there is no 
reason why such a simple form should not have 
provided the basic framework for a range of different 
building structures. Nonetheless, the siting of two 
five-post structures over ditch 748 may have had 
some symbolic rather than practical significance 
relating to that ditch’s possible role as an important 
boundary. 

Within the artefact assemblage, two pre-conquest 
coins may offer evidence for deliberate deposition 
- an Iron Age gold quarter unit, and a denarius of 
Juba II of Mauretania. Most gold coin finds seem to 
be the result of deliberate deposition, in the Roman 
period as well as the Iron Age, and these two coins 
should probably be so regarded. One other aspect of 
the coin assemblage may be relevant in this respect. 
The peak in coin loss during the period A.D. 364-78 
has already been discussed in terms of a possible 
association with the hinterland of Cirencester. It 
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has also been recognised, however, that sites with 
Romano-British temples also have large numbers 
of Valentinianic coins in their assemblages (Davies 
and Gregory 1991, 75-7), and that they concentrate 
around the temple itself (Guest forthcoming; R. 
Reece pers. comm.). 

Spatial analysis showed a general spread of 
coins of this date across Cleveland Farm, but with 
a particular concentration in the north-east - a 
possible site for a temple? The presence of at least 
29 rolled lead sheets could be suggestive here, but 
the evidence remains ambiguous. Only one sheet 
has been unrolled, and showed no inscription. Most 
are of a similar size (a rolled length of about 30mm), 
but their function remains uncertain. All but one 
are unstratified metal detector finds and cannot 
be related to features. Spatial analysis indicates 
that they cluster in an area that was not excavated, 
approximately 10m to the south-east of feature 
6334, and therefore some distance from the area of 
concentration of Valentinianic coins. Finally, three 
copper alloy objects may have come from figurines 
with ritual significance: two cones, which may 
represent hornes, and a fragment showing two eyes 
or nostrils. 


Continuity, change and the 
effects of Romanisation 


Cleveland Farm lies in an area of extensive Iron 
Age and Romano-British settlement on the gravel 
terraces of the Upper Thames Valley and the site 
has the potential to reveal changes in the nature 
and structure of settlement patterns prior to, and 
following, the Roman conquest. As noted above, the 
site lies within the rural hinterland of Cirencester 
8km to the north-west close to Ermin Street (Figure 
2). 

Middle to Late Iron Age occupation at Ashton 
Keynes appears to have comprised a series of small 
enclosures, open areas and structures, bounded by 
a large ditch to the north apparently linked to a 
wider complex of ditches and enclosures north of 
the settlement. Each enclosure contained at most 
only a single roundhouse, in some cases with other 
structures including possible granaries, perhaps 
indicating the locations of a sequence of primary 
dwellings replaced over time. Further roundhouses 
as well as other structures of varying size and shape 
lay outside the enclosures. The settlement is clearly 
native in form but the presence, although in small 


quantities, of imported items traded from the 
continent, such as Dressel 1B amphorae, provide the 
first indications of the influence of Roman styles and 
tastes on the Late Iron Age population. 

Native settlements in the area frequently endured 
into the Roman period (Miles 1988; McWhirr 1981). 
Indeed, the Roman conquest may initially have had 
a limited impact on rural settlement patterns into 
the early 2nd century A.D., although settlement 
nuclei often shifted following the conquest, perhaps 
as a result of Roman influence (Clarke 1993; Miles 
and Palmer 1983). The late Iron Age settlement 
at Claydon Pike, for example, continued largely 
unchanged until c. A.D. 120, when the layout of 
the site was radically altered (Miles et al. 2007, 25). 
While there appears to have been a gradual shift 
in settlement even during the Iron Age at Ashton 
Keynes, there was a marked change during the early 
Roman period when a new focus of settlement was 
established to the south on either side of the ditched 
trackway, associated with a new, more regular layout 
of surrounding fields. 

The native form of structure, the roundhouse, 
continued to be used, at least in the early Roman 
period. As described above, there are reasons to be 
wary of a 3rd/4th century A.D. date for two of the 
roundhouses, although they are known elsewhere 
in southern Britain during this period, for example 
at Whitehill Farm, west of Swindon and Churchill 
Hospital, Oxford (Anderson 1979; Young 1977). 
Despite the survival of earthworks within the area 
of Romano-British settlement, no Roman-style 
rectangular buildings were found, although certain 
of the small rectangular ditched features might be 
tentatively interpreted as Romanised replacements 
of the earlier roundhouses. There was little evidence 
of stone wall footings, although this possibly 
reflects the difficult conditions under which the 
excavation was carried out. Luxury goods indicate 
that Cleveland Farm was not a low status settlement, 
and it is possible that the concentration of coins at 
the north-east of the site indicates the location of a 
shrine or temple. 

Evidence for Romanisation among the finds 
assemblage is, however, ambiguous and partly 
contradictory. In terms of material culture the range 
of goods available to the inhabitants increased but, 
due to the lack of close dating evidence, it is uncertain 
exactly when new types (vessel glass, samian ware) 
appeared. Certain sources of raw materials (for 
example, for pottery and quernstones) continued 
to supply the site at least into the immediate post- 
Conquest period. 
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A major change in the quernstone assemblage 
can be discerned in the Roman pericd, at least from 
the 2nd century A.D., with the introduction and use 
of large numbers of querns, many of them in Old Red 
Devonian Quartz Conglomerate and Sandstone from 
the Forest of Dean (McLean 2001). One possible 
explanation for this is that the inhabitants were 
processing cereals for more than just their own needs, 
possibly receiving cereal that had already been dried 
and threshed from other sites, and redistributing 
the processed flour (Morris 1979, 19). Another hint 
of inter-site specialisation is the possibility that 
following primary butchery, animal hides were 
exported for tanning elsewhere. It has been suggested 
that the Ist century A.D. settlement at Somerford 
Keynes, whose layout was also reorganised in the 
early 2nd century, was then used as an official Roman 
tile depot (Miles et al. 2007, 272). Both Cirencester 
and the possible town at Cricklade, sited on Ermin 
Street 3km to the south-east, may have acted as 
consumer markets for processed animal products 
from rural producers (Fulford 1982; Grant 1989). 
The Iron Age and Romano-British archaeology at 
Cleveland Farm thus represents a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of settlement and landscape across 
the period of the Roman conquest of Britain. 
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Appendix 1: The oculist’s stamp 
(Figure 8, 1) 
by Nicholas A. Wells 


Oculists’ stamps are more properly known as collyrium 

stamps as they were used by doctors (not necessarily 

specialist oculists) to work sticks of semi-solid 

medicaments (collyria) before they hardened. The 

stamps are usually small square or rectangular slips 

of fine-grained stone with retrograde inscriptions on 

all four sides, and sometimes on one or both faces. 

The side inscriptions usually give three pieces of 

information: 

e the name of the doctor 

e the name of the collyrium to be used as 
treatment 

e the description of the ailment 


This stamp, measuring 38mm square, has retrograde 
inscriptions on all four edges and a symbol cut into 
one face. 
Edge 1: NILIOGENISTACTVS 
NILIO is from nilios meaning ‘a precious stone of 
the colour of dark topaz’. 

GENI probably comes from genitor meaning 
“‘begetter, parent or source’. 

STACTUS is the word for ‘unguent’. 

This unguent originates from the nilios stone 
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Edge 2: ..BIVLDIADPELA 


OPOBALSAMAT (2 lines) 


The first three words form the name of the oculist/ 
doctor: TIB[ERIUS] IUL[IUS] DIAD[UMENUS] 
PELA probably comes from pelagus meaning ‘sea’, 
the Greek word, 9aAacoa (thalassa) having been 
attested on other stamps. Ifso, this may be translated 
as ‘sea-salt’. 

OPOBALSAMAT means ‘juice of the balsam tree’ 
Tiberius Iulius Diadumenus [has prescribed] sea salt (or 
water) [mixed with?] the juice of the balsam tree 

Edge 3: ..BIVLDIADVDIAGL 
ADEPIPORASOCVL (2 lines) 


The first three words are again the name of the oculist/ 
doctor: TIB[ERIUS] IUL[IUS] DIADU[MENUS] 
DIAGL is from diaglaucium, meaning ‘a salve made 
from the herb glaucium’ 

AD = ‘to’ 

EPIP is from epiphora, meaning ‘disease’ 

ORAS is from ora, meaning ‘corner, edge’ 

OCUL is from oculus, meaning ‘eye’ (ORAS + 
OCUL together = ‘eyelid’) 

Tiberius Iulius Diadumenus [has prescribed] a salve 
made from the herb glaucium [for application] to the 


disease [on] the eyelids 


Edge 4: (2 lines) 

This edge is too worn to decipher, but almost 
certainly starts in the same way as lines 2 and 3, i.e. 
with the name TIB /IUL / DIAD 


Face: 

This could have been Tiberius Iulius Diadumenus’ 
personal symbol. What is apparent, though, is that 
the sides with two lines (2, 3 and 4) have their top line 
next to the inscribed face, so it seems likely that this 
symbol (whatever else it did) helped the doctor know 
which way up to hold the stamp when using it. 

The inscription on line 1 is clearly in a different 
hand, nor does it follow the oculist name/collyria type 
formula on other lines. Furthermore it is upside 
down compared to lines 2, 3 and probably 4. This 
is clearly a reuse of a faded inscription, an outcome 
shown in Line 4, and perhaps indicates that the 
stamp was passed on to another oculist — possibly 
an heir. 

A Cae Diadumenus is attested on an oculist’s 
stamp at Tarragon (Voinot 1984, no.166), while a 
Sextus Fulius Diadumenus is found at Mandeuse (ibid., 
no.243). This latter bears the same nomen, and may 
be related to our Tiberis Fulius. 
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Plate 1: Aerial view of the 1990 fieldwork from the north-east, showing extent of gravel extraction 
around the remaining part of the site 
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Plate 2: Selection of pre-Conquest brooches: (top, left to right) Nertomarus, ON 2410, context 1166, ditch 1165, Field D; 
hinged (Feugére type 20d), ON 771, metal detector (MD) find, Field D; Nauheim derivative, ON 4006, MD find; La Téne IT 
(Nauheim), ON 3, context 199, ditch 113, Enclosure 1; (bottom, left to right) Colchester, ON 4360, context 5001, cleaning layer, 
Field D; Langton Down, ON 1700, unstratified; La Téne III (Feugére type 2b), ON 4757, MD find; Late Téne I, ON 1400, 

unstratified 
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Plate 3: Selection of later Ist and 2nd century AD brooches: (top, left to right) trumpet-headed, ON 1478, MD find; trumpet- 
headed, ON 713, MD find; hinged plate, ON 3202, context 2100; Colchester derivative (intermediate T-shaped/Polden Hill), ON 
9893, MD find, Field D; Colchester derivative (Polden Hill), ON 1243, MD find, Field D; (centre, left to right) hinged T-shaped, 

ON 4051, unstratified; headstud, ON 9046, context 6811; (bottom, left to right) Wroxeter type, ON 1145, MD find, Field D; 

Colchester derivative (hinged dolphin), ON 4004, MD find; Colchester derivative (two-piece), ON 721, MD find 
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Plate 4: Selection of late Roman and post-Roman brooches: (top, left to right) penannular, ON 725, MD find, Field D; cast saucer 
brooch, Saxon, ON 712, MD find; (centre) Liebenau type, ON 9676, context 7020, stone spread, Field D; (bottom, left to right) 
penannular, ON 9181, context 1255, ditch 1254, Field D; penannular, ON 4551, MD find 


Plate 5: Romano-Bnitish jewellery and other personal items: (top, left to right, all items copper alloy) armlet, incised decoration, 
ON 4196, unstratified; armlet, incised decoration, ON 376, MD find, Field C; possible nail cleaner with twisted wire suspension 
ring, ON 670, unstratified, Field C; (centre, top) seal box lid, ON 1096, MD find; (lower centre, left to right) ring, red setting with 
intaglio, ON 1469, MD find; ring, blue setting with intaglio, ON 1292, MD find; ring, ON 4552, MD find; (bottom, left to right) 
toilet set comprising tweezers and toilet implement, ON 4002, MD find; nail cleaner, ON 9601, context 8026, occupation deposit, 
Field D; pin with blue glass head, ON 9264, context 5028, cleaning layer, Field D; tweezers, ON 739, MD find, Field D 


| 
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Excavations at Atworth Roman Villa, Wiltshire 


1970-1975 


by Jonathan G.P. Erskine and Peter Ellis 
with contributions by Fane Bircher, Gillian Campbell, H.E.M. Cool, Brenda 
Dickinson, Cathy King, Donald Mackreth, facqui Mulville, fane Timby, and 


Susan Youngs 


Six seasons of excavations extended the villa plan already known from excavations of its east and north wings in the 
1930s, to reveal an agricultural and residential complex arranged around three sides of a courtyard. An aisled building 
forming the west wing was fully excavated while the previously partly excavated north wing was re-excavated to 
reveal a bath-house suite at its west end. New features in the east part and an apse associated with the central room, 
unrecognised earlier, were also revealed. These buildings overlay an earlier layout of stone buildings on a different 
alignment. Although not directly dated, the latter seem likely to be of late Ist and 2nd-century date to be succeeded by 
the courtyard buildings in the 2nd century. These were successively enlarged with a final phase of rebuilding late in the 
4th century when some rooms were used for corn-drying. The complexity of the later Roman sequence and the presence 
of objects more usually found in post-Roman contexts suggests that use of the building may have continued after the 


formal end of the Roman Province. 


Introduction 


The villa was first discovered in the 1930s as a result 
of coin finds made following ploughing. This led 
to excavations in 1937 and 1938 which located the 
east wing and part of the north wing of a possible 
courtyard villa (Mellor and Goodchild 1942). The 
excavations reported here were instigated by the 
landowner as the site continued to be threatened by 
intensive agriculture. A series of seasonal excavations 
was carried out by Jonathan Erskine with the support 
of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society and the Ministry of Public Buildings and 
Works from 1970 to 1975. 

The villa is located at NGR ST 85566640 c. 800m 
north-west of Atworth and c. 400m south of the Bath 
to Speen Roman road (Figure 1). The site lies at 90m 


OD, on a gentle south-facing slope, with wooded 
ground to the north (Figure 2). The geology of the 
area consists of thin bedded oolitic limestone over 
thicker beds of Forest Marble and Oxford clays. At 
a greater depth is the Great Bath Oolite, extensively 
quarried as a building stone in the vicinity until the 
1960s. The immediate natural subsoil on which the 
villa is built is stiff clay with frequent occurrences 
of weathered limestone cobbles. 

The Roman road, which connects West and 
East Wansdyke, is respected by parish boundaries 
that may represent possible Roman land divisions, 
although the situation is complex regarding the 
emergence of what became known as medieval 
parishes in the region (Bonney 1972; Reynolds 
2005; Reynolds and Langlands 2006). Numerous 
villas or possible villas are known in the region 
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Fig. 3 Plan of villa with room and trench numbers 


(Figure 1). Box was perhaps the most opulent with 
its 4th-century double courtyard (Hurst et al. 1987), 
while others such as Colerne were more modest. 
The villa at Bradford on Avon had a doubling of 
structures lying beside each other, one of which may 
have housed a baptistery in the late and post-Roman 
period (Mark Corney pers. comm.). Some 11km to 
the east of Atworth, buildings at Sandy Lane to the 
north and south of the Roman road may mark a 
small settlement, Verlucio. Romano-British sites on 
the SMR are known in fields close to Atworth from 
pottery and coin finds. 

The excavation was undertaken by means of a 
succession of trenches or boxes (Figure 3). Those 


opened across the north wing excavated in 1937/8 
were subsequently enlarged to an area excavation. 
Rooms 32-7 at the west end of the range had not 
been part of these excavations and were thus newly 
excavated. Excavations took place here in 1970 and 
1971, on the west wing in 1973 and 1974, and in the 
courtyard in 1972 and 1975. Trenches 69 and 71-5 
are not shown on the figure. These lay to the west of 
the west wing, extending c. 25m west and 50m north 
of the west end of trench 68. No features and only 
a handful of finds were located here. The allocation 
of room numbers follows on from those for the east 
and north wings (Figure 3). Features were allocated 
a feature number from F1 on, while walls were 
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prefixed W and postholes PH. 
The results have been divided into six main 
periods (Fig. 36): 


Period 1. lst/2nd century. South-East Building and 
wall remains in the courtyard and beneath the 
north wing. 

Period 2. 2nd century. First phase of the east and 
north wings. North wing Rooms 22-5, 32; East 
wing Rooms 2-7. 

Period 3. 3rd century. Additions to the north wing 
on all sides including a baths suite to the west, 
a corridor to the front, rooms to the rear and, on 
the east side, rooms joining the north and east 
wings. First phase of west wing. North wing 
Rooms 18, 19, 26-31, 33-5; East wing Room 1; 
West wing Rooms 39, 41. 

Period 4. Earlier 4th century. Reorganisation of 
rooms in the north wing to create a central room 
with apse, and rooms added at its south-west 
and north-east corners. Additions to the west 
wing. North wing Rooms 19A and 37; West wing 
Rooms 38, 40. 

Period SA. Later 4th century. Rebuild of outer walls 
of north wing. New bath suite in east wing. North 
wing Rooms 19, 19A; East wing Rooms 8-12. 

Period 5B 4th/?5th century. Reflooring of rooms 
in the north wing and alterations to baths in 
east wing. 

Period 6 Medieval and modern. 


These correspond in the main with the 1937/87 
periodisation as follows: 


1970s 1937/8 
Period 1 - 

Period 2 Period I 
Periods 3/4 Period II 
Period 5A Period III 
Period 5B Period IV 


This report is an edited version by Peter Ellis of 
a site report by Jonathan Erskine. It describes the 
excavation results tied in with the main findings 
from the 1930s, followed by the finds reports 
and an overall discussion, the latter including a 
chronological account of the suggested development 
sequence. A supporting CD-ROM, whichisavailable 
on request (cost £4.00 plus 50p postage) from the 
Society Office, contains the reports on glass, samian 
ware, plants and coins. The finds were initially held 
by the landowner. Subsequently about half - c. 1000 
items - were transferred to the Wiltshire Heritage 
Museum (WHM). The whereabouts of many of 
the 1937/8 finds is unknown but a small number 


of items are at the WHM of which some significant 
pieces are reported on below. The finds held at 
the WHM have been listed under the accession 
numbers DZSWS:1971.7 (1930s excavations) and 
DZSWS:2004.222 (1970s excavation). A full list of 
the finds held by the Wiltshire Heritage Museum, 
with the Museum Accession Nos cross-referenced 
against their Atworth excavation numbers, is also 
on the CD-ROM. 

The finds recording system was based on 
the allocation of successive groups of numbers 
according to different finds categories. 


The excavations 
Period 1, 2nd century 


A building, the South-East Building, running 
at an angle to the later building alignments, was 
partially excavated (Figures 3 and 36). Only the 
wall foundations survived, comprising 0.6m wide 
stone footings set in foundation trenches. These 
represented a narrow building divided by a cross 
wall with a section of longitudinal wall in the eastern 
room. 

A number of other isolated sections of wall 
foundations were located, also at a different 
alignment to the later structures. Four were located 
in the courtyard set in trenches cut into the clean 
clay subsoil and sealed only by the topsoil. One of 
these was a boundary wall running east—west for at 
least 37m. To the north, another wall beneath a later 
boundary appeared to have run beneath the north 
wing where it may have been robbed, its line fading 
out a few metres short of the building. Three other 
early walls found in the 1937/8 excavations were 
beneath the north wing and may belong with this 
group. These were of unmortared stone and rubble 
(Mellor and Goodchild 1942, 52, 63). 


Period 2, 2nd century 


A five room block, Rooms 22-5 and 32, constructed 
over the northern Period 1 walls, formed the north 
wing of a pair of buildings (Figs 3 and 36). Rooms 
23-5 and 32 were similarly sized at 7m deep and 
4.7-5m wide. The outer walls were bonded with 
each other and set on pitched stone footings in 
foundation trenches. Wall width and foundation 
trench widths were generally similar. Only the lowest 
wall courses survived, comprising outer facing stones 
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Fig. 4 North wing bath suite Rooms 33-5 


and a rubble core. There were possible remains of 
associated floor levels of light clay and stones in 
Rooms 23 and 25 and mortar in 24 and 32, in all 
cases set directly onto the natural clay. 

The northern building was accompanied by a 
second building constructed at right angles to it, the 
east wing (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, pl. 1). This 
was excavated in 1937/8, the excavations revealing 
a five-roomed building: Rooms 2, 3/4, 5—7, the 
latter three rooms forming a baths suite (Figure 3). 
Rooms 2, 3/4 and 5 had floors of yellow concrete. 
Room 2 had a doorway 2.75m wide leading to the 
courtyard and a smaller door, subsequently blocked, 
gave access from the courtyard to Room 3/4. Room 
5 may originally have connected with Room 6 with 
the suspended floor of the latter supported by four 
rows of rectangular stone pilae. Room 7 at the south 
end was a sunken furnace room with the furnace 
stokehole to the north entered by a well-preserved 
flight of six stone steps from the courtyard. The 
courtyard outside the building was surfaced with 
mortar. This lay at the same level as the floor of 
Room 2 which had stone steps on either side across 
its doorway (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, fig. 1). 

A wall foundation, wall 108, 1.35m wide, ran 
south from the north wing on a line maintained 
in Period 3 by the west wing. It overlay one of the 
Period 1 walls and had been robbed short of the north 


wing. The foundations were traced to the south-west 
for 63m continuing south beyond the later west 
wing. A short length of bonded east-west running 
wall was seen to turn westward from it to the north 
of the Period 3 west wing (Figures 3 and 7). 

Mellor and Goodchild suggested that the bath 
suite comprised a cold room, hot room and furnace 
room in Rooms 5-7 (1942, 54-6). They saw Rooms 
2 and 3/4 as servants’ quarters, citing their size and 
the large doorway in Room 2 in support (zbid., 50). 
The 1970s excavations showed that the original 
north wing build was a row structure of five rooms 
with the corridors to north and south later additions, 
not as part of the first building range as suggested 
by Mellor and Goodchild (ibid., 50). An entrance 
would have been likely from the exterior into an 
entrance corridor in Room 22 leading to Rooms 
23 and 32. Wall 108 to the south-west predates the 
Period 3 west wing which follows its alignment. The 
southern termination of the ditch may suggest some 
structure or feature in Period 2 which survived to 
limit later buildings in the gap between the west 
and north wings. 

Pottery from Rooms 25 and 32 and from wall 
108 was of indeterminate 2nd-century or later date. 
A fragment of glass (Figure 37.19) dated later Ist- 
century—mid-2nd came from beneath wall 108. 
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Fig. 5 North wing bath suite; view north 


Period 3, Late 3rd/early 4th century 


A corridor, 21, was built on the courtyard side of 
the Period 2 north wing and a suite of four rooms, 
28, 29, 30 and 36, added to its rear (Figures 3 and 
36). Integral with this expansion was the addition 
of a bath suite, Rooms 33-5, to the west. To the east 
was a mirror line of three rooms, 20, 26 and 31, with 
a further range, Rooms 18 and 19 to the east. The 
layout in the east part suggested that there may have 
been two phases of construction in that area. The 
walls of the new structure were set on pitched stone 
footings with courses of mortared wall surviving, 
generally c. 0.55m wide, all those adjacent to the 
Period 2 building abutting it. 

The corridor of the north wing ran along the 
front of the Period 2 building and then turned south 
along the front of the east wing. Three stone-packed 
postholes, one with ceramic building material, were 
located on the line of the north corridor, one in Room 
34, one in corridor 21 outside Room 23, and one in 
Room 20 on the projected line of the west side of 


the east wing corridor. These may have belonged 
to this period and perhaps represent marking-out 
features. 

Rooms 33-35 comprised a baths suite built as 
one with the corridor wall and butted against the 
Period 2 building walls (Figures 4 and 5). Room 34 
to the south was floored with a stone and concrete 
floor laid directly on brown clay, sealing the western 
stone-packed posthole. A large pot was set in the 
floor more or less centrally against its north wall. 

The heated room, 33, measured 2.4m by 4.7m 
internally. The southern part of the room was a 
channelled hypocaust, while in the northern half 
the floor supports were stone pilae (Figures 4 and 
5). These were all roughly cut limestones (Figure 
34, Cat. nos. 8, 9), with the exception of a column 
on the east side of stacked limestone flagstones and 
two reused dressed stone columns (Figures 32 and 
33, Cat nos 1, 2). Vertically set box-tile flues survived 
in the north-west and north-east corners and were 
suggested by gaps on the south wall. The suspended 
floor had been of flagstone, a small area surviving at 
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Fig. 6 North wing bath suite hypocaust flue; view south 


the northern end where it was covered in mortar. The 
floor had been supported along the room sides by 
a shallow masonry ledge supplemented by ceramic 
tiles and bricks along the north wall. 

To the north was the furnace room, Room 35, 


with a flue through to the hypocaust, its cheeks 


and arch constructed of brick and tile (Figure 6). 
Both hypocaust and furnace room had been cut on 
to the natural clay. An entrance from the west was 
indicated by external cobbling, F19, which was set 
across the wall. A gully, F18, led away from the 
cobbling downslope. 

Room 36 at the west end of the northern suite of 
rooms was floored with mortar and stone set directly 
on the natural clay. An entranceway led through to 
Room 28. The 1937/8 excavations showed that this 
had been floored with a 0.08m deep layer of cement 
set on stone, and that the floor had been cut to a 
level below that of the Period 2 wall to the south, 
the floor surface lying at the level of the uppermost 
foundation stones (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, fig. 


2). The arrangements in Rooms 29 and 30 belong 
to Period 4. 

Heavy pitched stone and mortar subfloors were 
added to the central rooms 22, 25 and 32. The 
presence of numbers of loose tesserae in Period 4 
suggests that these floors may have been the bases 
for tessellated surfaces. Room 23 had a damaged clay 
and stone floor while Room 24 had a mortar floor 
beneath a layer of clay. 

The survival of the previously excavated rooms 
to the east was poor. Combining the data from 
both excavations highlights some inconsistencies. 
Excavation of this area in 1937/8 principally involved 
clearing wall lines as the excavators explicitly 
stated (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, 63). Their plan 
indicates that the east wall of the east wing in their 
Phase 1 was the east wall of Rooms 20, 26 and 31. 
Re-excavation showed that this was not the case and 
that the northern Period 3 wall ran eastward along 
the north side of Room 19 to be cut by later features. 
Similarly where the 1937/8 plan showed the south 
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Fig. 7 West wing; 1:300 


wall of the corridor, 21, terminating short 
of the east wing, this was not recorded in 
the 1970s, the evidence suggesting that it 
ran on to join the corridor of the east wing. 
The 1970s excavations therefore suggest that 
Rooms 18 and 19 were part of the Period 3 
building campaign. 

On the east side, Mellor and Goodchild 
had seen the east wall of Room 19 as an 
addition in their Phase 3 to the east wall 
of Room 18. This could not, however, be 
tested in the 1970s. Within the outline of 
these outer walls, where excavation had not 
taken place in 1937/8, work in the 1970s 
uncovered three new walls. First a wall was 
found crossing Room 20 from east to west 
forming the north side of the continuous 
connecting corridor and butted to the west 
on to the Period 2 building. This post-dated 
the dividing wall between 20/26/31 and 18/19. 
Next, in Room 18, a dividing wall was found 
running north-south, and finally the north 
wall of Rooms 18 and 26 was found to lie to 
the south of its line planned in the 1930s. 
This latter wall line had already presented 
problems in the 1930s with Mellor and 
Goodchild suggesting that the 1970s wall 
line was in fact the survival of an earlier wall 
(1942, 62). They found that their northern 
wall, not found at all in the 1970s except to 


the north of Room 26, was accompanied by a parallel 
foundation trench to its south and ended at the 
north-east corner of the building at a stone base or 


Fig. 8 West wing, oven F25; 1:50 


pier, 1.07m by 0.76m, which they thought was also 
earlier on the unconvincing argument that the wall 
abutted it. It would seem more likely, however, that 
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Fig. 9 West wing, oven F25; view north 


this was an architectural feature at the corner of 
the building. Like their northern wall this was not 
relocated in the 1970s. 

While this complex and contradictory evidence 
throws doubt on the neat 1937/8 phasing, the 
evidence of the plan (Figure 3) still suggests that 
there were two phases in the eastern part of the 
Period 3 building. Taking that evidence alone, an 
initial phase may have seen corridor 21 terminating 
in Rooms 34 to the west and 20 to the east, the upper 
parts roofed with gables facing south. Later it is clear 
that corridor 21 ran on through Room 20 to the east. 
- The plan also suggests that Rooms 18 and 19 were 
a separate block with their roof line running north- 
south. These possibilities are explored more fully in 
the Discussion section. 

No floors were noted in 1937/8 in any of Rooms 
18-20, 26 or 31. Quantities of hexagonal stone roof 
tiles present in the overburden layers suggested a 
stone roof. 

The 1937/8 excavations in the east wing showed 
that a corridor had been added to its front, continuing 
southward as far as Room 6. The corridor wall was 


set in a trench on three courses of foundation stone 
(Mellor and Goodchild 1942, fig. 2). The corridor 
itself was floored with a layer of stone overlain by 
mortar, and was interrupted by two walls which were 
contemporary with the corridor wall. At the same 
time Room 3/4 was divided to form a passageway, 
Room 4, floored in opus signinum, presumably serving 
as an entrance to Room 3 to the north and Room 5 
to the south. The excavators’ suggestion that this 
was a through passage is not convincing. The walls 
in the corridor are on the same line as the north and 
south walls of the entrance passage and are likely to 
mark an entrance directly from the courtyard with 
levelling steps on either side, rather than the room 
suggested by the excavators. The Period 2 doorway to 
Room 3 was now blocked but the entrance to Room 2 
was retained judging by a step on the opposite side of 
the corridor from the courtyard. The floor of Room 
2 was now below the level of the corridor. A room, 
Room 1, was added to the north of the wing entered 
by a step up from a rectangular space at the junction 
of the east and north wing corridors. From the same 
space three steps up were recorded into Room 18 
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and one step up to the west into the corridor 20/21 
(Figures 3 and 36). 

A west wing was represented by an aisled 
building (Figure 7). This was constructed on the line 
of the Period 2 wall 108, which was removed along 
the east face of the building but retained to the north 
between the west and north wing. The building was 
set to the south of the east-west running wall bonded 
with wall 108. The surviving walls were wider than 
those in the north wing, measuring c. 0.7m wide set 
on foundations c. 0.82m wide. Internally the position 
of six pairs of posts was marked by five post-pads of 
mortared stone measuring from 1m to 1.4m square, 
a single reused Bath stone, 0.9m square and 0.35m 
deep, discussed further below, and five robbed-out 
rectangles. Each bay measured a consistent 3m 
between centres and provided a central aisle 6m in 
width, with side aisles c. 2.5m wide. 

A cross-wall had been built at the same time 
as the west wall. Despite robbing at its east end, 
enough survived at its junction with the east wall 
to show that it had been butted against it. This 
inconsistency might suggest a change of plan during 
the construction process and the lengthening of the 
building from four to six bays or perhaps marked a 
change of level within the building. The paucity of 
roof tiles or slates suggested that in both Period 3 and 
4 the roofs had been of shingles or thatch. Window 
glass was present in quantity in destruction layers. 

Reuse of the Bath stone post pad in the north- 
east corner of the room was suggested by three 
rudimentary Lewis-holes in its upper side. The stone 
formed part of a structure, F39, comprising stone 
walls 0.3m wide, running to abut the north wall 
and enclosing a blank rectangular space measuring 
3m by 1.4m. To the south of the postpad was a large 
stone slab and to the east flagstone paving abutting 
the wall. On the opposite side a short length of wall 
ran to the west. All the components of F39 and the 
postpad had been laid directly onto the natural 
clay. 

F39 may have had a connection with an oven F25 
on the outside of the building to its north (Figures 8 
and 9). The oven floor had been constructed of reused 
sandstone roof slates and some brick, surrounded by 
circular stone sides. It had been cut into the natural 
clay which was heat-affected and discoloured in 
the immediate vicinity. Its stoking pit to the east 
survived to a depth of 0.35m. The lowest course of 
a small diagonal wall, 1.5m long, was located to the 
west of the oven. Further to the west an area of dark 
brown loam survived beneath later Period 4 flooring 
directly overlying the natural clay. 


A 3m wide cobbled trackway with kerb stones 
leading into the courtyard from the south may have 
been constructed in this period. The track may have 
been cambered since a central spine of larger stones 
was visible with smaller more compacted stones 
to the side that may originally have covered the 
trackway but had been subsequently ploughed away. 
An area of surviving cobbling in the centre of the 
courtyard may have been a more widespread addition 
to form an associated surface. Two circular bases of 
mortared stone, 1.35m in diameter, may have been 
tank or statue bases. One was east of the north-east 
corner of the west wing, the other more centrally 
placed to the west of the east wing. A small pit and 
a line of three shallow postholes were also found to 
the east of the west wing. 

In the north wing, fragments of a brooch came 
from the floor of Room 36. The floor of Room 25 
contained 2nd-century pottery and those of Rooms 
24 and 32 pottery dated later than the 2nd century. 
The floor of Room 23 had 4th-century pottery which 
must be regarded as intrusive. A hone (Figure 29.65) 
was found in gully F18. 

In the west wing, pottery from beneath oven 
F25 was dated 2nd—4th century and pottery in the 
stokehole fill was dated 2nd—3rd century. Nails were 
also found beneath the oven and in the surrounding 
surface. 


Period 4, Earlier 4th century 


The north wing was embellished by the addition of 
an apse and entry hall in Rooms 24 and 29, and new 
rooms, 37 and 19A, at the south-west and north-east 
corners of the range respectively. 

The apse was added to the north wall of the 
Period 3 block opening into Room 29 (Figure 10). 
This was built of local stone but included appreciable 
quantities of ceramic roofing tiles. A roughly built 
internal ledge varying between 0.2m and 0.4m in 
width would have supported its floor. This latter 
would have lain at least 0.25m above the floor of 
Room 29, the north wall remaining to at least this 
height above the Period 4 floor level (Figure 11). 
The excavations of 1937/8 revealed that Room 29 
and the eastern part of Room 28 had been dug 
out for what the excavators thought was a furnace 
pit. A flue opening east of the pit through the wall 
between Rooms 29 and 30 was also explored then, 
the excavators noting the absence of burning on 
the flue sides. However, they were unable to find 
evidence of a furnace in Room 30, although they 
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Fig. 10 North wing, apse Room 29; view west 


did locate stone voussoirs dumped in 
the room. Re-excavation in the 1970s 
revealed disturbed stratigraphy and 
damaged structures, the evidence 
from both excavations suggesting later 
disturbance, but again no evidence of a 
lowered furnace room 

The construction of an apsidal 
addition to Room 29, not noticed in 
1937/8, provides a context for these 
features and suggests that the lowered 


Room 29 to) i 1M 


Fig. 11 Section across Room 29; 1:40 
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Fig. 12 West wing, oven F30; scale 1:100 


floor in Room 29 was intended for a hypocaust and 
a heated room. Although the remarks in the 1942 
report about the extension of the lowered area into 
Room 28 suggest that it predated the wall between 
the two rooms, this may be no more than an over 
digging which was subsequently stabilised on the 
line of the wall. Certainly no earlier wall to the 
west was located in the 1970s excavation. While a 
hypocaust in Room 29 seems likely, the absence of 
a furnace room in Room 30, despite the presence 
of the flue and voussoirs, indicates that this was an 
abandoned project. 

A heated floor in Room 29, either built or only 
planned, fits well with alterations in the Period 2 
block in Rooms 24 and 25. Their dividing wall was 
replaced by a new wall 2m to its east in Room 25, 
and a cross wall was inserted in the south of Room 
24 which did not continue to the new dividing wall. 
The evidence suggests an entry hall from the front 
corridor into the south part of Room 24, with an 
entrance to the right through into the north part 
of Room 24 now opened out to include the heated 
Room 29 and the apse beyond. The latter would have 
formed an area for ceremonial dining, slightly raised, 
and is likely to have been embellished. 

Room 37 was attached to the south-west corner 
of the building. This was the largest room in the 
wing measuring 8.5m by 7.8m externally. Its south 
and east walls were thicker at 0.9 to 1m than the 
earlier exterior walls of the wing. They had been 
butted on to the Period 3 walls. No floor levels were 
recorded. On the opposite corner of the building, 
Room 19A was butted on to the Period 3 north wall. 
Its original interior had been lost to later features and 


later arrangements had also removed the south-east 
corner of the room. 

Two similar structures, Rooms 38 and 40, were 
added at either end of the west wing, each measuring 
4m wide externally (Figure 7). Room 38 extended 
across the east-west wall division bonded to Wall 108. 
In the room the Period 3 oven, F25, had been robbed 
and sealed by a layer of large stone and earth rubble. 
This was associated with a small area of mortar floor 
which overlay the Period 3 burnt deposits. A well- 
laid stone surface set on mortar in the north-west 
corner of Room 39 overlay the Period 3 layer of dark 
brown loam. Large flagstones set on a mortar surface 
survived in the western aisle of Room 41 and patches 
of mortar flooring were also noted elsewhere in the 
room which may have lain beneath further paving. 
There was no evidence of the floor in Room 40. 

In the centre of the building were two industrial 
features. To the north, F31 comprised three large 
stones reddened by fire and surrounded by a 
blackened deposit 0.38m deep lying directly on the 
natural clay. The feature was overlain by rubble 
perhaps from its superstructure. To its south, 
F30 comprised a linear pit set across the line of 
the building (Figure 12). In its western half were 
flagstones set vertically into a 0.4m deep pit cut 
into the natural clay, the pit containing a fine 
heat-affected soil beneath an ashy deposit. To the 
east, the pit was 0.2m deep and filled with a black 
ashy deposit. The clay surrounding this half of the 
pit was heat-reddened. To the south, on the centre 
line of the building was a flagged surface with an 
overlying layer of burnt material. The flagging 
connected southward with a stone-based chamber to 
its south-west measuring 1m by 0.7m and with the 
surrounding clay burnt red. As with F31 the feature 
was overlain by rubble. 

On the exterior, two lines of postholes replicated 
the north-east corner of the building, the eastern line 
cut into the Period 2 boundary wall and its robber 
trench to the south. The postholes were generally 
0.35m in diameter by 0.15m deep. A surface of stone, 
brick and tile had been laid at the south-east corner 
extending into the courtyard. 

A 3m wide ditch was cut between the additional 
room, 38, to the west wing and the north wing, 
running parallel to the earlier boundary wall and 
some 6m to its west. At its southern butt end the 
ditch was shallow with a concave profile. It had been 
backfilled with an upper fill of large stones above a 
lower stony clay fill. The ditch was not located to 
the north of Trench 46 where only its east side was 
excavated, again with an upper fill of stone. 
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In the north wing, six coins (Cat. nos 8, 15, 16, 
45, 61, 65) were noted in Room 28 in occupation 
layers overlying the Period 3 floor and sealed by 
the Period 5A floors. These ranged in date from a 
single 2nd-century coin of A.D. 165-8 through three 
3rd-century coins, to two of the early 4th-century the 
latest A.D. 313-17. Pottery from the same layers was 
dated to the 4th century. 

In the west wing, a coin of A.D. 330-40 (Cat. no. 
100) came from pit F30, while 4th-century pottery 
came from the sub-floor beneath the paving in the 
north-west area of the building (Room 39), from 
the mortar floor in Room 38, the flagstone floor of 
Room 41, and from F31. The blackened deposit 
surrounding F31 contained a small bronze tack and 
nails. Two of the postholes at the north-east corner 
contained 2nd-century pottery and the external 
surface 2nd to 3rd-century pottery. Pottery from the 
ditch north of the west wing was 2nd-century in the 
lower fill and 2nd—4th in the upper fill. The lower 
fill also contained a number of nails. 


Period 5A, Later 4th century 


The north and south walls of the north wing were 
replaced by new walls abutting them on their 
exterior (Figures 3-5 and 36). Construction differed 
slightly in that the new wall had slightly smaller and 
squarer facing blocks than the old wall but the basic 
rubble infilling and use of courses was the same as 
was the use of pitched stone footings. The new wall 
width was only marginally wider at c. 0.58m than 
the former width ofc. 0.55m. On the north side, the 
wall ran from the north-west corner to the west side 
of Room 19A, abutting the Period 3 projecting apse 
on either side along the north wall. On the south, 
the wall abutted the east wall of Room 37 to the 
west and the Period 3 east wing corridor wall to the 
east. Iwo internal walls on the north side oversailed 
the earlier wall to abut the new one. That between 
Rooms 35 and 36 was rebuilt on top of the former 
wall, while the wall between Rooms 28 and 36 was 
replaced by a new wall 2.5m to the east cutting the 
earlier floor. Like its predecessor this had evidence 
of a connecting doorway. In Room 29 a new floor 
was laid across the earlier wall to abut the new wall 
(Mellor and Goodchild 1942, fig. 2). The new walls 
and floor therefore indicated the levelling of the 
Period 3 outer wall to its lowest course, presumably 
below all the room floor levels. No such evidence to 
prove the removal of the Period 4 wall existed on the 
south side (see the Overall discussion). 


Mellor and Goodchild’s plan shows the added 
wall on the north side of the north wing continuing 
to form the wall round Room 19A but this was seen 
not to be the case in the 1970s when the added wall 
was seen to butt against the earlier room. 

In the west part of the north range, the hypocaust 
and furnace chamber in the west rooms, 33 and 35, 
were abandoned and infilled with rubbish deposits 
of stone rubble, soil and animal bone. 

The section across Room 28 recorded in 1937/8 
showed that the new floor across the Period 3 outer 
wall was of cement 0.1m thick. A more complex 
sequence of yellow mortar floors was recorded in 
the 1970s. The 1937/8 excavators commented on the 
evidence of subsequent use and wear. In Room 29 
excavations in the 1970s recorded a concrete floor 
overlying the possible hypocaust infill on which was 
a layer of mixed loam and plaster. 

A new baths suite was constructed at the 
south end of the east wing, Mellor and Goodchild 
commenting on the similarity of its walls to the 
added walls in the north wing (1942, 56). The 
Period 3 corridor was continued southward by the 
addition of two rooms, 13 and 14, with the walls of 
Room 14 butted on to the corridor (Figure 3). These 
rooms were interpreted as an antechamber in 14 and 
undressing room in 13. Room 12 was a tepidarium 
with a channelled hypocaust and two cold water 
baths to the west. Rooms 10 and 11 were hot rooms 
with apses to the south and tubulatio tiles on the 
walls. The former furnace in Room 7 was replaced 
by a new furnace room to the east in Room 9. On the 
exterior a cobbled path with a stone kerb was laid 
around the south-west corner of the new structure 

In the north wing, a coin of 337-61 was recorded 
in the 1937/8 excavations on the floor of Room 28 
as well as late Roman colour-coated wares. Fourteen 
coins (Cat. nos 117, 127, 134, 149, 152, 179, 184-6, 
193-5, 197 and 224) with a date range of A.D. 335- 
78 of which nine were dated A.D. 364-78 were 
recovered from the Room 33 hypocaust infill. Pottery 
dated from the 2nd to 4th century, nails, hobnails, 
a bronze nail cleaner (Figure 21.33), studs (Figure 
23.79, Cat. no. 86), a finger ring (Figure 18.15), a key 
(Cat. no. 134), a fragment of crucible (Cat. no. 71), 
late-Roman glass (Figure 38.39) and animal bone 
were also present. The cobbling and gully outside 
Room 35 incorporated 4th-century pottery. Early 
3rd-century pottery came from the material dumped 
in the Room 29 possible hypocaust. A possible lead 
weight (Cat. no. 106) and splashes of lead were found 
on the floor of Room 36. 
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Fig. 14 North wing, corn driers Room 19; view west 
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Period 5B, Late 4th/?5th century 


In the north wing, flagstone floors were noted in 
Rooms 28 and 36 and a sub-floor in Room 29. These 
were laid after the Period 5A floors had become 
heavily worn and tread layers had accumulated on 
them (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, 64). A stone filled 
pit had later been cut through the floors (Figure 11: 
5.3). The presumably unused hypocaust chamber 
in Room 29 had been infilled before the floor was 
laid. This fill was examined in 1937/8 when it was 
described as a mass of ash and refuse. Large numbers 
of blue, red and white tesserae were also recorded. The 
Period 3 Room 19, and the Period 4 added room at 
the north-east corner, Room 19A, were converted 
to agricultural use with two similar corn-driers set 
parallel with each other separated by the Period 3 
wall (Figures 13 and 14). This latter was curtailed 


Fill Oven 


Fig. 15 North wing, oven Room 37; 1:50 


short of the east wall of the range at a 0.38m wide gap 
marked by two large dressed blocks. The entrance 
gap was hollowed by use (F1) continuing to the 
exterior, suggesting that access to the corn driers 
was from there. Both T-shaped corn-drying ovens 
were of similar dimensions and plan. Their stone 
flues were a single stone thick and they had been 
trench built into the natural clay. The stoking pits 
were roughly circular, measuring 2m in diameter. No 
floor levels survived or the upper parts of the kilns. 
Although the corn-driers were not located in 1937/8, 
traces of a cement floor were recorded in the north 
part of the room. Outside the building to the north 
were deposits of rubbish and four pits, F2, F7, F9 
and F10. On the opposite corner of the building to 
Rooms 19 and 19A, an oven was inserted into one 
corner of Room 37 constructed of mortared stone 
with a T-shaped flue and a stoking pit surrounded 
by a rough stone setting (Figure 
15). A pit and stakehole were also 
recorded. 

The baths in the east wing 
were extensively modified with 
the furnace room, 9, turned into 
a stone-floored storehouse, and 
the earlier furnace room, Room 
7, recommissioned to heat Rooms 
11 and 12. The hypocaust in 
Room 10 was now the site of a 
corn-drying oven serviced from 
the apsidal end and linked with 
the Room 9. The rebuilding 
work was characterised by the 
extensive reuse of building stone, 
architectural fragments and large 
floor tiles 

In Room 28, in the 1937/8 
excavations, the flagging sealed 
a Theodosian coin of 379-95 
although this was argued by the 
excavators to have been originally 
lost on, not below, the floor. The 
Room 29 sub-floor contained 
4th-century pottery. The fills of 
the oven in Room 37 contained 
four coins (Cat. nos 34, 109, 183 
and 192) the two latest dated A.D. 
364-78. A coin of 321-2 (Cat. no. 
80) and a copper alloy awl (Figure 
22.47) came from the northern 
oven in Room 19A. 

Pit F7 to the north of the 
building contained a fine silver 


Room 37 
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nail-cleaner (Cat. no. 29), a blade (Cat. no. 123) and 
4th-century pottery. Pit F9 produced a metal strip 
(Cat. no 62) and a fragment of later 4th or early 5th- 
century vessel glass (Cat. no. 43). Pit F10 revealed a 
fragment of glass reused as a blade (Cat. no. 70) and 
4th-century pottery. 


Period 6 


The presence of small finds of medieval and post- 
medieval date, and of post-medieval pottery, may 
be an indication of later occupation rather than 
dispersed material. The only later feature was found 
in Room 35 where a roughly circular stone-lined pit 
had been cut through infill and destruction layers 
in the room’s south-east corner. Extensive stone 
robbing including the removal of some foundation 
stone remained undated but may be associated with 
the medieval finds. Subsequent destruction and 
levelling was witnessed by deposits of rubble where 
spared by the plough. 


Finds 


Coins, by Cathy King 


The report and a catalogue can be found on the 
accompanying CD-ROM. 


Brooches, by Donald F. Mackreth 


All are made from a copper alloy, unless otherwise 
stated. Each item is described by the catalogue 
number, trench number and context number. This 
text was written in May 1991 and revised in April 
2001. 


Colchester derivatives 

1. Figure 16. 288, 16.4, west of wall 108 topsoil. 
The seventeen-coil spring has an axis bar which 
passes through the lower of two holes in a plate 
behind the head of the bow, the chord passing 
through the upper hole. Each wing has two 
sunken beaded ridges. The junction of the bow 
with each wing is masked by a slight moulding 
rising from the wing. The plate behind the head 
is carried over the top to run as a beaded ridge 
down the upper part of the bow. The top of the 
ridge has cross-cuts on either side of a flat face 


into which is cut a saltire. The rest of the bow 
is plain and tapers to a pointed foot. The catch- 
plate is fretted to form an open-work cross with 
a pierced circle above and below. The return 
is defined on each side by a groove and has an 
incised chevron between these. 

The writer has only noted one parallel for 
the basic decorative scheme coupled with the 
spring-fixing system (France and Gobel 1985, 
78, fig. 40.55), the usual one being the Polden 
Hill system in which the spring is mounted 
between pierced plates at the ends of the wings. 
The buried beaded mouldings on the wings and 
the beaded ridge on the upper bow (e.g. Romilly 
Allen 1904, pl. opp. p. 102) are the chief features 
of the group which also has big piercings in the 
catch-plate. Although the group is still undated, 
it gave rise to another resembling the present 
piece, including the mouldings masking the 
junctions of the wings with the bow (Goodyear 
1969, 114, fig. 4, B). The distribution of the 
early type tends to favour the lower Severn 
Valley while that of the more developed type 
runs further up the valley and has outliers 
across central southern England. Very few have 
been published and fewer still have any dating: 
Bagendon, Glos, c. 50-60 (Clifford 1961, 173, 
fig. 31.5); Baginton, Warks, The Lunt, before 
c. 75 (Hobley 1973, 66, fig. 19.7); Nettleton, 
lst century (Wedlake 1982, 123-5, fig. 52.36A); 
Camerton, after 90 (Wedlake 1958, 218, fig. 50.8); 
Nettleton, 2nd century (Wedlake 1982, 123, fig. 
52.36); Wilcote, Oxon, 3rd century (Brodribb et 
al. 1971, 110, fig. 47.67). As the developed form 
is the fore-runner of a major family belonging to 
the later 1st century and the 2nd, the preferred 
dating here is that given by the examples from 
Bagendon and the Lunt: before A.D. 75, possibly 
before A.D. 66/70. 


Figure 16. 3442, 55.2, courtyard topsoil. The 
spring, now missing, had been mounted like that 
on the last brooch. Each wing is plain except for 
a groove at the end. The plate behind the head 
rises as a crest above the wings. The bow is very 
thin and has two cross-cuts at its foot. 

This brooch belongs to a family made in 
the area centering on south Northamptonshire. 
Its characteristics are the very thin bow and 
the overall proportions including the way in 
which the plate holding the spring system 
over sails the wings. The only variations here 
are the grooves across the foot and at the end 
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Fig. 16 Brooches; scale 1:1 


of the wings. The only parallel known to the 
writer for the small size of the present example 
comes from Cirencester (Corinium Museum, 
no accession number). The dating is not good, 
due mainly to the excavations producing them 
remaining unpublished: Bancroft, Mausoleum, 
1/25-50 (Mackreth 1994, 9, fig. 131.9); Quinton, 
Northants, 50-60 (Friendship-Taylor 1979, 
135-7, fig. 63.471); Bancroft villa. late 3rd—early/ 
mid 4th century (Mackreth 1994, 290, fig. 
135.41); Wilcote, Oxon, 300-360 (Hands 1998, 
49, fig. 18.32). Such a sharp break in the dates 
should mean, in default of better evidence, that 
the second half of the Ist century is preferred; 
the others must have been residual in their 
contexts. 


3. Figure 16. 2025, 45.2, courtyard topsoil. The axis 


bar of the hinged pin is housed in the wings. 
Each of these has a series of angular ridges, the 
one at the end being more prominent than the 
others. The bow is divided into two parts by 
two cross-mouldings. The upper bow has two 
mouldings on each side, the outer one being 
short. Down the centre is a thin ridge. The lower 
bow has a V incised at the top and a deep groove 
down each side. At the foot is a small projection. 
There is some evidence for tinning. 

The group to which this belongs is 
predominantly south-western in its distribution. 
The use of extra mouldings at the head of the bow 
has recently been discussed (Mackreth 1992a, 
53-4) and for hinged-pin brooches the present 
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dating points to the end of the Ist century and 
the 2nd up to c. A.D. 150/175 when all British 
bow brooches had ceased to be made. In the 
present case, the moulding across the middle of 
the bow may reflect the knop on the Trumpet 
type, in which case, the indicated date-range is 
appropriate. However, a reasonably close parallel 
dates to after c. A.D. 65 (Maxfield 1991, 82, fig. 
23.1) and may suggest that to tie the present 
example to the Trumpet with its more extended 
range might be unwise. 


4225, 67.1, courtyard topsoil. Only the head of 
the bow is left. The axis bar for the hinged pin 
is housed in very short and plain wings. On the 
head is part of a cast-on loop with a cut-out at 
its base on each side. The top of the bow is flat 
and the front has a step down each side and the 
tops of two rectangular cells for enamel, now 
missing. 

The probable full form of the brooch has 

the cells for enamel confined to the upper part 
of the bow, the lower bow having a central arris, 
a divided lenticular boss on each side at the top, 
and tapering to a broad foot with a projecting 
moulding (e.g., Dudley 1967, 34, figs. 12 and 
13, 17, 19-21, 24, 25, 27, 29, 31). The dating is: 
Caerleon, A.D. 130-180 (Wheeler and Wheeler 
1928, 162, fig. 3.13). A version having lozenge 
cells with infilling triangles on the upper bow 
is, as yet, undated. There is a version in which 
the lower bow is longer and divided by two more 
lenticular mouldings (e.g., Dudley 1967, 32, fig. 
11.12, 14, 15), and this is also undated. All three 
should have come from the same workshop 
and the distribution of its products is mainly 
in Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset and the nearer 
parts of Gloucestershire. The large number 
from Nor’Nour distorts the pattern, but a sea 
trade would perhaps be the best explanation for 
the spread of the type along the south coast and 
for isolated examples in eastern England. The 
date-range is likely to be the 2nd century up to 
c. A.D. 150/175. 
Figure 16. 3408, 45.2, courtyard topsoil. Only the 
lower bow and catch-plate survive. The front has 
a central arris and a small projecting foot. Not 
enough survives for the family to be identified. 
All that can be said is that the brooch was made 
before A.D. 150/175. 


Strip 
6. 4070, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. x-ray 7026. Iron. 


Only the rolled-under head with part of the pin 
survives; the rolled-under section is as wide as 
the top of the bow. 

Almost exclusively at home in the south- 
west, Gloucestershire, Somerset, Wiltshire and 
parts of Dorset, there are some outliers, but 
not enough to suggest a secondary production 
area. The material is commonly iron, the pin 
invariably hinged and the head of the bow 
overwhelmingly rolled-under. The dating is: 
Maiden Castle, before A.D. 43 (Wheeler 1943, 
252, fig. 85.35); Bradley Stoke, mid-lst century 
or before (Mackreth 1993, 51, fig. 7.55); Gussage 
All Saints, mid-lst century (Wainwright 1979, 
108, fig. 82.1049); Puckeridge, Herts, Claudian ?— 
A.D. 70 (Partridge 1979, 40, fig. 6.13); Waddon 
Hill, Stoke Abbot, A.D. 50-60 (Webster 1960, 
97, fig. 7.16); Longthorpe, Claudian-Neronian 
(Dannell and Wild 1987, 85, fig. 21.2); Nettleton, 
later 1st into early 2nd century (Wedlake 1982, 
120, fig. 50.2); Ilchester, 3rd—4th century? 
(Leach 1982, 245-7, fig. 116.24); Barton Court, 
Oxon, late or post-Roman (Miles 1986, 5:D4, 
fig. 102.2, no. 2). 


Late La Téne 
7. 4068, 67.1, courtyard topsoil. x-ray 7042. Iron. 


Most of the bow and part of the spring, with the 
chord now being separate, survives. The bow 
has a thin rectangular section; only the top of 
the catch-plate is present. 


4095, 70.1, South-East Building topsoil. x-ray 
7030. Iron. A fragment of a similar brooch, the 
section of the bow being much narrower. 


7014, 64.1, west wing topsoil. x-ray 7044. Iron. 
Complete four-coil-internal-chord spring, but 
no pin. The bow is roughly oval in section and 
the x-ray suggests that there may be a groove 
down the middle. The catch-plate is small as is 
the whole brooch which is no more than 29mm 
high. 

None of these is a Nauheim or Drahtfibel 
proper; for that, one or more would have had 
to have a framed catch-plate. However, as all 
three are made of iron, it is not wise to draw too 
many conclusions on the differing size of section. 
One might say that the last is likely to be later 
than the other two, but no stress is laid on this. 
When dealing with the dating, the parallels are 
all in iron, all 4th-century examples have been 
omitted: Braughing, c. 25 BC-AD 20 (Partridge 


1979, 103, fig. 30.3); Verulamium, King Harry 
Lane, pre-conquest (Stead and Rigby 1989, 
386, fig. 177.440.2), before A.D. 45 (ibid., 310, 
fig. 112, 134.2); Bagendon, A.D. 43/45-47/52 
(Clifford 1961, 167, fig. 29.1); Kelvedon, Essex, 
before A.D. 65 (Rodwell 1988, 67, fig. 53.4); 
Longthorpe, Claudian-Neronian (Dannell and 
Wild 1987, 85, fig. 21.1); Leicester, mid—late 
lst century (Connor and Buckley 1999, 261, fig. 
119.18, 20); Chichester, 43—late Flavian (Down 
1989, 186), late 1st-mid/late 2nd century (ibid. 
186); Wilcote, Oxon, 150-175 (Hands 1998, 53, 
fig. 19.44); London, early 2nd century (Wilmott 
1991, 118, fig. 81.301); Neatham, Hants, late 
2nd-early 3rd century (Millett and Graham 1986, 
118, fig. 82.301). The dates given show that there 
is a distinct fall off in the late Ist century and 
most had probably passed out of use by 75/80. 


Trumpet variety 
10. Figure 16. 265, 15.1, Room 37 topsoil. The 


bilateral spring is mounted on an axis bar held 
by two pierced plates. On the head is a cast-on 
tab with a depression in the centre of each side 
suggesting that it had been intended to be a 
loop. The trumpet head is offset from the top by 
a groove, has a line of white metal solder round 
the top, another down the middle and spot of 
solder on each side. The lower bow forms the 
wings of an insect, there being a D-shaped cell 
for enamel on each wing and another on the 
body between. A mid-blue enamel survives in 
the latter, but the wings only have a discoloured 
green. The enamelled cells are surrounded by 
white metal solder. The foot-knob is the head 
and has a projection for its proboscis. 

This is the commonest form of insect 
brooch, the trumpet along with the pin-fixing 
arrangement showing that it was made in Britain. 
The full decorative scheme would have had 
beaded white metal, probably silver, wire along 
the soldered strips with a rosette on each side of 
the head. Although easily recognised, numbers 
of the type are not great with the result that the 
dating is thin: Caerleon, 160-230 (Brewer 1986, 
172, fig. 55,13). An alternative design, lacking the 
trumpet head, comes from South Shields and is 
dated to the middle of the 2nd century (Miket 
1983, 113, fig. 72.87). In general, it should be 
expected that the trumpet head here should be 
roughly coeval with the main Trumpet series, 
but not starting as early: 2nd century up to c. 
A.D. 175 with some lasting possibly into the 
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3rd century. However, the specialised form of 
the brooch may have given rise to a different 
floruit, but, without more dated examples, this 
cannot be established. 


Crossbow 
11. 1024, 12.9, Room 36 stratified floor, PSA. The 


foot only, the front is plain and the slot for the 
pin is on the left instead of the right which is the 
almost universal position for the catch. 

There is no trace of decoration and there is 
no trace of gilding, but this is not to say that it 
had not once been so finished. The distinctive 
feature is the pin-slot on the left-hand side. 
Invariably brooches have the catch for the pin on 
the right and it is only amongst the Crossbows 
that the reverse may be found. In default of any 
other feature, the dating of those Crossbows 
with the same feature is presented in the hopes 
that it will reflect the possible range here. 1. 
Richborough, no date (Cunliffe 1968, 91, pl. 
32.77). 2. Winchester, Lankhills, 350-390 (Clarke 
1979, 260, fig. 32.532); South Shields, late 4th 
century and later (Bidwell and Speake 1994, 
179, fig. 7, 1, 5) and no date (Allason-Jones and 
Miket 1984, 100, 3.45). 3. Caernarvon, late 4th 
century (Casey and Davies 1993, 166, fig. 10.2, 
12); Corbridge, no date (Snape 1993, 54, fig. 
11,85); Wroxeter, no date (Shrewsbury, Rowley’s 
House Museum, X16). 4. South Shields, no date 
(Allason-Jones and Miket 1984, 106, 3.86). 5. 
Richborough, after A.D. 340 (Cunliffe 1968, 
80 described under 81, pl. 33.80); Winchester, 
Lankhills, 350-380 (Clarke 1979, 260, fig. 32.24); 
Ickham, Kent, (unpublished, sf. 51); Lydney, no 
date (Wheeler and Wheeler 1932, 78, fig. 13.26). 
6. Caernarvon, early—mid 4th century (Casey 
and Davies 1993, 165, fig. 10.1, 8); Catterick, 
excavations J. S. Wacher (Lab. No 3641); 
Corbridge, no date (Snape 1993, 55, fig. 11.86); 
near Peterborough, no date (Peterborough 
Museum,-L297). Most in this group have 
decoration which has a tendency to be C-shaped. 
7. C-ornament Winchester, Lankhills, 350-90 
(Clarke 1979, 260, fig. 32.278); Cirencester, 2 
examples (unpublished: Cir. 60.A.XIII (2) sf. 185, 
AE [35]; Cir. 71.S sf. 358 Tr. IX (5)); Brancaster, 
Bunkle Collection, no date (Hinchliffe and Green 
1985, 200, fig. 86.10); near Bury St. Edmunds, 
no date (Hattatt 1987, 267-8, fig. 83,1269). 8. 
C-ornament, Winchester, Lankhills, 370-390 
(Clarke 1979, 261, fig. 32.447), 390-400 (ibid., 
262, fig. 32.587); Richborough, no date (Bushe- 
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Fig. 17 Brooches; scale 1:1 


Fox 1926, 44, pl. 18.19). These are guaranteed to 
be late 4th century. 

The numbers which mark each section 
above are ultimately derived from the divisions 
perceived by Keller (1971) to be successive stages 
in the development of the Crossbow based on 
coin-dated graves in Southern Bavaria. His 
sequence has much to commend it, but the 
surprising feature here is that a purely functional 
aspect of a brooch, which side has the pin slot, 
should overwhelmingly show a date-range in 
the second half of the 4th century and beyond. 
One only is potentially earlier, the Caernarvon 
example in group 6, and that is not guaranteed. 
It is hard to believe that this dating is purely 
chance. If it has to be accepted, tight divisions on 


the style of decoration on particular Crossbows 
are useless. The fragment from Atworth almost 
certainly dates after A.D. 350. 


Penannulars 
12. Figure 17. 2007, 44.1, courtyard topsoil. The 


ring has a circular section and was forged from 
rolled sheet metal. Each terminal is returned 
along the top surface of the ring and has two 
cross-grooves. 

Such brooches were easy and cheap to make 
and their light weight almost certainly meant 
that they were cheap to buy. Because of this, 
great subtlety in design should not be expected 
and the presence of one or two or three grooves 
on the terminals may not be chronologically 
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13. 


significant: one groove, Hod Hill, before A.D. 
50 (Brailsford 1962, 12, fig. 11.E11; Richmond 
1968, 117-19); North Cerney, Ditches, Claudian- 
Neronian (Trow 1988, 51, fig. 24.26), Nettleton, 
4th century (Wedlake 1982, 133, fig. 55.81); 
two grooves, Bagendon, Glos, A.D. 43/45—47/52 
(Clifford 1961, 184, fig. 36.9); Wilcote, Oxon, 
Claudian (Hands 1998, 34, fig. 25.26); Waddon 
Hill, Stoke Abbott, Dorset, three examples, A:D. 
50-60 (Webster 1960, 97, fig. 7.21, 22; Webster 
1981, 62, fig. 59.13); Longthorpe, Cambs, c. 
A.D. 45-60/65 (Frere and St Joseph 1974, 46, 
fig. 24.15); Halstock, Dorset, 2 examples, before 
A.D. 60 or after c. A.D. 110/20 (Lucas 1993, 79, 
fig. 14.22—3); Prestatyn, A.D. 70s—160 (Mackreth 
1989, 98. fig. 40.28); Verulamium, A.D. 80-150, 
(Wheeler and Wheeler 1936, 210, fig. 45.39); 
Caerleon, Hadrianic-Antonine, (Wheeler and 
Wheeler 1928, 166, fig. 14.23); Leicester, early- 
mid 2nd century (Clay and Pollard 1994, 143, fig. 
74.18), early 3rd, (ibid., 145, fig. 75.28); Wilcote, 
Oxon, later 3rd century (Brodribb et al. 1971, 110, 
fig. 47.71); three grooves, Longthorpe, Cambs, 
c. A.D. 45-60 (Frere and St Joseph 1974, 46, fig. 
24.14), Claudian-Neronian (Dannell and Wild 
1987, 87, fig. 1.12); Bancroft Mausoleum, mid 
4th century—early 5th (Mackreth 1994, 296, 
fig. 134.31). Only those having plain rings with 
circular sections are included and a few with 
idiosyncratic terminals have also been left out. 
The indicated date-range appears to be almost 
entirely lst century AD. 


Figure 17. 211, 7.1, corridor 21, north wing, 
topsoil. The ring has a circular section and was 
forged from rolled or folded sheet metal. Each 
terminal is returned along the top surface of the 
ring and only the left-hand one retains traces 
of the design: a concave surface on each side 
between a cross-groove at each end. 

The design is relatively clear, but can be 
confused with one in which there is a flute 
where there are concave faces here. The 
dating is: Bagendon, Tiberian—early Claudian 
(Clifford 1961, 184, fig. 36.8); Maiden Castle, 
A.D. 25-50 (Wheeler 1943, 264, fig. 86.8); Hod 
Hill, two examples, before A.D. 50 (BM 1958, 
22, fig. 12.49; Brailsford 1962, 13, fig. 11.E18; 
Richmond 1968, 117-19); Colchester, A.D. 
49-61, (Hawkes and Hull 1947, 327, fig. 59.7); 
North Cerney, Ditches, before mid-2nd century 
(Trow 1988, 50, fig. 24.25); Worcester, A.D. 150- 
200 (Mackreth 1992b, 77, fig. 38.6); Dorchester, 


14. 
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A.D. 150-250 (Woodward et al. 1993, 123, fig. 
62.48); Canterbury, A.D. 175—300/320 (Blockley 
et al. 1995, 982, fig. 410.127); Marshfield, Avon, 
after A.D. 370 (Blockley 1985, 148, fig. 46.35); 
Nettleton, Wilts, with coin of 388 (Wedlake 1982, 
133, fig. 55.80). 

Again, only those with plain rings and 
circular sections have been used. The date-range 
once favoured the Ist century, but more recent 
publications have pointed to the floruit having 
lasted into the 2nd. However, the sites producing 
the later dating have early occupation and so may 
all be residual. Those with 4th-century contexts 
were almost certainly residual finds. 


Figure 17. 3426, 59.1, west of west wing, topsoil. 
Made in the same way as Brooch 8, the ring has 
a circular section and the terminals are similarly 
returned along the top surface. The design of the 
terminals is worn and is best seen on the inside. 
Each had a set of three nicks on each side and 
the left-hand one has a wedge-shaped hollow at 
the end. 

The terminal design is unclear: it could 
either be grooved like Brooch 7 or a badly 
preserved pseudo-zoomorphic. In the first case, 
the dating should be like Brooch 7, in the second, 
probably 4th-century (see Brooch 10). 


Figure 17. 3478, 57.1, west wing, topsoil. The 
brooch is cast. The ring has a circular section 
and is continuously ribbed along the top. Each 
terminal is in the same plane as the ring and is 
zoomorphic: there is a pair of well defined ears 
and an eye-brow ridge above a short snout. 
The ribbed ring and the terminals cast in 
one with the ring should be sure signs that this 
brooch is Late Roman at the earliest. Like many 
Late Roman finds, the dating is not as good as 
it may be and the following list looks at various 
elements beginning with ribbed rings excluding 
two types of terminals which form the next two 
elements: pseudo-zoomorphic/zoomorphic 
terminals turned back along the ring, and 
zoomorphic terminals cast in with the ring. 
Ribbed rings: Halstock, after A.D. 110/20 (Lucas 
1993, 79, fig. 14.24); Camerton, A.D. 150-200 
(Wedlake 1958, 232, fig. 54.61); Catterick, with 
4th-century pottery (Kilbride-Jones, 1980a, 
150, fig. 52.14); Shipham, Star Villa, Avon, A.D 
2325-350 (Barton 1964, 84, fig. 7.3); Bancroft 
villa, mid 4th—early 5th century (Mackreth 1994, 
302, fig. 137.55); Great Horwood, Bucks, A.D. 
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350-425 (Waugh 1965, 64, fig. 2.5); Chichester, 
mid-4th-early 5th century (Down 1989, 192); 
Colchester, c. A.D. 350-«. 450 (Crummy 1983, 18, 
fig. 16.103); Ichester, later than the 4th century? 
(Leach 1982, 247, fig. 117.29). Pseudo or real 
zoomorphic terminals turned back along the 
ring: Moulton, Northants, late 3rd—4th century 
(Hunter and Mynard 1977, 134, fig. 19.262); 
Milton Keynes, early—mid-4th century (Marney 
and Mackreth 1987, 133, fig. 41.18); Bradley 
Hill, Somerton, 4th century (Leech 1981, 
214, fig. 16.7); Verulamium, late 4th century 
(Kenyon 1934, 259, fig. 12.12). Cast-in terminals: 
Caernarvon, late 3rd—early/mid 4th century 
(Casey and Davies, 166, fig. 10.2, 16); Brancaster, 
4th century (Hinchliffe and Green 1985, 42, fig. 
28.2); Caernarvon, early—mid 4th century (Casey 
and Davies 1993, 168, fig. 10.2, 17); Barton 
Court, Oxon, late Roman (Miles 1986, 5: D10, 
fig. 103.7); Caernarvon, late 4th century (Casey 
and Davies 1993, 168, fig. 10.2, 19); Birdoswald, 
after 383 (Kilbride-Jones 1980a, 147, fig. 52.2); 
Wilcote, Oxon, late 4th century (Brodribb et al. 
1973, 108, fig. 109.180); Feltwell, Norfolk, c. 400 
or later (Gurney 1986, 30, fig. 22.2). 

The message seems to be clear; all could be 
later than the mid-4th century and some contexts 
could be later than A.D. 400. The only exception 
to this is the ribbed ring from Camerton which 
must be wrongly dated. The same site produced 
another which could have been 2nd century, but 
on the evidence set out above should not have 
been. The cast-in terminal should be later than 
the pseudo-zoomorphic one. 


The metalwork, by Jane M. Burcher, 
with contributions from Susan 
Youngs 


Overview 

The assemblage from Atworth is the only group from 
a large villa complex in the Bath and west Wiltshire 
area to be published in recent years. This fact alone 
underscores its importance for regional Romano- 
British studies. However the lack of comparable local 
assemblages also presents problems of comparison 
and quantification. Although a number of other 
villa sites in the region have been investigated, 
these excavations all date from the 19th or earlier 
20th century and very little of the material has 
survived or been analysed and published in detail. 


At Box, only 2.5 km from Atworth, the list of finds 
from Brakspear’s investigations (1904) is clearly 
incomplete and the most recent work so limited in 
scope that it provided little comparative material 
(Hurst et al. 1987). None of the small finds from 
the very large villa complex at Truckle Hill, North 
Wraxall, investigated in the mid 19th century, 
survive. 

In general, the Atworth metalwork indicates 
a cross-section of Roman life and is typical of a 
rural civilian site spanning the Ist to 4th centuries. 
Male artefacts (nos 37-41 and probably most of the 
tools) and female artefacts (most of the jewellery) 
are represented. A handful of fine quality finds 
(in particular the nail-cleaners nos 29, 33 and 34) 
suggests residents of relatively high status. The two 
styli (nos 44 and 129) indicate literacy, the locks 
and keys imply that items of value were kept in the 
villa and the military equipment belonged to a man 
holding rank in society. The majority of the finds 
are of a domestic nature although the work of the 
villa is also represented by finds of tools. The spatial 
analysis of the Atworth metalwork (Tables 1 and 2) 
suggests that all the buildings were multi-functional, 
providing both residential and working space. 

The metalwork indicates earlier Romano-British 
activity on the site. There are eight objects which 
can confidently be assigned a Ist or 2nd-century 
date (nos 11, 18, 30-2, 42, 74 and 108). This accords 
with the mainly late 1st and 2nd-century dates for 
the brooches and the evidence of the samian that 
demonstrates considerable occupation of the site 
at this time. The dating of the military metalwork 
(nos 37-41) and other objects possibly including the 
spoons (nos 42-3) and finger ring (no. 12) span the 
2nd and 3rd centuries and can be paralleled by the 
late 2nd-3rd-century vessel glass and 3rd century or 
earlier cast window glass. 

In its final phase the villa is a relatively 
substantial, well appointed complex, and can be 
compared with the large group of similar sites that 
lay in the outer hinterland of Roman Bath. The 
greatest number of datable metal finds come from 
this period. However, the metalwork indicates 
continuity of occupation from at least the late 1st 
century and does not indicate any change of status 
or function as the villa evolved. 

A particularly interesting feature of the 
metalwork is the suggestion that activity continued 
on the site into the very latest Roman period. 
A number of copper alloy objects including the 
bracelets (particularly nos 4-7), finger rings (nos 
13-15), pins (nos 21-23), ear-ring (no. 26), and 
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possibly nail-cleaners (nos 33 and 34) fit comfortably 
into the 4th century and even post-date A.D. 350. 
Two of these late Roman objects (nos 4 and 14) have 
been intentionally flattened, perhaps in preparation 
for recycling and indicating small-scale industrial 
activity at a very late period. Fourth-century material 
at Atworth should be viewed in the context of late 
and post-Roman material at Bath (Cunliffe 1988; 
Bircher 1999), around Bristol, as at Henley Wood 
(Watts and Leach 1996); Cadbury Congresbury 
(Rahtzet al. 1992); and possibly Cadbury Tickenham 
and Stantonbury (Burrow 198]) and in the Calne 
area to the east (Youngs 1995). Moreover, the site lies 
close to the main Roman road from Cunetio to Bath. 
It has been suggested that the line of this road forms 
a continuation of the East Wansdyke, a probable 
5th-century boundary, although a later date has been 
argued (Eagles 1994; Bonney 1972; Reynolds and 
Langlands 2006). Evidence of activity at Atworth 
in the late-Roman period is therefore potentially of 
great importance. 


Objects of silver and copper alloy 

A total of 144 finds of copper alloy and one of silver 
(no. 29 below) were recovered from the 1970-5 
excavations. In addition 20 objects or fragments and 
one silver object from the 1937/8 excavations were 
available for re-examination (nos 6, 22, 23, 36, 41, 
79 and 80 below, together with nos A3, A6-10, A25, 
A35-6, A44 and A51-3 in the archive report). The 
shallow stratigraphy of the site meant that all but 
20 of these objects derived from the top two layers. 
Therefore little can be said concerning the phasing of 
the site from the objects just as little dating evidence 
for the objects can be inferred from the context. The 
criteria for publication have been 1) diagnostically 
Roman material, and 2) material recovered from 
the deeper stratigraphy. A selection of the more 
interesting non-Roman material has also been 
included. Unless stated otherwise, the published 
objects are assumed to be Roman. The remainder 
(numbered Al—A79) has been consigned to a full 
archive catalogue under the categories: token, 
buttons, miscellaneous (almost certainly modern) 
objects, wires and fine bars, penannular links and 
rings, washers or perforated discs, binding strips, 
sheet fragments and corroded lumps. 


L = length W = width, D = diameter, Th = thickness, 
Ht height, ext = external, int = internal 


Jewellery 


Bracelets 

1. 4220 79.1, courtyard topsoil. Small fragment of 
a 2-strand cable bracelet. 2nd to 4th century. L 
llmm. 

2. 233 11.2, north wing topsoil. Possible bracelet 
fragment, broken at both ends. A beaten solid 
bar of round section is slightly facetted, curved 
and tapers towards one end. L 56mm, max D 
2.5mm. 

3. Figure 18.2936 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Fragment 
of a strip bracelet with ribbed decoration. One 
terminal of the lapped and riveted joint is extant. 
This is not acommon type and a good parallel is 
published from Orton Hall Farm in Mackreth 
1996, 96, fig. 62.39. Other examples cited range 
in date from c. 150 to post A.D. 350 L 30mm, 
max W 4mm, Th <Imm. 

4. 3496 61/52.1, west wing topsoil. Fragment of a 
bracelet of rectangular section, decorated with 
opposing marginal notches. The fragment has 
been intentionally flattened and roughly beaten 
out (small hammer marks visible). L 42mm, max 
W 3mm, Th <Ilmm. 

5. Figure 18. 4219 70.1, South-East Building 
topsoil. Fragment of a bracelet of rectangular 
section decorated with opposing marginal 
grooves giving a zig-zag effect with a row of small 
punched dots along the centre. L 20mm, W 3.5, 
Th <Ilmm. 

6. 1938 find, not separately catalogued. Fragment 
of a bracelet of rectangular section widest from 
front to back. It is decorated with bevelled 
rectangular notches on alternate edges of the top 
face, giving a toothed effect. L 33, W 1mm, Th 
3mm. 

7. 221 11.1, north wing topsoil. Fragment of a 
bracelet of rectangular section widest from front 
to back. It is decorated with opposing marginal 
notches on the upper face. L 35mm, W 1mm, Th 
3mm. 

8. Figure 18.240 81.1, north wing topsoil. Fragment 
of a multiple motif bracelet including the 
upper element of a lapped and riveted joint. 
It is decorated with groups of lateral grooves, 
double ring-and-dots and deeply notched edges. 
L 34mm, W 6mm, Th <lmm. 

9. Figure 18.2932 47.2, wall 108 topsoil. Four wires 
of oval section twisted together to form a braid 
and soldered at one end. L 66mm, section c. 3 x 
3mm. 
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Fig. 18 Metalwork: jewellery 3-17; scale 1:1 


10. Figure 18. 2908 47.1, wall 108 topsoil. As above, 


probably part of same object. L 55mm. 


Nos 4-7 are strip bracelets with a variety of 
incised decoration. They belong to a type 
commonly dated to the 4th century although it 
may have developed in the late 3rd. Number 26 
below, an ear-ring, may have been made from a 
strip bracelet and can be dated to the same period. 
Nos 6-7, where the bracelet is widest from front- 
to-back rather than side-to-side, are discussed 
in Webster 1992, 45, nos 274-7. Number 8 is an 
example of the contemporary but heavier and 
more complexly decorated multiple motif type. 
Multiple strand plaited wire rings and ear-rings 


WO@ems 
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tend to be found in 4th-century 
contexts as at Boxfield Farm, 


5 Herts (Wardle 1999, 55, fig. 


18.19). Bracelets such as nos 
9-10 above seem to be less 
common finds but are probably 
contemporaneous. Examples 
include one from Chichester 
(Down 1974, 141, fig.8.16, no. 
8 28 from a medieval context) and 
Verulamium (Goodburn 1984, 
61, fig. 25.229, dated to A.D. 
345-355). All of the bracelets are 
consistent with a 4th-century 
date although some belong to 
longer-lived types. 


Finger rings 

11. 4200 64.2, west wing topsoil. 
Incomplete finger ring with a 
thin hoop worn to a point at 
each end and an elongated oval 
flat bezel. The bezel is heavily 
corroded but may have faint 
incised decoration, possibly 
in the form of a stylised palm 
frond. This ring is most similar 
in form to Henig’s type III rings 
dated to the late Ist and early 
2nd centuries (Henig 1978, 36, 
278, fig. 1.768-72). Although 
more usually gold or silver, 
copper alloy examples of this 
type are known as at Cirencester 
(Viner 1982, B08, fig. 53.28). L 
20mm, bezel 11 x 4mm. 

12. Figure 18. 3451 48.1, wall 108 
topsoil. Complete finger ring 


with a thin hoop of D-shaped section widening 
towards the bezel. The bezel has an oval setting 
for stone or glass which is now missing. High 
knurled ridges separate the bezel from the hoop. 
This belongs to Henig’s type XIII ‘trinket’ rings 
usually dated to the 3rd century (Henig 1978, 39, 
fig. 1). Max int D 18mm, max ext D 20mm. 

Figure 18. 2028, U/S. Hoop of D-shaped section, 
widening and becoming triangular at the sharply 
carinated shoulders. A flat thin rectangular plate 
with an incised line at each end forms the bezel. 
It has a high raised central panel decorated by 
an incised median line hatched at right angles. 
This ring belongs to a known type (see Henig 
1993, 81, fig. 15.32). The best parallel is from 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


Cirencester and dated to mid-late 4th century 
(Viner 1998, 313, fig. 188.1). Max int W 18mm, 
max ext W 22.5mm. 

2915, 47.1, wall 108 topsoil. Strip of rectangular 
section with flattened ends and three crenellations 
at the centre. The ends originally overlapped to 
form a finger ring of Lankhills Type B sub-group 
b (Clarke 1979, 318-20). 4th century. The joint 
of this example has been intentionally opened 
and the hoop straightened out. L 86mm, section 
(max) 2.5 x lmm. 

Figure 18. 280, 9.33.4, north wing Room 33 
hypocaust fill, PSA. Large finger ring with a hoop 
of D-shaped section decorated with grooves near 
the carinated shoulders (5 on one side 6 on the 
other). The ‘bezel’ is a flat triangular-sectioned 
segment of the hoop, now broken across the 
centre. The form and decoration of this ring 
is similar to late 3rd/4th century bracelets. Int 
dimensions 19 x 22mm, section 4mm. 

Figure 18. 2925, 46.1, wall 108 topsoil. 
Undecorated band of thin D-shaped section, 
now polygonal in shape but perhaps distorted 
through wear. Probably a finger ring. Int D 
15mm, ext D 17mm, Ht 1mm. 

Figure 18. 2027, 44.1, courtyard topsoil. 
Undecorated band of shallow triangular section. 
Probably a finger ring. Int D 14mm, ext D 16, 
Ht 2mm. 


Pins 


18. 


19. 


20. 


3463, 57.1, west wing topsoil. Heavily corroded 
hairpin of Cool’s group 3 (with curved units 
between cordoned heads), sub-group A (where 
the head is not thicker than the shank) (1990, 
154, fig. 2.4-6, 10-13). Approximately half of 
the pin is extant, including the head formed of 
two reels and a bead below a terminal knob. The 
shank has a polygonal cross-section. This class 
of pin is usually dated to the Ist to 2nd century. 
L 42mm. 

292, 5.1, north wing topsoil. Hairpin fragment 
of round section with nine grooves at the head. 
It belongs to Cool’s group 5 (pins with simple 
grooved heads), sub-group A (with spirally cut 
grooves) (1990, 157, fig. 4.2, 3). This type occurs 
from the late Ist to 4th century although most 
examples can be dated to the 2nd century. L 
21mm, section 1mm. 

4234 65.1, courtyard topsoil. Pin of indeterminate 
type. Wire of slightly facetted round section 
tapering to a point and flattened to rectangular 
section at the broken end. L 109mm, D 


21. 


22. 


1.5mm. 

Figure 19. 3491, 57/60.1, west wing topsoil. Pin 
with a projecting ring head belonging to Cool’s 
group 17 (1990, 165, fig. 10.4, 5, 9, 10). Only the 
head and upper part of the shank of this finely- 
made pin survive. The ring head is formed of a 
slightly flattened circle of oval section beaded 
on the front face only. The width of the ring is 
graded with the narrowest part at the top and the 
widest point in the centre of the bottom. Here a 
circular shallow depression stands slightly proud 
of the ring on a line with the projecting section 
of the shank. This depression is empty and is 
probably too slight to have held a setting. There 
is no trace of the enamel or glass inlay found on 
similar pins of this type such as Oldcroft (Johns 
1974, 295-7) or Cirencester (Viner 1986, 106, fig. 
78.10). Second half of 4th century or later. See 
no. 22 below for further discussion of this type. 
L 26mm. Head Ht 15mm, W 16, depth 9mm. 
Figures 19 and 20. 1938 find, not catalogued. 
Susan Youngs writes: 

An incomplete silver crescentic plate with 
a tapering central field which is recessed and 
tooled for inlay around a reserved pattern of 
a pair of broad tipped scrolls springing from 
a central pelta. The tip of each scroll carries a 
recessed dot or ‘eye’. No inlay remains although 
under low magnification some black vitreous 
looking substance is visible in the left corner of 
the field, but it has not been established whether 
this is a silver corrosion product or the remains 
of an inlay. A line was engraved beyond the left 
end of the main field. The plate is broken at the 
centre. It is broken offat the ends of the crescent 
and these are D-shaped in cross-section. The 
back is rough and slightly recessed behind the 
decorated area and it appears to have been filled 
with solder. 

This plate is linked by its shape, curvilinear 
decoration and use of silver to the enamelled 
head of a dress pin found with a coin hoard near 
Oldcroft, Gloucestershire (Johns 1974). It is also 
closely matched by the ornamental panel on the 
head of similar pin in copper alloy found at Little 
Cornard, Suffolk (Martin et al. 1998, 213, fig. 
50.D). The Atworth find is slightly larger than 
the equivalent area of these pin heads. Both pins 
are distinguished by having an offset, ring-shaped 
head held on a short arm projecting roughly at 
right-angles from the top of the shank. A further 
pin of the same form from Halton Chesters fort, 
Northumberland, also has a crescentic field 
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Fig. 19 Metalwork: pins 21-3, ear-rings 24-6, 28; scale 1:1 


(0) 10mm 
(Co ee | 


Fig. 20 Crescentic plate, 22, length 21mm 


with scrolls reserved against enamel (Fowler 
1963, 152, fig. 7.5; Kilbride-Jones 1980, 214, fig. 
68.1 labelled Hunnum). The parallels for this 
decorated crescentic plate therefore come from 
a class of Romano-British or ‘Celtic’ dress pin 
(Fowler 1963, 120-9; Cool 1990, group 17, 165, 
fig. 10). Number 21 above is another example of 
a pin with an off-set ringed head, but with a head 
of a variant form. This whole, diverse group of 
small pins with projecting heads is found very 
widely in Britain and in Ireland and would repay 
further investigation in the light of recent finds 
(see most recently Foster 1990). 

The Oldcroft hoard has a deposition date 
of c. 354-9 based on the latest coins, and 
Catherine Johns, who accepts that the form is 4th 
century, has pointed out that the dotted peltate 
ornament is already archaic. While by that 
period this Iron Age ornament is a regionally 
confined survival, the dating is even broader 
than suggested because these same motifs also 
enjoyed a late phase of popularity in the 5th and 
6th centuries in both Britain and Ireland. The 
dotted ‘eyes’ in fat-tipped scrolls are found in 
the post-Roman period and this is a trait which 
requires some means of transmission. The same 
two-phase use is true of the opaque red enamel 
inlay as used in the Oldcroft pin. In the 3rd and 
4th centuries niello was the preferred inlay in 
silver. Although enamel was suggested in the 
caption to pl. xiii (Mellor and Goodchild 1942) 
for the Atworth silver plate, it is more likely to 
have traces of niello. The Oldcroft combination 
of silver and enamel is unique in late Roman 
Britain. It is, however, a combination found in 
dress pins and other fine metalwork of ‘Celtic’ 
style conventionally dated to the 6th and 7th 
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centuries, with several examples from Scotland 
and Ireland (Youngs 1989, nos 2, 7-11, 31). 
Moreover the composition of the red enamel 
changes between Roman Iron Age and the 
post-Roman use (Stapleton et al. 1999). Recent 
analysis of enamel of the Oldcroft pin now shows 
it is of the type in use in the 5th and 6th centuries 
and later (Freestone 2000). The bronze pin from 
Halton Chesters is also published as enamelled 
(not examined, the present whereabouts of this 
pin are unknown). I suggest, therefore, that on 
grounds of materials, style and object type, that 
the Oldcroft pin was contemporary with the coin 
hoard and could itself be the latest item in the 
hoard, and that the Halton Chesters and Little 
Cornard pins are of similar date. 

The generic pin type seems to have been 
widespread in the 4th century. Several variant 
forms can be distinguished such as the earlier, 
and smaller, ribbed and moulded ‘ibex’ headed 
forms and the later beaded ‘proto-handpins’ 
and these have occasionally been found together 
on sites ranging from Wiltshire to Morayshire 
(Stevenson 1955; Fowler 1963, 121-9; Foster 
1990). The relevant pins are those with expanded 
crescentic fields, decorated or plain, which 
correspond to the form of the Atworth plate. 
Some are local finds. Another example related 
to the Oldcroft pin was excavated at the Temple 
of Nodens, Lydney, Gloucestershire, which has 
a plain lower crescentic panel (illustrated in 
Johns 1974) and another with simple incised 
decoration comes from late Roman Wroxeter 
(Barker et al. 1997, 212, fig. 311) where a further 
example from Cirencester is cited, and two more 
have been excavated in Gloucester (Heighway 
1987, 15,17). A plough-soil find from the Roman 
villa at Frocester, also in Gloucestershire, has a 
broad lower plate but the front is not illustrated, 
suggesting it is plain (Price 2000, pin 219, fig. 
2.9). It should also be emphasised that the 
ubiquitous provincial Roman pin was a woman’s 
hair-pin and that dress pins were not part of 
normal Roman dress equipment, but another 
local and native phenomenon in 4th-century 
Britain and Ireland (an observation I owe to 
Catherine Johns; Cool 1990, 165, fig. 10, suggests 
these pins could have been used as hair-pins in 
southern Britain). 

The major problem with all these parallels 
is that the Atworth plate is just that, a crescentic 
plate without any stump or sign of an attachment 
point for a pin shank on the back. It appears to 
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have been deliberately recessed and soldered 
into position. It is not based on a true circle, 
but is slightly flattened at the base (or top), a 
feature it shares with several of the off-set ring- 
headed pins of 4th-century date (Cool 1990, 
group 17; Stevenson 1955; Foster 1990). Another 
small personal ornament of crescentic shape 
is an ear-ring pendant, but amongst Allason- 
Jones type 1, found widely and in all periods 
in Roman Britain, there is none in the corpus 
which corresponds in design to this plate nor 
carries an appliquéd panel, most having oval or 
circular cross-sections (Allason-Jones 1989). In 
the absence of any other artefact of this shape 
the present interpretation is that this decorative 
ring was soldered to the ringed head of a pin of 
Oldcroft/Little Cornard type, although I know 
of no examples of composite pins constructed in 
this way. The provisional conclusion is that this 
plate was part of a composite Romano-British 
dress pin with an offset ringed head of mid to 
late 4th-century date. W 21mm, Ht 12mm, Th 
<lmm. 

Figure 19 (23). 1938 find, Wiltshire Heritage 
Museum Accn no. DZSWS:1971.7.22. Susan 
Youngs writes: 

Disc headed pin with an off-set head. The 
metal was shown by energy dispersive x-ray 
fluorescence on an uncleaned surface to be a 
brass alloy of common Roman type, while the 
degraded grey metal remaining on the disc and 
upper shank was principally tin with copper 
anda trace of lead (pers. comm., Paul Craddock, 
British Museum). There is a smaller raised disc 
off-centre on the main disc and it is not clear 
whether this is part of the main pin or applied, 
being almost obscured by the layer of corroded 
grey high-tin alloy. This alloy must be the 
remains of an original decorative feature and 
may have originally included wire (observed by 
Wiltshire County Council Conservation staff). 
This grey metal runs down onto the shank, and 
was perhaps bent into this configuration. 

The Atworth find is a unique dress pin from 
a Roman context but one which in size and 
form appears to be related to two later types of 
dress pins with off-set heads, found principally 
in Ireland in developed form, and dated to the 
6th and 7th centuries but with a few British 
finds (Fowler 1963, 121-9; Kilbride-Jones 1980, 
215-19). Of the six early-medieval pins with 
off-set circular disc heads none is composite in 
the way the Atworth pin appears to be, instead 


the disc is cast very deep with decoration on the 
front and around the side, while the main shank 
is very heavy at the top and tapers to a point (see 
O Floinn in Youngs 1989, nos 11, 12; with an 
additional pin from Treanmanagh, Co. Limerick 
in Ryan 1991, 150, 215, and an unpublished find 
from Broxbourne, Hertfordshire). The shape 
of the short arm (or elbow) to the head of the 
Atworth pin is characteristic both of these disc- 
headed pins and of a more numerous group of 
‘hand pir’ (where the head form is thought to 
resemble a hand with projecting fingers (Fowler 
1963, 125-9, 152-4; Kilbride-Jones 1980, figs 68, 
69, 71). The shank is incomplete here and while 
its size is exceptional as a Roman hair-pin, it is 
not unparalleled in dress pins of the Romano- 
British period if the somewhat neglected large 
‘stick-pin’ series of Newstead type is remembered 
(Youngs forthcoming). On the Atworth pin the 
shank is closer in diameter and profile to the 
later hand pins rather than to the massively 
thick shanked, disc-headed pin series (examples 
of both types illustrated in Youngs 1989, nos 
37a, 8a, 10-12). 

Post-Roman disc-headed pins and hand 
pins are not closely dated and the 6th and 7th 
century dates depend mainly on art-historical 
grounds rather than context, with the exception 
of a small unfinished casting of a disc-headed 
pin from excavations at Garranes, County Cork 
dated to the late 5th or 6th century (O Riordain 
1941-2, fig. 3, 352, revised dating by Doyle 1999). 
The geometric and fussy punched ornament 
and restricted use of enamel distinguish the 
disc-headed pins from the hand pin series, and 
this may have chronological as well as regional 
implications. The beaded ringed pin of Oldcroft 
type has long been proposed as an ancestral form 
for hand pins; the associated group is labelled 
‘proto-hand pins’. In the light of the spread 
of the penannular brooch, hand pin and large 
stick pin from Britain to Ireland in the 4th to 
5th centuries, it is possible that the Atworth 
pin which, like these dress items, is certainly 
not a standard Roman artefact, also represents a 
type ancestral to the later disc-headed pin. The 
Severn Valley has been identified as a core area 
for the dissemination of these provincial late- 
Roman/early medieval ‘celtic’? metalwork forms 
to east and southern Ireland (O Floinn 1998) 
and a Wiltshire villa find is perfectly in accord 
with a west country source for the disc-headed 
pin, particularly given the later evidence for 
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manufacture at Garranes on the south coast of 
Ireland. Because the Atworth site coin list ends 
with 20 coins dating from the period 364—78, 
with no later issues to support occupation into 
the 5th century (pers. comm., Sam Moorhead), 
one is left with a provisional, and potentially 
very interesting identification of this single 
dress pin as a unique exemplar of a 4th-century 
regional type related to the early medieval, Irish 
disc-headed pin. L 187mm, depth (head) 12mm, 
D (disc) 7.5mm. 


Ear-rings 


24. 


DS: 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Figure 19. 2021, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Ear-ring 
or necklace clasp of round section wire. The hook 
is slightly turned over at the end and the loop 
was made by forming a double ring and winding 
wire around the hook nine times. The loop could 
have been attached to a necklace or held a bead. 
As an ear-ring, it belongs to Allason-Jones’ type 
17 (1989, 12, 129, fig. 4.550). L 19mm, max W 
10mm. 

Figure 19. 2985, 48.1, wall 108 topsoil. Ear-ring. 
Loop of fine round-sectioned wire pointed 
at both ends. A small ring of finer wire with 
overlapping ends is suspended from it. Allason- 
Jones’ type 1 (19839, 2, fig. 1). Overall dimensions 
12x 7mm. 

Figure 19. 3471, 58.1, west wing topsoil. Ear- 
ring. Hoop of rectangular section decorated 
on the outer face by unevenly spaced lateral 
grooves. One end is bent back on itself to form 
a stop or hook and the other end tapers slightly. 
This object is too small to be an adult bracelet. 
The tapered end may be incomplete but is too 
narrow to form the eye terminal of a hook-and- 
eye fastening bracelet. However, this ear-ring 
was possibly manufactured from part of a strip 
bracelet. Allason-Jones’ type 2e (1989, 4, fig. 1). 
L (straight) 80mm, W 3mm, Th Imm. 

3427, 52.2, west wing topsoil. Fragment of tiny 
curved object of D-shaped section decorated 
with grooves, possibly an ear-ring of Allason- 
Jones’ type 2e (1989, 4, fig. 1). L 5mm, section 
<1 x 1mm. 

Figure 19. 2977, 49.1, wall 108 topsoil. Probable 
ear-ring fragment. Hook of round section with 
faint grooves at the straight end. This belongs to 
a pendant rather than hoop type such as Allason- 
Jones’ types 9-14 (1989, 8-11, fig. 1). Overall 
dimensions 10 x 7mm. Fig. 4.28. 


Toilet implements 


Nail cleaners 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Figure 21. 402, 11.8, north wing pit F7, PSB. 
Silver nail cleaner. The shaft is of diamond- 
shaped section, flattening to square section in 
the middle of the piece. The biade of splayed 
rectangular section has a central groove on one 
face. The change of section between the shaft 
and the blade is marked by a dot below two 
faint horizontal lines on the front face. Faint 
markings on the other faces at the same point 
may be coincidental but the incised marks | /| 
on the back with |\/| and | |/ || on the sides are 
discernible. No parallels have been found. It is 
difficult to imagine that this very finely made 
and delicate example would be of any practical 
use. L 40mm. 

4229, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Nail cleaner with 
integral suspension loop, stamped from thin 
sheet metal and poorly made. Now distorted. 
Similar to Crummy’s type la dated to the mid- 
late 1st century perhaps continuing into the 2nd 
century (1983, 57-63). L 51mm, max W at head 
5mm. 

4236, 65.1, courtyard topsoil. Roughly cut from 
a strip of sheet metal. Similar to Crummy’s type 
1b dating to the mid-late 1st century (Crummy 
1983). L 54mm, max W 6mm, Th <1mm. 
4244, 65.1, courtyard topsoil. Fragment of blade 
and nail cleaning terminal cut from sheet metal. 
Probably Crummy type la or b as above. L 
20mm. 

Figure 21. 1023, 9.33.4, Room 33 hypocaust fill, 
P5A. Finely made, cast nail cleaner with integral 
suspension loop and incised decoration. The 
upper section is of round section decoration with 
5 reels. The lower half is of rectangular section, 
splayed slightly at the end. One side of the lower 
half has a central groove with a faint dot and 
cross at the top and is decorated with incised 
chevrons. The other side is flat and decorated 
with inverted incised chevrons. L 47mm. 
Figure 21. 2966, 47.3, wall 108 topsoil. Finely 
made, cast nail cleaner with integral suspension 
loop and incised decoration. The blade is of 
round section, flattening and splaying towards 
the terminal with a central groove on one side. 
The shaft is of square section with finely notched 
edges. The suspension loop is at right angles to 
the plane of the blade with a ring for attachment 
in situ. L 46mm. 
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Fig. 21 Metalwork: toilet implements; scale 1:1, no. 35 1:2 


It is noteworthy that six nail cleaners were 
recovered from this site, particularly as no other 
toilet implements such as tweezers or small spoons 
for suspension from a chatelaine were found. 
Moreover the silver example, no. 29, is extremely 
unusual and the quality of nos 33 and 34 are far in 
excess of any other item of personal use from the 
villa. Nos 30-2 are simple examples that conform 
in shape to Crummy’s typology except for the fact 
that they have been cut from sheet metal rather than 
cast. Nos 33 and 34 are closest in form to Crummy’s 
type 3 of the mid-late 3rd century (Crummy 1983), 
although no close parallels have been found. Both are 
finely made and highly decorative examples. Where 
similarly ornate nail cleaners are found they tend to 
occur in 4th century or even post-Roman contexts 
as at Gadebridge (Neal 1974, 141, fig. 62, no. 190, 
late 4th century); Segontium (Allason-Jones 1993, 
175, fig. 10.5, no. 72 in ‘dark earth’ with mostly 4th- 
century finds); Frocester (Price 2000, 53, fig, 2.11, 
nos 291-2 from post-Roman deposits). 


Toilet spoon 

35. Figure 21. 2015, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Toilet 
spoon. The stem is swollen in the middle with 
the upper half hammered into polygonal section 
and the lower half is of round section tapering to 
a point. The scoop is small, round and slightly 
upturned. This belongs to a widespread type, 
common throughout the Roman period. L 
120mm. 

36. 1938 find not catalogued. Probable toilet 
implement. The round-sectioned stem is 
incomplete. The ovate scoop is flat and set in the 
same plain as the stem. L 76mm, max W (head) 
4.5mm, L of head 8.5mm. 


Military items 

37. Figure 22. 3423, 48.2, wall 108 topsoil. Scabbard 
slide, complete except for the upper terminal 
which may have been a ribbed projection or the 
ring-headed type (c.f. Bishop and Coulston 1993, 
fig. 90, no. 4, fig. 91.5). This object has been fully 
published with parallels (Griffiths 1983, 49-51, 
no. 1). L 104mm. 

38. Figure 22. 3431, 50.1, west wing topsoil. Scabbard 
slide fragment, as above. Only the ring-headed 
terminal is extant. It is fairly roughly cast, sub- 
circular in shape and flat on the rear face. This 
fragment does not conjoin with no. 37, as the 
metals are different. A complete example of this 
type is published from Usk (Webster 1995, 29, 
fig. 8.6). L 17mm, W 14.5mm. 

39. Figure 22. 4242, 78.1, South-East Building 
topsoil. Pelta-shaped mount. This is a small and 
simple example of a well-known type of stud for 
attachment to a strap as at Gestingthorpe (Henig 
1985, 36, fig. 14.98-9) and see also Bishop and 
Coulston (1993, fig. 112). The enclosed round 
holes (rather than C-shaped) are unusual. Overall 
dimensions 19 x 19mm, depth 5mm. 

40. Figure 22. 2990, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Mount. 
The upper element is a domed oval with three 
evenly spaced rod-like projections and a short 
stud for attachment in the centre of the hollow 
back. It is cast integrally with a hollow-backed 
knobbed crescent. No parallels have been found 
for this mount although knobbed crescents 
are a common motif in 2nd century military 
metalwork and often form one element of a 
composite object. L 30mm, W 16mm. 

41. 1938 find not catalogued. Millefiori stud. Large 
stud, now in two parts, with a down-turned edge 
and a central back projection for attachment. 
There are three concentric raised rings on the flat 
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Fig. 22 Metalwork: military items 37-40, and miscellaneous; scale 1:1 


upper face. The reserves between these rings were 
originally enamelled although the stud is now in 
poor condition and only a few patches of glassy 
residue can be detected. The decoration included 


panels of blue and red enamel and squares with 
two dots arranged in the manner ofa domino (N. 
Griffiths, pers. comm). The form of this stud is 
so similar to a well-known class of studs with 
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millefiori inlay that it can safely be assigned to 
this group even without the decoration extant. 
Although they are not conclusively exclusive 
to military use, the distribution of these studs 
suggests that they were highly favoured by the 
army (cf. Butcher 1983; Henig 1985, 28-9, fig. 
9.15). D 47mm. 


These five items of military metalwork belong to 
the 2nd or 3rd centuries, a period of no significant 
military activity inside the civil zone. The incidence 
of military finds of this date on villa sites is 
well-attested (c.f. Dalton Parlours, Gorhambury, 
Gestingthorpe) and need not indicate a army 
presence or function. Black (1994) has suggested 
that members of the Romano-British villa-owning 
class might have played a role in the local militia 
or even the regular army as part of their civic duty. 
This could provide a context for the Atworth finds. 
Military metalwork in Wiltshire, including the 
Atworth finds, is discussed in Griffiths 2001. 
Spoons 
42. 4241, 65.1, courtyard topsoil. Spoon fragment 

comprising a simple, squared volute and a 16mm 

length of the stem. The bowl is missing but could 
have been pear-shaped or round. Probably late 
lst or 2nd century. L 31mm. 

43. Figure 22. 1035, 13.4, corridor junction 17/21, 
concrete floor, P4. Heavy, thick mandolin- 
shaped bowl retaining the trace of a rat’s tail. The 
spoon shows evidence of right-handed wear. L 
37mm, W 24mm. Probably 2nd or 3rd century as 
Alcester (Lloyd Morgan 1994, 181, fig. 87.118). 


Other objects 

Roman 

44. Figure 22. 3457, 56.2, west wing topsoil. Finely 
made stylus. The eraser head is now incomplete 
and distorted. Below it is a section decorated 
with two beads between three reels. The main 
shank swells in the middle. It has an irregular 
hexagonal section formed by bevelling the edges 
of a bar of triangular section. There is a stop 
ridge between the main shank and the point. L 
94mm. 

45. Figure 22. 274, 82.1, north wing topsoil. Hoof. 
Complete miniature horse’s hoof, possibly 
originally part of a composite object such as a 
statuette or the finial of an unknown object. No 
parallels have been located but it is assumed 
that this object is Roman. Ht 5mm, D at base 
10mm. 


46. 2909, 47.1, wall 108 topsoil. Sheet fragment with 
repoussé decoration imitating basketwork or 
feathers. Possibly a fragment of a votive feather 
(see Toynbee 1978). Overall dimensions 15 x 
7mm. 

47. Figure 22. 235, 87.3, north wing upper fill corn 
drier F8, PSB. Awl. A crudely made shank of 
square section has a chisel-like blade at both ends 
set at 90° to each other. The blades show no signs 
of wear but this may be a cutting or marking 
tool for working soft materials, such as leather. 
It confirms to Manning’s iron awl type 3B (1985, 
40, fig. 9). L 32mm, max section 4 x 3.5mm. 

48. Figure 22. 209, 4A.1, north wing topsoil. Tapering 
object of oval section, broken at both ends. The 
pointed end is decorated with c. 12 concentric 
grooves and the other end is bifurcated. L 53mm, 
max section 3 x 2mm. 

49. 3486, 64.1, west wing topsoil. Incomplete 
object of round section at the broken end and 
hammered flat and tapering to a pointed terminal 
decorated with two notches. L 31mm, max 
section 2 x 2mm. 

50. Figure 23. 217, 11.1, north wing topsoil. Strap 
handle of D-shaped section, flattened and 
pierced at the terminals. L 95mm, section 7 x 
2.5mm. 

51. Figure 23. 267, 12.1, north wing topsoil. Angle 
bracket. Well-made from a strip of sheet 
metal bent into a right angle at the centre and 
narrowing at each end towards the pierced round 
terminals which are placed at 90°. L 52mm, W 
52mm. 

52. 216, 8.1, north wing topsoil. Fragment of leaded 
bronze of shallow D-shaped section. One edge 
is bevelled and the other has a deep triangular 
notch. Overall dimensions 15 x 15mm, max Th 
2mm. 

53. Figure 23. 228, 11.2, north wing topsoil. Strip of 
sheet metal with raised edges filled with solder. 
Now folded. W 15mm, overall dimensions 35 x 
33mm. 

54. Figure 23. 202, 1.1, north wing topsoil. Sheet 
metal strip with parallel edges. There are two 
parallel incised grooves near to one edge. The 
fragment is pierced by two holes, at least one of 
which originally held a stud of the type with an 
iron shank and lead solder filled head. L 40mm, 
W 25mm. 

55. 270, 10.1, north wing topsoil. Hinged pin still 
mounted on its axis bar one end of which is 
housed in a tube. Probably not from a brooch 
(D. Mackreth, pers comm.). L 42mm, max W 
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18mm. 

56. 2979, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Knob. Cast and 
onion-shaped with the stub of a shank. It is 
unlikely to have been from a brooch. It may bea 
pin - the style of the knob points to the middling 


Fig. 23 Metalwork: miscellaneous items; scale 1:1 


part of the 4th century, and might even be later 
(D. Mackreth, pers. comm). However, the shank 
is very thin and the style does not directly accord 
with any of Cool’s pin types (1990). 

57. 2010, 4.1, north wing topsoil. Fragment with 
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ribbed decoration. If from a brooch, the type 
would be a Hod Hill with a cross-ridge at the 
top and two vertical ones on either side of a 
central piercing for which no evidence survives. 
If correctly identified, the date would have 
been between A.D. 43 and 65/7. However, the 
sections are little too slight for the item to have 
served effectively as a brooch (D. Mackreth, pers 
comm.). Overall dimensions 14 x 5 x 1mm. 
3481, 58.6, west wing, Room 41, flagstone floor 
sub-base. Thin flat sheet fragment with two 
straight edges. There are four fine parallel 
lines along one edge and two roughly irregular 
shallow grooves along the opposite edge. Overall 
dimensions 30 x 19mm. 

Figure 23. 3430, 50.1, west wing topsoil. 
Incomplete triangle of sheet metal with one 
straight and two bevelled edges. The fragment 
is pierced by a number of holes, some of which 
are certainly corrosion but some may represent 
origina! nail holes. Overall dimensions 34 x 
25mm. 

2995, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Fragment of sheet 
metal with a slightly thickened straight edge 
but broken on the other sides. There is one rivet 
in situ and two further rivet holes. L 29mm, W 
14mm. 

2001, 1.12, north wing fill corn drier F4, 
PSB. Rolled sheet object, possibly a ferrule. L 
12mm. 

238, 11.6, north wing fill pit F9, P5B. Corroded 
strip broken at both ends. L 21mm, W 6mm. 
1011, 12.8, Room 35 fill of flue, PSA. Finely made 
rod of square section, broken at both ends. L 
49mm, section 1.5 x 1.5mm. 

1017, 12.8, Room 35 fill of flue, PSA. Corroded 
bar or wire of sub-round section, flattening at 
one end and now bent at a right angle. Overall 
dimensions 22 x 15mm, max section 1 x 
<lmm. 

3499, 64.2, west wing topsoil. Round-sectioned 
wire, flattened to rectangular section at one 
end. Broken at both ends. L 92mm, D 2.5mm. 
3434, 46.4, wall 108 topsoil. Two pieces of wire 
of sub-round section. L 135 and 110mm, D 
1.5mm. 

1021, 12.9, north wing Room 35 fill of flue, PSA. 
Approximately half of a distorted annular object 
of round section at one end and oval section at 
the other. Leaded bronze. L 34mm, max section 
4.5 x 3.5mm. 

1020, 12.9, north wing Room 35 fill of flue, PSA. 
Incomplete penannular link of round-sectioned 


wire, now in two pieces, distorted and corroded. 
Approximate original ext D 6mm, approximate 
original int D 4.5mm. 


Medieval, post-medieval or modern 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 
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Figure 23. 4206, 67.1, courtyard topsoil. Square 
plate with a tapering, facetted shank below, and 
a loop above. The loop has a small upturned 
extension to one side that would make an ideal 
thumbnail hold. File marks are visible on shank 
side of the plate. Possibly part of a bottle stopper 
(if inserted into a cork). L 16mm, plate 14 x 
15mm. 

4218, 67.1, courtyard topsoil. Fragment of a flat 
annular object. The underside is flat and has 
traces of probable lead/tin solder. The upper face 
has a central raised ridge with diagonal slashes. 
The metal has a stripped appearance. L 61mm, 
section 8.5 x 3mm, original ext Dc. 11mm. 
2036, 1.2, north wing rubble. Folded or crumpled 
fragment of sheet metal perforated by numerous 
tiny holes. Heavily corroded and identifiable 
only from x-ray. Overall dimensions 18 x 16 x 
8mm. 

220, 8.1, north wing topsoil. Possible hasp for a 
box lid or similar. The roughly square central 
element has a large round hole (drilled from both 
sides with a ridge in the middle). At one corner 
of the square the flat, slightly expanded head 
has a countersunk hole for attachment. At the 
opposite corner of the square there is a pointed 
extension. An identical object from Cirencester 
(Viner 1986, 203, fig. 124, no. 4) is unfortunately 
unstratified and unidentified but published as 
possibly medieval. Overall dimensions 33 x 13 
x 5mm. 

505, 8.1, north wing topsoil. Folding knife handle 
fragment. The barrel-shaped bone terminal is 
decorated with concentric grooves at either end, 
pierced near one end to take a loop of copper 
alloy wire and has a longitudinal slit at 90° to 
the loop. A similar but larger object is published 
as a toilet razor from the Gadebridge Park villa 
(Neal 1974, 157, fig. 67, no. 334). L 13mm, max 
W 6mm. 


Studs 


Roman 


74. 


Figure 23. 293, 20.1, courtyard topsoil. Stud in 
the form ofa lion’s head, cast in high relief, with 
a square-sectioned shank. This type of stud is 
well known from Ist and 2nd century contexts. 
See Borrill 1981, 315-6 for a discussion of their 


: 
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use to secure lock-plates on cremation caskets. 
D 14mm, depth 16mm. 

75. 1029, 12.2, north wing exterior surface, 5A. Tack 
made from a cone of sheet metal opened out at 
the head. A large group of similar tacks from 
Malton is discussed in Lloyd-Morgan 1997, 
140-2, nos 62c-v, fig. 53. Head 5 x 4mm, depth 
9mm. 

76. 2913, 46.1, wall 108 topsoil. Domed sheet metal 
stud head with lead fill. The iron shank is now 
missing. Distorted and fragmentary. D 15mm, 
depth 5mm. 

77. 3440, 55.2, courtyard topsoil. Domed sheet metal 
stud head with lead filling and traces of the iron 
shank. D 17mm, depth 4mm. 

78. 251, 14.1, north wing topsoil. Domed sheet metal 
stud head with traces of the lead filling. The 
missing shank is suggested by iron staining. 11 
x 9mm. 


Roman or later 

79. Figure 23. 1033, 9.33.4, Room 33 hypocaust 
fill, PSA. Large square stud with ridged profile, 
raised in the middle. Overall dimensions 23 x 
23mm, depth 8mm. 

80. 1938 find not catalogued. Circular sheet metal 
object, slightly domed, with an irregular tear in 
the centre presumably where a shank has torn 
away. D 24.5mm. 

81. 1938 find not catalogued. Stud head of sheet 
metal with a down-turned edge. Shank missing. 
Max D 16mm. 

82. 4237, 65.1, courtyard topsoil. Small domed sheet 
metal stud head with only the stub of the shank 
surviving. D 8mm, depth 2mm. 

83. 3447, 50.1, west wing topsoil. Dome-headed stud 
with a square shank. Approximate D 8mm, depth 
7mm. 

84. 4202, 57.7, west wing posthole fill, P4. Fragment 
ofa stud or tack with a square shank. Extant head 
5 x 4mm, depth 6mm. 

85. 3494, 56.3, west wing, on Room 38 floor, P4. 
Small tack with a square shank and incomplete 
head. Head 4 x 2mm, depth 5mm. 

86. 576, 9.33.4, Room 33 hypocaust fill, PSA. Flat 
round stud head, shank missing. D 6mm. 

87. 4228, 70.1, South-East Building topsoil. Flat 
round stud head, shank missing. D 8mm. 

88. 2011, 43.1, courtyard topsoil. Shank only of 
facetted oval section. L 15mm. 

89. 3493 56.1, west wing topsoil. Flat square stud 
head. Overall dimensions 10 x 10 x 1mm. 


Discussion 


Table 1 shows the spatial distribution of all the 
copper alloy (and silver) objects including the 
brooches. As the south east building was only 
partially investigated and the finds from the 1937/8 
excavations do not survive, no significant distinction 
between the totals or profiles of the copper alloy and 
silver finds can be detected in the different areas of 
the villa except to note that a high proportion of 
unidentified or incomplete objects came from the 
north wing. All classes of finds are spread more or 
less evenly over the site, although perhaps a higher 
than expected number come from the linking wall 
108 between the west wing and the north wing, 
although brooches are absent. Neither does an 
examination of the closely datable finds offer any 
indication as to the development of the villa or 
any changes of function within specific areas of it. 
However, it should be remembered that the vast 
majority of the metal finds derive from the top two 
levels and may be disturbed. 


Objects of lead 

90107. Two weights, including one in Room 36 
(PSA), three lead lumps, nine off-cuts and sheet 
fragments, including one in corn-drier F4 (P5B), 
and five occurrences of splashes and runs of lead, 
including two in Room 36, were found. 


Tron objects 

A total of 229 iron objects from the 1970-75 
excavations and four (nos 125, 126, 131 and A105) 
from the 1937/8 excavations were examined; most 
derived from the plough soil. Iron objects such as 
tools are often difficult to date typologically as the 
forms vary so little through time. Iron fragments 
such as bars or strips are impossible to date without 
a stratigraphic context. Therefore the selection of 
the iron objects for publication has been made on 
the following basis. Typologically Roman objects 
have been included (such as the knives, keys or 
water-pipe junction collars) together with objects 
which conform to Roman types (such as the tools) 
or appear in sufficient quantity to be associated with 
the villa building rather than random later finds 
(such as the structural fittings). It is accepted that 
other potentially Roman objects (such as bars) have 
been rejected because they are too fragmentary to be 
meaningfully identified. Only one post-medieval 
object (no. 135) is included here. A full archive 
catalogue has been prepared (numbered A86 to 
A245). The unpublished material is grouped into the 
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Fig. 24 Iron objects; scale 1:2 


categories: tools (modern) and possible tools; post- 
medieval knives and blades; needles; heavy buckles; 
horseshoes; miscellaneous objects; chain links and 
rings; discs, perforated discs and washers; nuts and 


bolts; tubes, collars and ferrules; wire and possible 
pin fragments; offcuts, bars, rods and strips; sheet 
metal objects and fragments. 
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Table 1. Distribution of the copper alloy (and silver) objects 


North Wing | Court-yard 


East Wing 


—— West wing Wall 108 
1 


come rings 1 
Ear-rings 2 


Pins 2 
Nail cleaners 1 1 : 


Tools 

Axe 

108. Figure 24. 144, 12.6, Room 36 demolition 
rubble. Axehead. The heavy squared poll, oval 
eye and backward curving blade belong to 
Manning’s type 4 axes which span the Roman 
period (1985, 15-16, fig. 3). This example has 
four lugs on each side of the eye, a feature 
which seems to be more common in the Ist 
and 2nd centuries. There is a good discussion 
of a similar axe from Camerton (Jackson 1990, 
57, no. 231, pls. 21 and iii). L 232mm, blade W 
78mm. 


Auwls 

109. 124, 5.4, north wing 1937/8 backfill. Awl. The 
round-sectioned tapering tool is of equal length 
to the tapering square-sectioned tang. There is 
a faint trace of mineralised wood on the widest 
part of the tang. This is the most common type 
of awl in the Roman period (Manning type 4b, 
1985, 40-1, fig. 9). L 95mm. 

110. 2309, 2.18.12, north wing 1937/8 disturbance. 
Off-cut or possibly a small tool such as an awl in 
the form of a bar of square section, tapering at 
both ends. L 56mm, max section 9 x 9mm. 


Punches 

111. Figure 24. 104, 8.1, north wing topsoil. Punch 
of square section with hammered top of the type 
used for metal-working. For a good discussion 
of these punches see Usk (Manning 1995, 247, 
fig. 75.5-11). L 47mm, max section (head) 10 x 
10mm. 


112. Figure 24. 1156, 20.1, courtyard topsoil. Punch. 
Tapering tool of round section with a chisel edge 
of the same type as no. 111 above. The top shows 
evidence of hammering. L 62mm. 

113. 102, 11.1, north wing topsoil. Heavy bar of sub- 
round section, slightly tapering to a rounded 
point. Probably a tool such as a heavy punch. L 
58mm, D 13mm. 

114. 169, 12.6, Room 36 demolition rubble. Possible 
off-cut or small tool such as a punch. Bar, now 
of irregular square section, pointed at one end 
and broken at the other. L 57mm, max section 
12 x 12mm. 

115. 173, 12.11, north wing topsoil. Tapering bar 
of rectangular section, possibly a tool such as a 
punch, or large nail shank. L 60mm, W 9-7mm, 
Th 6-2mm. 

116. 154, 13.1, north wing topsoil. Bar of tapering 
rectangular section, now incomplete. Possibly 
a tool such as a punch. L 59mm, W 14mm, Th 
8 - 3mm. 

117. 4044, 56.1, west wing topsoil. Small bar of 
square section tapering to rectangular section. 
Possibly a small tool such as a punch. L 35mm, 
max section 10 x 10mm. 


Drill 

118. Figure 24. 4017, 50.2, west wing demolition 
rubble. Fragment of an object with a lanceolate 
terminal and square shank. Probably the head 
of a drill-bit or auger. Roman (Manning 1985, 
25-8, fig. 5). L 46mm, max W 19mm. 
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Fig. 25 Iron objects; scale 1:2 


Miscellaneous 

119. 139, 9.1, north wing topsoil. Tool fragment with 
an incomplete blade of heavy rectangular section 
and a tang of tapering square section. L 50mm, 
max section of blade 13 x Smm. 

120. 102, 11.1, north wing topsoil. Bar of square 
section, tapering to a point at one end. The other 
end is bevelled on one face and slightly splayed to 
create the appearance of a cutting edge. Probably 
an off-cut but possibly a small tool. L 60mm, max 
section 8 x 7mm. 

121. 3215, 46.1, wall 108 topsoil. Bar of rectangular 
section, now distorted, flared and flattened at 
the broken end. Possibly the tang and part of the 
blade of a small tool. L 40mm, max W 21mm. 

122. 3268, 50.1, west wing topsoil. Curved sheet 


fragment with one rounded end. 
There is one rivet in situ and another 
rivet hole on the break. Possibly the 
open socket of a small tool. L 43mm, 
max W 19mm. 

123. 1149, 11.8, north wing fill pit F7, 
PSB. Narrow blade of thick half- 
round section tapering to a square 
tang. The tip of the blade is missing. 
This appears to be a tool rather than 
a knife. L 68mm, max W 8mm. 


Knives and blades 

124. Figure 24. 194, 14.1, north wing 
topsoil. Decorated knife. The back of 
the blade is straight before dropping 
to a concave curve and turned up 
tip. The cutting edge is damaged but 
appears to be curved. The small flat 
tang is situated half way between the 
back and edge. An extremely unusual 
feature of this blade is the incised 
decoration on one face only below 
the straight section of the back. This 
consists of two parallel grooves with 
diagonal grooves between them. The 
grooves possibly held inlaid copper 
alloy or silver wires but no trace of 
non-ferrous metal appeared in the x- 
ray fluorescence analysis. If Roman, 
this knife has most similarities to 
Manning’s type 18a (1985, 117, fig. 
29) - a sinuous shaped knife with a 
groove on one face below the arched 
back. L 92mm, max W 27mm. 

125. Figure 24. 7007, 38.1, 1937/8 find. 
Knife. The tip of blade is missing. 
There are traces of mineralised wood 


(now unidentifiable) on the tang. This knife 
belongs to Manning’s type 15 with the tang set 
below the back and the blade symmetrical about 
the line of the tang. It is the most common form 
of Roman knife (Manning 1985, 115, fig. 28). L 
160mm, L of tang 75mm, max W blade 35mm. 

126. 7005, 38.1, knife fragment. 1937/8 find. This 
example is heavily corroded and distorted but 
from the flat tang set below the straight back it 
appears to belong to Manning’s type 15 (see no. 
125 above). L 100mm, max W 23mm. 

127. 4733, 67.5, courtyard make-up. Distorted and 
incomplete blade, possibly of Manning’s type 14 
(1985, 115, fig. 28) L 59mm, max W 16.5mm. 

128.1105, 15.1, north wing topsoil. Heavy L-shaped 
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Fig. 26 Iron objects; scale 1:2 


object. Probably part of the tang and blade of a 
small cleaver. L 78mm, W 37mm. 


Domestic equipment 


Stylus 

129. Figure 26. 3211, 47.1, wall 108 topsoil. Stylus. 
The square shank and wide expanded eraser are 
most similar to Manning’s type 3 (1985, 85-7, 
fig. 24) but this example lacks the separation 
between stem and point. L 126mm. 


Locks and keys 

130. Figure 25. 2314, 44.1, courtyard topsoil. Slide 
key of Manning’s type 2 (1985, 93-4, fig. 25). 
The shank is of rectangular section, narrowing 
towards the straight bit which has three 
triangular teeth. There is a round eye at the head 
of the shank. L (shank) 60mm, L (bit) 24mm. 

131. Figure 25. 7004, 38.1, east wing. 1937/8 find. 
L-shaped lift-key. The shank of almost round 
section narrows towards the rectangular- 
sectioned bit which has two (now incomplete) 
teeth. Two is the most common number of teeth 
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on keys of this type. The head was formed by 
flattening the shank and piercing it with a round 
eye. See Manning 1985, 90-2, Fig. 25. L (shank) 
121, length (bit) 35mm. 

132. Figure 25. 3277, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. L- 
shaped lift-key. The shank and bit are forged 
from a rectangular sectioned bar rolled over and 
hammered at the head to form a tear-shaped eye. 
The bit has lost its teeth but the scars of two are 
visible. See no. 131 above. L (shank) 127mm, 
length (bit) 47mm. 

133. Figure 25. 108, 11.5, north wing Room 
27 demolition rubble. Barb-spring padlock 
fragment comprising the bolt and two barbs. 
The barbs and spine are of rectangular section. 
One barb is incomplete. L 68mm. 

134. 1123, 9.33.4, Room 33 hypocaust fill, PSA. Three 
fragments of a large roughly made key cut from 
sheet metal. Two of the fragments are part of the 
flat, parallel-sided shank (lengths 71 and 39mm, 
section ¢. 12 x 2mm). One fragment is part of 
the shank and bit set at a right angle. The wards 
are missing. Possibly medieval. L (of fragment) 
60mm, bit 28 x 23 x 2mm. 


Spur 

135. Figure 26, 3208, 46.1, wall 108 topsoil. Fragment 
of a rowel spur comprising one side of shallow 
D-shaped section and the neck of round section 
(originally holding the rowel). The side and neck 
are decorated with slightly irregular diagonal 
incisions which retain traces of a lead/tin coating. 
17th century. L (of fragment) 81mm, max section 
(of side) 15 x 2mm, L (of neck) 26mm. 


Bindings 

136. 3212, 46.3, wall 108 topsoil. Binding. Thin strip 
of rectangular section tapering to a point and 
broken at the other end. The binding would have 
enclosed a thickness of c. 10mm at the pointed 
end. L 81mm, max section 9 x 1mm. 

137. 4038, 56.6, west wing rubble. Binding made 
from a folded strip with one nail hole. Possibly 
for a spade or similar. L 121mm, max W 19mm, 
max Th 8mm. 


Structural fittings 

138-50. Door fittings represented by perforated and 
riveted straps which could be used for a variety 
of purposes including hinge components, etc. 
No. 150 is illustrated: Figure 26. 4082, 65.5, 
courtyard: 1937/8 trench fill. Heavy flat strip, 
narrowing slightly, split into two tongues (one 


missing) and bent back on itself at one end to 
form a barb with a rolled over loop on the other 
flat face at the opposite end. A similar object from 
Silchester is described as a bolt for a gate or large 
door (Richards 1997, 112-14, fig. 16, no. 15). L 
185mm, W 20mm, max Th 18mm. 

151-2 Wall hooks (Manning 1985, 129). 

153-5 Water-pipe junction collars (Manning 1985, 
128-9). No. 154 is illustrated: Figure 26. 2305, 
45.1, courtyard topsoil. Water-pipe junction 
collar with a pronounced stop-ridge. There are 
traces of mineralised wood on the outside. Depth 
32mm, ext Dc. 85mm, int Dc. 70mm. 

156-7 Loop-headed spikes (Manning 1985, 129- 
30). 

158 Double-spiked loops (Manning 1985, 129-30). 

159-69 Joiners’ dogs (Manning 1985, 131). 

170-1 U-shaped staples (Manning 1985, 131). 

172-5 Cleats (Manning 1985, 131). 

176-7 T-clamps (Manning 1985, 132). 

178-80 L-clamps (Manning 1985, 135). 


Discussion 


Table 2 shows the spatial distribution of the 
identifiably Roman iron objects. The caveats 
regarding the shallow stratigraphy and possible 
spread of objects outlined for the copper alloy 
objects also apply here. Of the 229 iron objects 
examined only 70 can be assigned a Roman date 
with any degree of certainty. They give a limited 
insight into the workings of the Roman villa. The 
axe (no. 108) is the only fine and perhaps datable 
item. The tools, probably all made and used on the 
estate, do not demonstrate any level of specialisation 
and could have been used for general wood, leather 


Table 2. Distribution of the iron objects 


Tools 


Knives 1 


Stylus 
Locks & keys 


Structural fittings! 


Structural fixings? 


Water pipe collars 
TOTALS 


' perforated & riveted straps, door fittings and wall hooks 
? clamps, cleats, staples, dogs and spiked loops 
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and metal working. No agricultural tools can be 
positively identified. There is a significant group 
of Roman structural fixings (nos 140-82) which 
represent typical methods of Roman construction. 
The water-pipe junction collars are of interest as 
they all come from the courtyard area indicating 
a reasonably sophisticated water supply for the 
buildings and baths. 


Nails 

A total of 3,928 nails was examined, including four 
from the 1938 excavations - the only survivors of 
‘literally hundreds of roofing nails’ and ‘many other 
nails of varying sizes up to 6 inches long’ reported 
by Mellor and Goodchild (1942, 74). Apart from 
those that were too fragmentary to classify, the 
largest category had the flat, round heads typical 
of Roman nails, although the type continues in use 
until the modern era. Others are also consistent 
with Roman nails. A further seven types numbered 
30 in all. These may not be of Roman date and in 
one case was definitely modern (further details and 
illustration in archive). 


Small finds of bone, jet, shale, stone, 
fired clay and glass by H.E.M. Cool 


This report was written in 1996 and the addendum 
in 2006. For stone identifications see p.79. All 
measurements are in mm unless otherwise stated. 


Introduction 

Finds of bone, jet, shale, stone, fired clay and glass 
are discussed together according to their likely 
function. It should be noted that the attribution of jet 
or shale in the following catalogue is based on visual 
inspection. Items identified as jet are black and shiny 
and do not show any laminations. All measurements 
are in millimetres unless otherwise stated. 

Approximately three-quarters of these finds come 
from the topsoil or are now unstratified. Despite this, 
they do appear to cast light on the different activities 
being carried out as the distribution of the different 
categories is uneven across the site. This will be 
considered below. 

Artefacts from the earlier Roman period are 
the hair-pins 2 and 3, the beads 18 and 19, and the 
counters 41 and 42. The status of the brooch setting 
1, the shale vessels 49-50 and the fired clay statuette 
no. 53 is more ambiguous and their use later cannot 
be entirely ruled out. Other categories of finds such 


as the fired clay counters and spindle whorls, and 
the hones cannot be closely dated, but many other 
items are typologically late Roman. 

Although much of the material reported on here 
comes from the topsoil, there are reasons to believe 
that there has not been much lateral movement. 
The late-Roman vessel glass fragments, tesserae and 
wall plaster fragments are concentrated in the area 
of the north wing and are scarce around the west 
wing, suggesting that the finds may relate to the use 
of, or rubbish disposal from, those structures. In the 
light of this, it is useful to tabulate (Table 3) finds 
according to where they were found, but excluding 
consideration of the early material noted above. 

It will be noted from Table 3 that the north wing, 
west wing, external and courtyard areas produced 
virtually identical numbers of identifiable finds 
but interesting differences in the composition of 
the individual assemblages. Beads form the largest 
category, but for the purposes of exploring possible 
differences between the activities in the buildings, it 
seems wise to exclude these. Many late Roman beads 
are small and likely to be overlooked if dropped. 
As necklaces must frequently have broken, the 
occurrence of a number of beads in an area could 
represent nothing more than one unfortunate 
episode. 

Beads excluded, finds from the west wing 
principally consist of tools; a rotary quern, spindle 
whorls and hones. Items from the north wing, 
by contrast, consist of a wider range of personal 
ornaments and further domestic items such as the 
shale vessels and possibly the pipe clay figurine. The 
north wing produced a single hone (no. 65) with 
sharp edges and virtually no wear, which contrasts 
with those from the west wing (nos 66-7, 69) which 
were worn, in two cases (nos 67 and 69) very heavily. 
As with the 4th-century vessel glass it is possible 
to use these finds to suggest a division between a 
service and a domestic function for the west and 
north wings. 

The finds from the courtyard and external 
trenches can also cast light on the activities in these 
spaces. The preponderance of spindle whorls suggests 
spinning outside, probably to benefit from better 
light, while sling-shots suggest someone practising 
their aim. Games involving counters is well attested, 
especially by the group of bone counters nos 36-40; 
one of the counters found in the courtyard area was 
the large example no. 47 which may have been used 
in games played on the ground. 

The bone, jet, shale, stone, fired clay and glass 
small finds are mostly common finds, although 
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careful re-use of fragments of pottery and glass 
vessels, tile and window glass as whorls and counters, 
suggests a thrifty attitude to resources. Shale and 
jet items suggest that the inhabitants were able to 
buy items otherwise scarce in the region. As noted 
at the outset, the identification of this material is 
based on visual examination and this is not always 
areliable method. Nineteen objects are clearly made 
of jet or shale (nos 8-16, 27, 49-50, 54-8). At least 
four (nos 8, 13, 14 and 27) are made of high quality 
jet, in addition to bracelet fragments 9 and 12, a 
relatively high proportion of a third of the total. At 
the city centre site of Greyhound Yard, Dorchester, 
only two of the 275 shale fragments found were 
thought to be jet rather than local shale (Mills and 
Woodward 1993, 139). This ratio may be abnormally 
low because of the proximity of the Purbeck shale 
industry to Dorchester (Calkin 1953). In his survey 
of jet and shale from Silchester, Lawson (1976) 
presents a ratio of slightly less than one jet object 
for every two of shale, although this observation 
might be unreliable as it is based on 19th and early 
20th-century excavations where not all items are 
likely to have been kept. Many rural sites, including 
villas, in the south-west reveal only single items (e.g. 
Horwell 1977, 99, no. 330, fig. 330; Gracie and Price 
1980, 21, no. 5, fig. 8), despite the recognition of the 
presence of jet within the Kimmeridge Blackstone 
beds (Watts et al. 1997). The Atworth assemblage 
appears exceptional, but may entail no more than 
one woman with her jewellery case arriving from a 
site where jet artefacts were more common. 


Table 3. Distribution of small finds (excluding early 
Roman material) 


North West |Court- Total 
wing wing |yard 

4 

2 


Hair pins 1 - 5 
Bracelets 4 8 
Pendant 1 
Beads 1 


Shale vessels 


4 8 
Counters 2 - 

2 

1 


en See 
Pipeclay figurine - - 
Quern - - 1 
Hones 1 1 3 
Glass blade 1 - _ 


Slingshots - - 
Total =f fot 


Catalogue 


Personal ornaments 

1. 547, 12.1, north wing topsoil. Brooch setting. 
Green glass appearing black. Oval conical setting 
with an uneven concave base; outer edge ground 
with bevel sloping into underside. L 18, W 13, 
Ht 7. 

From the centre of a gilded oval brooch, a 
Romano-British form in use during the first 
half of the 3rd century (Mackreth 1986, 64, no. 
9, fig. 40). 

2. 3940, 56.1, west wing topsoil. Hair-pin. Bone. 
Tapering oval-sectioned shank with flat head; 
lower part missing. L 68, max shank section 6. 

3. 7035, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Hair-pin. Bone. 
Conical head with two grooves below forming 
rib; oval-sectioned tapering shank; lower part 
missing. L 54, max shank section 5. 

4. 7036, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Hair-pin. Bone. 
Inverted conical knob head; Circular-sectioned 
shank; lower part missing. L 54, shank section 
3: 

5. 7036, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Hair-pin. Bone. 
Lower part of tapering oval-sectioned shank. L 
52, max shank section 3. 

6. 7036, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Hair-pin. 
Bone. Head missing; oval-sectioned shank with 
expanded shank. L 77, max shank section 4. 

7. 7036, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Hair-pin. Bone. 
Description as no. 6. L 72, max shank section 
3.5. 

8. 503, 10.1, north wing topsoil. Hair-pin. Jet. 
Two joining circular-sectioned shank fragments 
tapering to both broken ends. L 37, max shank 
section 5. 


The hair-pins include two examples of types 
normally attributed to the Ist to mid 3rd century 
period. No. 2 is a Crummy (1979, 159) Type 1 and 
no. 3 a Type 2 (ibid. 160). No. 4 with its inverted 
conical knob head has more affinities with the late 
Roman type 3 (ibid. 161) in use during the 3rd and 
4th centuries. The two shank fragments nos 6 and 7 
are also likely late-Roman examples with expanded 
shanks frequently found on pins of that date. A 
similar date can be suggested for the jet hair-pin 
shank no. 8 as jet pins were most popular during 
the later 3rd and 4th centuries (Allason-Jones 1996, 
38-44). Ten bone pins were recorded from the 1937/8 
excavations of the villa (Mellor and Goodchild 
1942, 76). 

Addendum: In addition to the examples 
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CT O 
33 


catalogued and discussed here, seven further bone 
pins were recovered from the topsoil which are not 
now available for study. From drawings, it is possible 
to identify one further example of a Crummy Type 1 
(3536), two examples of Crummy Type 3 (3518), one 
certain (3578) and one possible (2979) examples of 
Crummy Type 5 and one example of a Crummy Type 


8 
35 


Fig. 27 Objects of jet and glass; scale 1:1 


6 (1241). With the exception of the Type 1 example, 
all are late-Roman types. The seventh example (3514) 
falls outside the normal range of bone pins and is not 
closely dateable. These pins have not been included 
in Table 3. 


9. 309, 11.F8.6, north wing, fill corn drier F8, PSB. 
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Bracelet. Slightly dulled jet. Tall D-section; both 
ends broken. Outer D 80, Section W 6, Th 5. 

10. 7038, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Bracelet. Shale. 
Tall D-section; two joining fragments; both ends 
broken Outer D 70. Section W 6, Th 6. 

11. 7038, 38.1, east wing. 1937/8 find. Bracelet. Shale. 
Circular section with flat facet on one side; both 
ends broken. Outer D 80, section 8. 

12. 133, 68.X.1, north wing topsoil. Bracelet. Jet. 
Slightly crazed surface. Rectangular section, 
widest to wrist; both ends broken. L 17, section 
W 8, Th 3. 

13. 2202, 2.18.12, north wing topsoil. Bracelet. Jet. 
Oval section; both ends broken. L 22, section W 
12, Th 3. 

14. Fig. 27. 2201, 2.18.12, north wing topsoil. 
Bracelet. Jet. Rectangular section, narrowest 
to wrist; both ends broken. Upper edges have 
paired notches producing a running lozenge 
pattern along top; sides have incised cable 
pattern. Outer D 70, section W 5, Th 8. 

15. 4604, 77.2, courtyard topsoil. Bracelet. Shale. 
Rectangular section with convex-curved upper 
and lower surfaces. Central rib on upper surface 
with outer edges nicked. Outer D 70, section W 
7, section Th 5. 

16. 3117 57.1 west wing topsoil. Bracelet ? Black 
shiny laminated shale. D-sectioned segment (c. 
20% of circumference) tapering to one end, long 
edges chipped; 4 transverse ribs across upper 
surface. Drilled mortise hole in each short end; 2 
narrow circular perforations from top to bottom 
through each short end. Small drill holes into 
each side. Copper alloy stud shank (?) flush with 
surface on underside. Inner D c. 60, max D 30 x 
12; 


The 1970-75 excavations produced eight 
fragments of jet or shale bracelets with several 
recovered during the 1937/8 excavations (Mellor 
and Goodchild 1942, 76); sites in the south-west 
frequently produce them in large numbers (Lawson 
1976, 248). Plain lathe-turned bracelets such as nos 
9 to 13 make up the bulk of assemblages and were in 
use from at least the late 1st century to the end of the 
Roman period as stratified at the Greyhound Yard 
site, Dorchester (Mills and Woodward 1993, 139, 
table 11). Decorated examples, such as nos 14 and 
15, are probably a 4th-century phenomenon as they 
frequently have patterns similar to common copper 
alloy bracelets of that time (see for example Cool 
1993, 84 nos 176-88; Clarke 1979, fig. 37). No. 15 is 
especially interesting as it appears to be made of good 


quality jet and has an elaborate decorative scheme. 
It has been suggested that such bracelets were only 
fashionable in York and the Rhineland (Allason- 
Jones 1996, 30), but examples from Silchester, 
Colchester, Wroxeter and Verulamium (for references 
see Lawson 1976, 252, nos 38-9), show that they were 
appreciated over a wider geographical area. 

Number 16 is possibly a segment of a bracelet 
and multi-part jet bracelets were certainly in use 
in Roman Britain. Transversely threaded beads 
are not uncommon (Allason-Jones 1996, 27-8 and 
cover), and a much rarer hinged form is also known 
(ibid. 32, nos 82-3). No. 16 is not similar to these 
as is possibly a local experiment on the theme. 
The short ends have perforations that would allow 
segments to be joined and drilled holes along the 
sides do not fully perforate the object. It is possible 
that these latter were intended for inlay. From 
Silchester a fragment of a shale pendant or perhaps 
a piece of furniture from is inlaid with a bone stud 
(Lawson 1976, 256, no. 62, fig. 7), while a bracelet 
has perforations thought to have had metal studs or 
wire inlay (ibid. 252, no. 37, fig. 5). No. 16 appears 
to have the shank of a stud embedded in it, but as 
this is on the interior it is not clear whether this was 
intended to be decorative inlay. 


17. 300, 6.3, north wing Period 5. Pendant. Shale. 
‘D’-sectioned annular ring tapering to one side. 
D 24, max Th 6. 


Rings of jet or shale that are clearly neither 
finger-rings, bracelets or spindle whorls have been 
interpreted as pendants (Allason-Jones and Miket 
1984, 34, no. 101) or hair rings (Allason-Jones 1996, 
46, no. 283). The asymmetric nature of no. 17 makes 
it ideal for use as a pendant held in a doubled loop 
of a thong, though it does not retain wear marks 
that might confirm this. Black jewellery may be 
associated with eastern mystery religions popular in 
the later Roman period (ibid. 17). A small pendant 
like this may have been ideal for a child to wear as 
a protective amulet. 


18. Figure 27. 3661, 77.2, courtyard topsoil. Melon 
bead. Frit. Traces of turquoise glaze on gadroons 
L 10, D 13, perforation D 5. 

19. Figure 27. 4507, 66.1, courtyard topsoil. Annular 
bead. Translucent deep blue glass inset with two 
eyes - dark brown (?) surrounded by opaque white 
and translucent green/blue glass surrounded by 
opaque white. Approximately half bead extant. 
Max L 13, D 21, perforation D 6. 
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20. Figure 27. 4506, 67.2, west wing topsoil. Annular 
bead. translucent dark yellow/brown glass. L 13, 
D 25, perforation D 9. 

. Figure 27. 548, 14.1, north wing topsoil. Long 
cylindrical bead. Translucent deep blue. L 21. D 
5, perforation D 2. 

22. Figure 27. 4508, 67.2, west wing topsoil. Long 
cylindrical bead. Translucent emerald green 
glass. L 9, D 4, perforation D 1.5. 

23. 3351, 52.X.1, west wing topsoil. Short cylindrical 
bead. Translucent deep blue glass. Asymmetrically 
wound. L 4, max D 4, perforation D 2.5. 

24. Figure 27. 3101, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Disc 
cylindrical bead. Opaque emerald green glass L 
3, D'5.5, perforation D 2.5. 

25. Figure 27. 3108, 50.1, west wing topsoil. Disc 
cylindrical bead. Opaque emerald green glass. 
L 2.5, D 4, perforation D 1. 

26. Figure 27. 3314, 52.2, west wing topsoil Period 5. 
Disc cylindrical bead. Translucent amber glass. 
L 2, D 6, perforation D 1.5. 

27. 7033, 70.1, courtyard topsoil. Disc cylindrical 
bead. Jet. Perforation incomplete; edges chipped. 
35 Dve 

28. 357, 60.3, west wing topsoil. Short biconical bead. 
Translucent green glass . L 3, D 6, perforation D 
1.5. 

29. Figure 27. 501, 1.4, north wing topsoil. Pointed 
ovoid bead. Translucent green glass. L 11, D 5, 
perforation D 2. 

30. Figure 27. 550, 14.4, north wing topsoil. 
Flattened spherical bead. Translucent deep blue 
glass. L 8, max D 10, perforation D 3.5. 

31. 7039, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Spherical bead. 
Cream fired clay. L 12, D 13, perforation D 4. 

32. Figure 27. 3310, 50.1, west wing topsoil. Spherical 
bead. Opaque (?) blue glass. L 2, D 3, perforation 

D155. 

— 33. Figure 27. 3301, 4601, courtyard topsoil. 

Segmented bead. Translucent green glass; 5 

segments tapering to one end. L 15, max D 4, 

perforation D 2. 

34. 3361, 57.6, west wing topsoil. Segmented bead. 

| Translucent green glass; 3 segments. L 8, D 3, 

perforation D 2. 

35. Figure 27. 506, 8.1, north wing topsoil. Diamond 

and triangle faceted cuboid bead. Translucent 

deep blue glass. L 7, D 6.5, perforation D 3. 


2 


— 


| Amongst the beads from Atworth are two that 

are clearly early. Frit melon beads such as no. 18 
are a common and widespread form of the Ist to 
| 2nd centuries (Crummy 1983, 30, nos 51441). The 


polychrome glass bead no. 19 is another early Roman 
form (Guido 1978, 49, class 3). The annular bead no. 
20 might be another example of an early Roman bead 
(ibid. 66, group 6 iiia); the form is known sporadically 
throughout the Roman period. 

The other glass beads all fit happily into a 
late-Roman milieu (Guido 1978, 93-9) when glass 
bead necklaces were popular. It is interesting to 
note that the assemblage includes two examples 
of types common during the later 4th century. 
Opaque green disc cylindrical beads such as nos 
24-5 were common at the signal station at Filey, 
North Yorkshire occupied during the late 4th and 
early Sth centuries (Ottaway 2001). At the Butt 
Road cemetery, Colchester, diamond and triangular 
faceted beads, such as no. 35, occurred on necklaces 
in six graves, four of which are dated to the last 
third of the 4th century (Crummy 1983, 33 and 223 
nos 911-49, Crummy et al. 1993, tables 2.16, 2.67). 
A similar pattern is seen at the Lankhills School 
cemetery, Winchester, where these beads were 
found on necklaces in five graves (Clarke 1979, figs 
70, 75, 86-7, 89), all dated to the second half of the 
4th century. 

The jet bead no. 27 is of likely 4th-century date 
as similar beads occurred on a necklace in a later 
4th-century grave at Butt Road, Colchester (Crummy 
1983, 32, no. 614; Crummy et al. 1993, table 2.67). 
This bead is of particular interest because the central 
perforation is incomplete and may be evidence of jet 
working on site. The fired clay bead no. 31 is unusual 
and cannot be closely dated. 


Items associated with recreation 

36-8. Figure 28. 3505, 46.1, west of wall 108 topsoil. 
Three counters. Bone. Flat reverse, dished 
obverse; central dot on obverse unless otherwise 
stated. 

36. Inscribed lattice on reverse. Straight sides. D 17, 
Th 6. 

37. Bevelled sides. D 18, Th 8. 

38. Straight sides; no dot visible on obverse. D 21, 
Th 2.5. 

39_40. Figure 28. 3511, 48.2, west of wall 108 topsoil. 
Two counters. Bone. Flat reverse, dished obverse; 
central dot on obverse. 

39. Straight sides. D 18, Th 4. 

40. Bevelled sides. D 22, Th 8. 

41. Figure 28. 3327, 55.2, courtyard subsoil, P3. 
Counter. Opaque white glass. Plano-convex with 
pitted base. D 13, Th 5.5. 

42. 549, 13.1, north wing topsoil. Counter. Opaque 
light brown glass. Plano-convex with an uneven 
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Fig. 28 Objects of bone (36-40), glass (41), stone (48), ceramic (59, 61); scale 1:1 
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surface. D 15, Th 6. 

43. 3315, 52.1, west wing topsoil. Counter. Re-used 
fragment of blue/green cast window glass grozed 
to form sub-circular shape. D 19, Th 4.5. 

44. Not catalogued 10.1, north wing topsoil. Counter. 
Re-used fragment of tile with neatly ground 
edge. D 33, Th 11. 

45. Not catalogued 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Counter. 
Re-used body fragment of oxidised, cream- 
slipped pottery; edges ground. Broken along one 
side. D 25, Th 3. 

46. 3060, 49.2, west of wall 108 topsoil, PSA. Counter. 
Re-used base fragment of greyware with neatly 
ground edges, now chipped. D 36, Th 60. 

47. 4713, 66.4, courtyard surface, PSA. Counter. Re- 
used base fragment of greyware with irregularly 
chipped edges. D 78, Th 9. 

48. Figure 28. 3110, 56.1, west wing topsoil. Counter? 
Half disc of black shiny stone with no obvious 
workings. D 17, max Th 8. 


No. 41 is likely to be early Roman, as white 
plano-convex counters are commonest in the Ist to 
mid 2nd centuries (Cool et al. 1995, 1555). The brown 
counter no. 42 might be of a similar date, although 
the colour is uncommon. The five bone counters 
(nos 36-40) from topsoil at the west edge of the 
courtyard, by contrast, are of a type uncommon until 
the 2nd century (Greep 1986, 203, type 2). The other 
counters are not closely dated as they are all re-used 
fragments of window glass, tile or pottery vessels. No. 
47 is larger than the other counters and may have 
been used in games played on the ground (Crummy 
1983, 94). No. 48 is a possible counter, but it shows 
no signs of having been worked. It is possible that 
two pebbles nos 89 and 90 might have been used as 
playing pieces, especially as no. 89 is naturally plano- 
convex, but this remains speculation. 


Household items 

49, 1526, 17.2, north wing topsoil. Period 5. Platter. 
Shale. Rim fragment with slightly up-turned 
edge. Rim Dc. 200, Th 6. 

50. 513, 11.2, north wing topsoil. Bowl? Shale. Three 
shallowly convex-curved body fragments with 
two horizontal grooves internally on largest 
fragment. Dimensions (largest fragment) 42 x 
18, Th 4. 


Large platters and trays, rectangular and 
circular, were common household equipment in 
south-western Britain in the lst to 2nd century and 
appear to have continued into the 3rd century at 


such sites as Greyhound Yard, Dorchester (Mills 
and Woodward 1993, table 11). No. 49 may be from 
a shallow circular platter on a low base-ring like 
one from Silchester (Lawson 1976, 262, no. 80, fig. 
8). Insufficient of no. 50 is preserved to suggest the 
form, although the curve on the fragment suggests 
a bowl rather than a shallow platter. 


51. 6111, 38.1, 1937/8 find. Furniture element. Shale. 
Two curved D-sectioned fragments probably 
from the same tapering element; broken tenon 
on narrower end. Section at narrow end 45 x 
20. 


Shale was used to make furniture during the 
Roman period. The commonest item, judged from 
the number of fragments that have been identified, 
are small circular tables with three legs (Lawson 
1976, 266-8). Shale was also utilised for other 
elements of furniture and at Silchester, for example, 
a leg from a couch has been identified (zbid. 268, no. 
96, fig. 14). The function of no. 51 is unknown but 
the size of the pieces and the large tenon suggests a 
large composite piece of furniture. 


52. 3123, 58.2, west wing topsoil. Rotary quern, upper 
stone. Two joining fragments, approximately one 
third extant retaining part of hopper. Upper face 
tooled diagonally and lower face dressed with 
pecking. Dc. 0.72m; Th 0.07m. Also fragment 
of lower stone. Dimensions 0.2m by 0.14m. 


This is an example of the common flat Romano- 
British milling stone developed in response to 
imported lava querns from Germany as early as 
the late lst century (Welfare 1985, 157), and in 
use throughout the Roman period. Similar stones 
were found in the 1937/8 excavations (Mellor and 
Goodchild 1942, 76) concentrated in Room 2 of the 
east wing where they might have been associated 
with the late corn drying oven. 


53. Not catalogued, 2.3, north wing topsoil. Pipe clay 
figurine. Fragment from base showing mould 
seam down side, with side of figure flaring out. 
Present Ht 30. 


The fragment is not large enough for the figure 
to be identified but the curving side shows that 
it cannot be from either a Dea Nutrix or a Venus 
figurine, the two commonest statues found in Britain 
(van Boeckel 1993, 247). Pipe clay figurines were 
mainly imported into Britain during the Ist and 
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2nd centuries, but many are found in 3rd and 4th- 
century contexts (zbid. 250). This item was located in 
courtyard deposits previously excavated in 1937/8. 


Textile equipment 

54. 6108, 38.1, 1937/8 find. Spindle whorl. Shale. 
Biconical with ridged flattening around 
cylindrical perforation. D 35, Th 19, perforation 
D8. 

55. 7037, 38.1, east wing, 1937/8 find. Spindle 
whorl. Shale, Biconical with flat area around 
perforation; approximately half extant. D 34; 
present Th 13, perforation D 8. 

56. 3103, 49.1, west of wall 108 topsoil. Spindle 
whorl. Shale. Flake from around perforation 
of ?biconical whorl with flat area around 
perforation. Present D 32, perforation D 7.5. 

57. 6110, 38.1, 1937/8 find. Spindle whorl. Shale. 
Globular with ridged flattening around 
cylindrical perforation. D 32, Th 25, perforation 
D6.5. 

58. 6109, 38.1, 1937/8 find. Spindle whorl ?rough- 
out. Two joining fragments; approximately one- 
third extant. Exterior lightly faceted. D 29, Th 
26. 

59. Figure 28. 3050, 50.2, west of wall 108 topsoil. 
Period 5. Spindle whorl. Re-used tile fragment; 
cylindrical perforation. D 28, Th 10, perforation 
D8. 

60. not catalogued 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. 
Spindle whorl. Re-used grey ware sherd; surfaces 
chipped; hourglass perforation. D 41, Th 8, 
perforation D 18. 

61. Figure 28. 3007, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Spindle 
whorl. Re-used oxidised beaker base; heavily 
worn. D 37, Th 8.5, perforation D 8. 

62. Not catalogued, 56.1, west wing topsoil. 
Spindle whorl. Re-used slightly oxidised 
sherd; approximately half extant. D 31, Th 8, 
perforation D 8. 

63. 957, 20.1, courtyard topsoil. Spindle whorl. Re- 
used black burnished sherd; approximately half 
extant. D 31, Th 4.5, perforation D 6. 

64. 4167, 64.1, west wing topsoil. Spindle whorl. Re- 
used grey-ware sherd; approximately one-third 
extant. Dc. 30, Th 5. 


Textile equipment consists solely of spindle- 
whorls, although the original excavation records 
refer to a bone needle from the west wing that cannot 
now be traced. Four of the whorls (nos 54-57) are 
of shale and the fragments of no. 58 may be from 


a roughout. Shale was used for spindle whorls 
largely in the 3rd and 4th centuries (Darling and 
Gurney 1993, 91, no. 315 and references; Mills and 
Woodward 1993, 139, table 11). The other whorls 
are made from pottery vessel or tile fragments (nos 
59-64), a common practice throughout the Roman 
period. All of the pottery and tile whorls listed here, 
apart from no. 61, fulfil the criteria outlined by 
Crummy (1983, 67) of size, central perforation and 
evenness. Number 61 is uneven but heavily worn 
and might have been used as a spindle whorl. Pottery 
and shale discs with central holes from the 1937/8 
excavations (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, 76) are also 
likely to have been spindle whorls. 


Items associated with craft and industry 

65. Figure 29. 349, 14.F18.4, north wing, fill gully 
F18, PSA. Hone. Square section, virtually 
complete and little worn. L 69, section 31. 

66. 3119, 62.2, west wing topsoil. Hone. Rectangular 
section; one end missing; little worn. L 50, 
section 28 x 18. 

67. 3116, 52.X.1, west wing topsoil. Hone. Originally 
square section, now heavily worn centrally; one 
end missing. L 61, max section 21. 

68. Figure 29. 3106, 47.2, west of wall 108 topsoil. 
Hone. Originally square section, now heavily 
worn centrally; one end broken. L 49, max 
section 25. 

69. 3125, 64.1, west wing topsoil. Hone. Square- 
section, now heavily worn centrally; one end 
broken. L 106, max section 47. 

70. 1404, 11.7, north wing fill pit F10, PSB. Tool. 
Sub-triangular body fragment of blue/green glass 
prismatic bottle. One edge grozed to form sharp 
edge. Dimension 36 x 30, Th 3. 

71. 981, 9.33.4, north wing Room 33, hypocaust fill, 
PSA. Crucible. Rim fragment, reduced fabric 
with slaggy interior. Rim Dc. 35-40. 


All but one of the items in this category can be 
associated with particular crafts or industries and 
none can be independently dated. Hones (nos 65-9) 
were for sharpening household utensils as well as 
tools and further fragments are recorded from the 
1937/8 excavations (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, 76). 
No. 70 is a re-used fragment of lst to 3rd-century 
bottle glass. Non-ferrous metalworking is indicated 
by the crucible fragment no. 71. Ambiguous evidence 
of shale working is provided by the unfinished bead 
(no. 27), spindle-whorl roughout (no 58) and two 
slightly worked blocks (nos 86-7). 


t 
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Fig. 29 Objects of stone; scale 1:2 


Items associated with hunting 

72. 3868, 45.8, courtyard topsoil Slingshot. Fired 
clay; cream-coloured; ovoid. L 40, D 25. 

73-4. Figure 29 (no. 73). 3035, 49.2, courtyard 
subsoil, P3. Two slingshots. Fired clay; buff- 
coloured; ovoid. L 38, D 25. 


75. 2715, 12.36.13, Room 36 floor, P3. Slingshot 


fragment? Fired clay; buff-coloured. L 22. 


The most likely identification for the fired clay 
ovoids (nos 72-4) is slingshots. These are most 


_ frequently found on military sites as the use of slings 
_ was taught to soldiers as a matter of course during 


their basic training (Bishop and Coulston 1993, 81, 
and fig. 43 nos 13-14). Slings would also have been a 
useful hunting tool in a civilian context and probably 
explains their presence at Atworth. Weapons for 
hunting are often found at villa sites. At Barnsley 
Park, Gloucestershire, for example, iron arrowheads 
were recovered (Webster and Smith 1982, 111-12, 
nos 143, 149, 183, figs 35 and 39), while there were 
spearheads at Gatcombe Park (Branigan 1977, 116, 
nos 442-3, fig. 25). 


Miscellaneous items 
76. 500, 1.1, north wing topsoil. Fitting. Worked bone. 
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Cylinder with two turned ribs on exterior and 
internal grooved zone at one end; approximately 
one-quarter of circumference extant. L 34. 


Turned bone fittings are common on Roman 
sites but the internal grooved zone, reminiscent of 
a screw thread, makes this example unusual and it 
may not be of Roman date. 


77-85. 7041, 38.1, east wing 1937/8 find. Nine stone 
discs. All but no. 79 appear to be ossicles of 
the middle Jurassic crinoid Apiocrinites elegans. 
Plano-concave. Seven have central perforations. 
This curious group of fossils has clearly been 
collected and utilised for a purpose because the 
central perforations on nos 77-83 are man-made. 
As they were found together a common function 
seems likely. The perforations of nos 77 and 83 
are large enough to take a spindle according 
to Crummy’s (1983, 67) criteria, but the other 
perforated examples could not have functioned 
as such. It is tempting to see these items as 
gaming pieces; pierced pottery roundels were 
possibly counters that could be strung together 
(ibid., 94). The fossil type is a local one, and these 
pieces could easily have been picked up from the 
fields as curios, perhaps a child’s collection. 


Shale 

86. 3603, 45.1, courtyard topsoil. Fragments (two 
joining). Poor quality shale. Ovoid-sectioned 
strip. L 33. 

87. 3102, 45.3, courtyard topsoil. Fragments (three). 
Poor quality shale. One worked flat surface. 
Greatest extant L 42. 

88. 3601, 52.2, west wing topsoil. Fragment of poor 
quality shale. One surface possibly worked flat. 
L 65. For discussion see nos 65-71. 

89. 3104, 46.1, west of wall 108 topsoil. Oval blue/ 
grey pebble; unworked but naturally of a plano- 
convex section. L 28, Th 14. 

90. 1303, 12.36.9, north wing Room 36 floor, PSA. 
Oval banded red pebble. L 43, Th 15. For 
discussion see nos 36-48. 


Coal 

91. 326, 5.1.2, north wing topsoil. Fragment of 
coal. 

92. 332, 1.9, north wing F4 corn drier foundations, 
PSB. Fragment of coal. 

93. 3680, 45.4, courtyard subsoil, P3. Two fragments 
coal or poor quality shale 

94. 3614, 45.5, in courtyard wall 116, Pl. Four 


fragments coal or poor quality shale. 


Coal recovered in the recent excavations was 
found largely in stratified contexts, apart from 91. 
Dearne and Branigan (1995, 79) have identified two 
main concentrations of coal use, along Hadrian’s 
Wall throughout the Roman period, and either side 
of the Bristol Channel and Severn Estuary, primarily 
in the late Roman period. Atworth falls into the latter 
area and the coal was most probably to fuel hypocaust 
systems (ibid. 82). 


Pottery coarsewares 
by Jane R Timby 


Introduction and methodology 


Pottery from the 1970-75 excavations amounts to 
some 24,200 sherds weighing 196kg. Apart from a 
small quantity of post-medieval material the pottery 
is exclusively Roman, dating from the 2nd to 4th 
centuries. 

In the following report the methodology is 
discussed followed by a comment on the condition 
of the material. The assemblage is then considered 
in its broader terms with details of chronology and 
the wares present. A brief description of the fabrics 
and forms is given in Pottery Appendix 1. The 
samian was studied separately by Brenda Dickinson 
and her report can be found on the accompanying 
CD-Rom. 

The pottery submitted for examination was 
broadly sorted into fabric categories and quantified 
by count and weight for each individually accessioned 
bag (several bags constituted one context). Although 
all the material was quantified, the sorting was 
by necessity fairly crude as a consequence of the 
condition of the material. Attention was, therefore, 
focused on extracting identifiable named wares that 
might assist in dating. The bulk of the material 
comprised grey, or black, sandy wares which was 
simply sorted into fine, and medium to coarse sandy. 
Oxidized wares were treated similarly. In some 
cases bags of sherds were present which was too 
small to mark and these were not included in the 
quantification. The data was recorded on pottery 
recording forms largely using codes adopted from 
the Gloucester Unit fabric series (cf. Ireland 1983), 
with additional general categories. Rims were noted 
separately along with the broad form type, 1.e. jar, 
bowl etc. The data was entered into a computer using 
Dbase and sorted using Lotus 123. 
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A few sherds from the 1937/8 excavations (Mellor 
and Goodchild 1942) were noted, but not included 
in the quantified data as they clearly represented 
selected material, and is essentially unstratified. 

A small selection of wares was selected for 
illustration. These are very much biased towards 
the earlier products, firstly because these were 
amongst the only stratified vessels in the assemblage; 
secondly because they demonstrate the earlier 
origins of the occupation not evident from the 
previous excavations, and thirdly because the later 
products are regionally more uniform, coming from 
well-known industries. 


Condition 

The overall condition of the material is exceptionally 
poor. Most of the sherds are very fragmented and 
abraded, and generally the colour-coated, or slipped, 
wares have lost their surfaces making positive 
identification difficult. The average sherd size for the 
assemblage as a whole was just 8g; as a comparison 
most average urban rubbish deposits range between 
12-20g. A breakdown of the average sherd size by 
area is presented in Table 4. 

Although representing selected material the 
sherds from the earlier excavations are better 
preserved with, in a few cases, complete profiles. It is 
not known whether this reflects the type of deposits 
from which the material was derived, or whether 
subsequent land-use has been more hostile to the 
preservation of material. 


Table 4. Distribution of pottery 


e =less than 1% 


Distribution 

The overall quantities by area are given in Table 4, 
along with the percentage of the overall assemblage 
and the average sherd size for each area. There was 
in addition some unstratified, or general clearance 
material. The pottery was not evenly distributed 
across the area since the majority of the trenches 
produced less than 1% by weight and sherd count of 
the overall assemblage. The largest concentrations of 
pottery came from trenches 45, 56, and 67. Trenches 
45 and 67 lie to the east of the west wing, essentially 


outside the latest ‘villa’ structure, whilst trench 56 is 
located at the north end of the west wing. Very little 
or no pottery was recovered from the six trenches 
to the west of the complex (trenches 69, 71-5). By 
contrast much higher concentrations of material 
were collected from the trenches immediately south 
of the buildings. 

The trenches covering the west wing (50, 53, 56- 
64) produced 26% by weight of the site assemblage 
with a similar quantity, 27%, from the north wing 
(1-17), although with the latter some of the trenches 
extended further out beyond the walls. The trenches 
linking the two buildings (46-9, 51, 53) produced 
a further 9% whilst the central area trenches (20, 
40, 42-45 and 55) produced 14% by weight. Thus it 
would seem that a higher proportion of pottery was 
recovered from within the buildings compared to 
the external areas. 


Chronology 

Most of the pottery analysed came from the upper 
layers of the trenches (layer 1). This is reflected both 
in the very fragmented and abraded condition of 
much of the material, and also unfortunately, in the 
chronology. Most of the groups contain a mixture 
of material and in many cases this mixture includes 
post-medieval sherds. In particular, post-medieval 
pottery was recovered from trenches 3, 5—7, 9, 10, 
12-14, 16, 17, 20, 42-7, 49-52, 54-8, 60-6, 70-2, 
75, 79, 81, 82, 84-6. Medieval sherds were noted in 
trenches 46, 52, 55 and 58. 

The presence of c. 50% of the pottery assemblage 
from within the buildings raises the question of 
how it accumulated there. Is it essentially a deposit 
formed after the abandonment and disuse of the 
area? The apparent mixed chronology makes it 
unlikely to be contemporary with the use of the 
buildings, and it would seem unlikely that rubbish 
was allowed to accumulate in areas of habitation. 

The earliest recognisable material dates to the 
later lst/early 2nd century. If the overall density of 
specific fabric types is anything to go by, there must 
have been fairly intensive occupation during the first 
half of the 2nd century. On the pottery evidence use 
of the site continued through the 3rd—4th centuries. 
No evidence of any sherds dating to the sub-Roman, 
or Saxon, period was found. 


Early wares (2nd century) 

The earliest dateable coarse wares appear to be 
those emanating from the Wiltshire industries, in 
particular Savernake wares and the wheel made 
black burnished ware (TF 201). Both industries 
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were active in the second half of the Ist century 
AD. At Cirencester a similar black burnished ware 
is noted from Neronian levels onwards, although 
it was remarked that there may be more than one 
source involved (Rigby 1982, fabric 5). In both 
cases products continue to occur well into the 2nd 
century and it is difficult to discriminate Ist from 
2nd century products. This evidence would concur 
with the samian, namely that initial settlement of 
the site probably took place in the later Ist or early 
2nd century. The wheel-made black burnished ware 
is quite common at Atworth, accounting for at least 
3% by weight (4% by count); the figure undoubtedly 
represents a minimum quantity as several sherds 
are likely to have been absorbed into fabric S1. 
Savernake ware accounts for 5% by weight (1.5% by 
count). Of particular interest is the presence of at 
least two British glazed vessels (Figure 30.18, 20), 
probably also from the Wiltshire area and dating to 
the 2nd century (cf. Arthur 1978, 293 ff.). Two white- 
painted oxidised wares are also early 2nd-century 
products, again probably from Wiltshire. 

Another very common fabric to be found in the 
Atworth assemblage is a hard gritty orange ware, 
generally plain but occasionally with a white slip 
(TF 15). Some versions are very hard-fired and grey 
in colour with an orange speckled appearance. The 
white-slipped variety is akin to the fabric generally 
referred to as South-west white slipped ware in 
Gloucester and Cirencester. A few of the plain sherds 
from Atworth are clearly seconds, with distorted rims 
or blown walls. This ware accounts for at least 14% 
by weight (17% by count) of the overall assemblage. 
It is also well-represented at Kingscote, Glos, and 
a source from either Wiltshire or the Bath area, is 
inferred. Vessels include beakers, tankards, flagons, 
flanged hemispherical bowls, flat rim bowls, jars, lids 
and mortaria (Figure 30.8, 24, 30) predominantly 
dating to the 2nd and 3rd centuries. 

A significant proportion of the miscellaneous 
reduced and oxidised wares are probably from the 
Wiltshire region. Unfortunately little is published 
about the extensive north Wiltshire industries 
centred around Purton and Whitehill Farm, or the 
sources of the more specialised wares which seem 
to be coming from the region. Most of the main 
industries producing the range of wares found at 
Atworth seem to be established by the early 2nd 
century. 

Other products that appear in the 2nd century 
at Atworth include wares from the Oxfordshire 
industry, in particular white ware mortaria, and from 
the Dorset black burnished ware indusiry. Second 


century forms from the latter include plain-rimmed 
dishes, flat rim bowls (Figure 30.15) and jars (Figure 
30.12). 

Of the few stratified groups available, one was 
located inside the west wing (trench 56, (3) and (4)), 
and one at the south end of the baths in the north 
wing (trench 8 (5) (6) (7)) which both produced early 
2nd-century sherds. Similarly 2nd-century pottery 
was recovered from trench 66, layers (2-4), trench 
67 (2), (5), and trench 45 (8), all at the southern end 
of the courtyard, east of the west wing. A possible 
robbed wall-trench (trench 3, (3), (9)) inside the north 
wing similarly produced 2nd-century sherds. 


Third century 
Many of the wares current in the 2nd century 
continue into the 3rd century, in particular fabrics 
TF 15, BB1, and Oxfordshire white wares. New 
products include the Central and East Gaulish 
colour-coated wares. Towards the end of the 3rd 
century the colour-coated wares begin to appear from 
the main centralised industries in the Nene Valley, 
New Forest and Oxfordshire. 

Features producing 3rd-century pottery include 
a pit, trench 45 (12), oven F25 (trench 50 (6)) and 
oven F4 in Room 19 (trench 87 (5)), and material 
from below the burnt soil associated with F30 
(trench 58 (12A)). 


Fourth century 

The colour-coated wares probably make their 
greatest impact in the early 4th century, Oxfordshire 
wares in particular accounting for 1% by weight. 
This figure is a low estimate since the majority 
of colour-coated wares had lost their surface and 
were therefore classified as fabric O2. Significant 
quantities of New Forest wares, including at least 
one mortaria and a parchment ware jar (Figure 31.38) 
were also recorded. 

Fourth century sherds were found in all the 
surface contexts and a considerable proportion of 
other general layers. Specific features with such 
material include the corn-drying oven stoke hole 
in Room 19 (trench 1 (8)), the fill of gully trench 14 
(4); the fill of pits F14 (trench 15 (3)) and trench 3 
(4); the dump in the hypocaust (trench 9 (4)) and the 
fill of both corn-drying ovens (F4 and F5) (trench 
1 (6-7)). 

The continuation of occupation, or the 
accumulation of rubbish material, into the later 
4th century is suggested by the presence of a few 
sherds of late shell-tempered ware (TF 22) and late 
Alice Holt ware (Portchester D ware). Fabric 22 was 
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present in layer (1) of trenches 12, 14, 41, 43, 45, 
56, 59, 61, 66, and 68. These suggest a widespread 
background scatter rather than a concentration in 
one particular area of the site. 


Summary 

The Roman pottery provides a good-sized middle- 
status assemblage, fairly typical, particularly in the 
later period, of what might be expected from a fairly 
well-appointed establishment. Imports, particularly 
fine table wares and amphorae, although perhaps 
a little modest compared with a contemporary 
urban assemblages, were clearly being used. The 
complement of wares is very similar to that found 
on other ‘villa’ establishments in the region with 
a few unusual items such as the glazed vessels 
and a fragment of a pipeclay figurine, but largely 
dominated by products of a locally based industry 
supplying the basic everyday cooking and serving 
dishes. 

The assemblage is of limited value in terms of 
assisting with a stratigraphic analysis of the site. 
Most of the deposits from which the pottery has been 
recovered appear to be surface deposits with a high 
proportion of redeposited material, and in several 
cases later medieval, post-medieval and modern 
contamination. Many of the sherds are extremely 
fragmented (there are no complete profiles), making 
detailed analysis a time-consuming exercise with 
little useful return. There are no useful sequences 
available with which to establish an independent 
ceramic chronology/typology, and there are just a few 
sealed closed groups. The mixed nature of the groups 
precludes any useful analysis of the distribution of 
forms and/or fabrics in terms of looking at differing 
chronologies or areas of differing use within the 
buildings. 

Despite the fact that Atworth is one of c. 
250 Roman ‘villas’ known in the west country 
(Branigan and Fowler 1976, 120), only a small 
proportion of these have been excavated, and 
mostly earlier this century. Fully comprehensive 
pottery reports to provide useful comparisons with 
Atworth are thus sadly lacking at present. One of 
its nearer neighbours, Box, partially re-excavated in 
1967-8 (Hurst et al. 1987) produced a very modest 
assemblage, but sufficient to demonstrate a similar 
chronological range to Atworth, i.e. activity dating 
from the early 2nd century through to the 4th 
century, and a similar complement of wares, albeit 
on a much smaller scale. 

However, on the positive side looking at 
the assemblage from a regional viewpoint, the 


substantial size of the group and the location of the 
villa add some useful facets of information in terms 
of the occurrence of different wares. It is particularly 
noticeable, for example, that there is a much higher 
incidence of New Forest products compared with 
similar sites to the north in the Gloucestershire 
region, although the figures may be more comparable 
with sites to the south, for example IIchester, 
Somerset. Products from the Wiltshire industries 
are also well represented, particularly in the early 
period. The low numbers of Severn Valley wares and 
micaceous grey wares (TFS) is in direct contrast to 
Frocester (Timby 2000), Kingscote (Timby 1998) 
and Uley (Woodward and Leach 1993), only some 25- 
30km to the north, suggesting that Atworth may lie 
outside the catchment area for these two industries. 
Closer comparison may perhaps be sought with 
Cirencester, which has closer access to Wiltshire 
and the south-west. This deficiency appears to be 
compensated by a higher percentage of TF 15 at 
Atworth, 14% compared with 2% at Kingscote, and 
less than 1% at Frocester. 

The proportion of samian at Atworth (2% by 
weight) is marginally higher than both Frocester 
(less than 1% weight) and Kingscote (1.2 %) but 
within comparable range. Conversely amphorae are 
slightly less well represented at Atworth. Looking 
at the larger regional industries, there is great 
similarity across the region, for example Dorset BB1 
accounts for 18% (weight) at Atworth compared to 
17% at Kingscote and 15% at Frocester. Similarly, 
all the main colour-coated industries are present, the 
different relative quantities being relatively minor. 


Catalogue of illustrated sherds 


Figure 30 

1. 4179, 56, X.4, west wing topsoil. Flanged bowl, fine 
orange sandy ware, fabric O2. 

2. 4179,56.4, west wing topsoil. Small flanged bowl. Fine 
orange sandy ware, fabric O2. 

3. 4179, 56, X.4, west wing topsoil. Fine grey pulley-wheel 
flagon, fabric S2. 

4. 4179, 56, X.4, west wing topsoil. Lid, fabric S1. 

4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. Small lid, TF 201. 

4185, 56.4, west wing topsoil. Body sherd from a fine 

grey ware bowl with inscribed circular decoration, 

fabric S82. 

7. 4185, 56.4, west wing topsoil. Fine grey ware beaker 
with barbotine dot decoration, fabric S2. 

8. 4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. Tankard. Orange sandy 
ware with grey burnished lines, TF 15. 

9. 4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. Savernake storage jar, 
TF 6. 

10. 4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. Everted rim jar, TF 


nu 
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Fig. 30 Coarsewares; scale 1:4 
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201. 

4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. Small necked bow] with 
a carinated shoulder. Grey sandy ware, fabric S1. 
4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. BB1 jar. 

4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. Grey sandy ware lid, 
fabric S1. 

4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. Concave-mouthed bowl, 
fine orange sandy ware, fabric O2, 

4182, 56.3, west wing topsoil. BB] flat-rim dish with 
burnished lattice decoration. 

4181, 56, X.3, west wing topsoil. Base from a bowl in 
oxidised fine sandy ware, fabric O2. Impressed with at 
least three, probably originally five, illiterate stamps. 
4163, 56.1, west wing topsoil. Large, handmade storage 
jar with burnished line decoration. TF 6. 

4373, 65.5, courtyard topsoil. Base of a small British 
glazed beaker with dimpled decoration. TF 14B. 
4715, 65.5, courtyard topsoil. Necked, cordoned jar, in 
a grey sandy ware, fabric 201. 

4190, 64.3, west wing topsoil. Bodysherd from a glazed 
bowl decorated with incised concentric circles. TF 
14B. 

4189, 64.2, west wing topsoil. Burnt base with stamp 
identical to no 16. 

4377, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Shallow carinated bowl 
with burnished lattice decoration on the interior 
surface, TF 201. 

4377, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Bowl, in a grey sandy 
ware with sparse limestone, fabric SL. 

4709, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Bowl, TF 15. 

4340, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Campanulate cup. Orange 
slightly soapy ware, fabric O2. 

4377, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Deep, flat rim bow] with 
burnished lattice decoration BB1. 

4377, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Everted rim jar with 
decorated with vertically burnished lines, fabric S1. 
4377, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Necked jar, TF 201. 
4377, 67.2, courtyard topsoil. Small carinated necked 
bowl, TF 201. 

4325, 67.1, courtyard topsoil. Dish, fabric S2. 

935A, 3.2, north wing topsoil. Mortarium, TF 9E. The 
flange carries a lightly impressed worn, round stamp, 
the details of which can no longer be discerned. 


Figure 31 


32. 


33; 


34. 


35: 


36. 
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4321, 66.1, courtyard topsoil. Squat flanged rim bowl, 
TF 201. 

4321, 66.1, courtyard topsoil. Everted rim bow] with 
rouletted decoration, TF 201. 

4321, 66.1, courtyard topsoil. Bowl with rouletted 
decoration, TF 201. 

986, 14.7, north wing topsoil. Flanged bow] with graffiti 
comprising three vertically incised lines. BB1. 

893, 13.1, north wing topsoil. Everted rim jar, TF 
201. 

893, 13.1, north wing topsoil. Lid, fabric S2. 

54, 1A.3, north wing topsoil. Small parchment ware 
jar/beaker decorated with bands of red paint. New 
Forest. 


Description of fabrics and forms 


The pottery present in the main fabrics is shown 
in Table 5. 


Imports 

Amphorae 

Dressel 20 (TF 10A): Peacock and Williams (1986) 
class 25. South Spanish olive oil amphora, 
commonest to be found on British occupation 
sites. Imported between AD 50-300. 

Gallic (TF 10B): Peacock and Williams (1986) 
class 27. French flat-bottomed wine amphora. 
Imported into Britain during the 2nd—3rd 
centuries. 

Miscellaneous amphora (TF 10): unidentified 
bodysherds. 


Fine wares 

North Gaulish colour-coated ware (Fabric 12-). 
Beakers with roughcast decoration imported into 
Britain during the period AD 80-150. 

Central Gaulish colour-coated ware (Fabric 12k). 
Beakers often with barbotine decoration. 
Imported into Britain in the later 2nd—3rd 
centuries. 

East Gaulish (Rhenish) colour-coated ware (Fabric 
12)): fine black gloss beakers with white painted 
or barbotine decoration. Late 2nd—3rd century. 


Mortaria 
North Gaulish mortaria (TF 9C). (Hartley 1977). 
Ist-2nd century. 


Regional industries 


New Forest wares (Fulford 1975) 

Colour-coated wares (TF 12C). Mainly beakers 
dating to the later 3rd—4th centuries. 

Parchment ware (TF 1B): Late 3rd—4th century. 

Mortaria: Late 3rd—4th century. 


Oxfordshire wares (Young 1977) 

Colour-coated wares (TF 12A). Large variety of 
bowls, dishes and beakers dating from the late 
3rd to late 4th century. Forms present include 
Young types C27, 45, 51, 75, 81 and 83-4. 
Examples of the late rosette and comb impressed 
wares are present. 

Parchment ware (TF 1A). Mainly bowls, Young type 
P24. Late 3rd—4th century. 

Mortaria: Both white ware (TF 9A), white slipped 
(TF 9Y) and colour-coated (TF 9X) types are 
well-represented. The earliest examples are 
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Other amphorae 


samian 


East Gaulish (Rhenish) colour-coat 


Central Gaulish colour-coat 
North Gaulish colour-coat 
North Gaulish mortaria 


New Forest mortaria 


Regional fe Ee 
TAB Parchment wares (New For/Oxford 458 [* [35 |e | 
12C New Forest colour-coated wares 271 _fe_ts1_F 


12A Oxfordshire colour-coated ware 

9A Oxfordshire whiteware mortaria 

9X Oxfordshire colour-coat mortaria 

9Y Oxfordshire white-slipped mortar. 

13 Oxfordshire whiteware 

12B Nene Valley colour-coated ware 

4 Dorset black burnished ware (BB1) 

6 Savernake and related wares 

14B British glazed ware (? Wilts) 

201 wheel made black-burnished ware 

15/A/D South-west ware/slipped/grey 

90 South-west mortaria 

12D/R ?South-west colour-coated ware 

5 micaceous grey ware 

11/17 Severn Valley ware 4 

241 Midlands grog-tempered ware [1 

22 Midlands late shelly ware 176 [* |23 * 

240 Late Alice Holt sandy ware [26 |* [2 * 
Local/unknown 

Sl Misc. reduced medium sandy wares 45727 |23 741 30 
30723 |16 3712__ [15 

$3 Reduced sandy ware 150 * 17 x 

1055 __|* 85 x 

S00 1131 
Ol Misc. oxidised medium sandy wares 2 461 2 

is _—*[1931__—(8 
Hard white painted oxidized ware lk [Qe 
Ql White-slipped wares 
WW Misc. whitewares * 
IL Limestone-tempered wares [es ep aaa cere 
Grog-tempered wares 

Sand and flint-tempered wares ™ 1 is 

Sand and grog-tempered wares is 36 if 

24. sd flagon fabric * 4 iss 

302 * 55 * 
ig Misc. mortaria 07725 * 

Med __{Meedieval wares____{g2_ _W7 * 
Post-medieval-modern wares 125 * 
TOTAL 15349 [100 


* = less than 1% 


Young types M2 dating to AD100-170. Later 
whiteware examples include Young types M17, 
M18 and M22. The colour-coated and white- 
slipped examples are later, dating to the late 
3rd—4th centuries. 


Nene Valley ware (Howe, Perrin and Mackreth 
1980) 
Colour-coated ware (TF 12B) 


Dorset black-burnished ware (Williams 1977) 
BB1 (TF 4): Represented by a variety of forms 
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Fig. 31 Coarsewares; scale 1:4 


spanning the complete period of production 
from the 2nd to 4th centuries. 4th century types, 
notably flanged bowls and well-everted rim jars 
are particularly common. One flanged bowl has 
three lines incised into the wall. 


Wiltshire industries 

Savernake and related wares (TF 6): Grey or black 
grog-tempered wares, generally occurring as 
jar forms, particularly large storage jars. The 
potteries are thought to have been established 
in the conquest period near Mildenhall in the 
Savernake forest (cf. Annable 1961; Swan 1975). 
Vessels continue to be found well into the 2nd 
century. 

Black-burnished ware (TF 201): A wheel made black- 
burnished ware thought from its distribution 
to come from the Wiltshire region. It is well 
known from the Cirencester area (Rigby 1982, 
fabric 5) and is present at Kingscote, Frocester, 
Kingsholm and Gloucester. Forms tend to 
include small globular bowls/jars, flat-rimmed 
bowls, stepped platters/dishes. 

Glazed ware (TF 14B): A fine grey ware with a 
crackled brownish-green glaze. Sherds include 
the base of a beaker with indents and a sherd 
decorated with concentric rings. 

Oxidized sandy ware (TF 15). A medium sandy ware, 
generally quite hard, sometimes fired to a dark 
grey with a speckled orange surface (TF 15D). 
Some sherds carry a white slip (TF 15A) although 
in many cases this has probably been lost. The 
white-slipped variety is well known from sites in 
the Cirencester area where it is thought to come 
from Wiltshire. The plain wares are particularly 
marked on sites further to the west, for example 


Kingscote. It is thus unclear at present whether 
more than one centre is involved. The ware 
appears in the early 2nd century continuing into 
the 3rd and made in a variety of forms including 
beakers, small flagons, tankards, lids, bowls and 
jars. The same fabric is used to make a white- 
slipped mortarium (TF 90). 


South-west colour-coated ware (TF 12D/R): A fine 
Oxidised ware with a brown or reddish colour- 
coat. Source unknown but thought to be in the 
general south-west region. More sherds have 
undoubtedly been put into the plain O2 fabric 
category. 


Painted wares (03): Hard orange ware with white 
painted decoration. A variety of similar products 
with grey, white or red painted decoration 
were circulating in the North Wiltshire/ South 
Oxfordshire region in the early 2nd century and 
presumably originate from this general area. 


Severn Valley wares 

Grey micaceous ware (TF 5). A generally reduced 
ware characterised by a distinctive mica 
presence. The ware is particularly common 
at Frocester and Kingscote in the 2nd-4th 
centuries. Although present here it is not a 
dominant fabric suggesting the source lies 
further to the north. Forms tend to include 
mainly jars, bowls and tankards, the later 
products imitating BB] types. 


Severn Valley ware (TF 11). Severn Valley ware 
is again a minority fabric suggesting Atworth 
lies beyond the main distribution area. Some 
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sherds may have been subsumed into the general 
categories. 


Midlands 

Grog-tempered ware (TF 241)(Booth and Green 
1989). Represented by a single sherd, this ware 
dates to the later Roman period. 

Fossil-shell tempered ware (TF 22). This is a 
late-Roman product generally dated after 
350 and possibly originating from Harrold, 
Bedfordshire. 


Alice Holt wares 

Late sandy ware (TF 240) (=Portchester D ware). 
Represented by two jar sherds, this is another 
late Roman product probably dating to the later 
4th century. 

Other Alice Holt: A possible storage jar rim (burnt) 
with a slip on the rim was present in Trench 17 
(TF 2). 


Local/wares of unknown source 

S1: Miscellaneous medium-coarse grey, black or 
brown sandy ware. 

$2: Miscellaneous fine grey sandy ware 

$3: Coarse grey sandy ware 

S4: Grey sandy ware with ill-sorted rounded quartz 
sand 

S00: Other miscellaneous sandy wares 

O1: Miscellaneous medium sandy Oxidised wares 

O2: Miscellaneous fine sandy Oxidised wares 

Q1: Miscellaneous white slipped wares 

WW: Miscellaneous white wares 

L: Limestone-tempered wares 

G: Grog tempered wares 

GS: Sand and grog tempered ware. Generally found 
as jars probably dating to the 2nd century. 

24v: A pale orange, or buff, sandy ware with 
limestone flecks and a slightly soapy fabric. 
Resembles the military flagon fabric found at 
Kingsholm and Cirencester. Similar odd sherds 
have been noted at both Frocester and Kingscote. 
?Ilst—2nd century 

12: Miscellaneous colour-coated wares. 

9: Miscellaneous mortaria 


Architectural stonework 
by H.E.M. Cool 


The majority of the architectural stonework from 
the 1970-75 excavations consisted of fragments of 
columns; one complete (no. 1) and one incomplete 


Fig. 32. Dwarf column, architectural stonework cat. no. 1 


(no. 2) dwarf columns and five shaft fragments 
probably from similar ones (nos 3-7). Four of the 
shaft fragments (nos 4-7) showed evidence of re-use 
that may have taken place during the late Roman 
period. Indeed, the 1937/8 excavations produced 
many architectural fragments re-used in the later 
phases including cornice fragments forming pilae 
bases (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, 57, pl. ix). Two 
solid masonry pilae were also recovered (nos 8-9). 
Similar pilae were found in situ in the hypocaust 
of Room 11 of the bath-suite at the end of the east 
wing (ibid. 58). 

The slab no. 10 is the top of a late Roman stone 
side-table (Solley 1979). These items frequently 
have chip-carved sides and are concentrated to the 
south-east of the Severn estuary. The fragment no. 11 
might also come from another table-top or possibly 
from the edge of a cornice (Note: when this report 
was in preparation stone geological identifications 
were proposed. Unfortunately these could not be 
commissioned and the omission was realised too late 
for basic identifications to be undertaken). 


1 Figure 32. North wing Room 33 hypocaust, 
P3. Complete dwarf column. Square-sectioned 
plinth; double torus moulding; plain shaft and 
Tuscan capital. Upper part of capital irregular. 

2 Figure 33. North wing Room 33 hypocaust, P3. 
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Fig. 33 Dwarf column, architectural stonework cat. no. 2 


Incomplete dwarf column. Square-sectioned 
plinth; irregular torus moulding. Plain shaft. 
3128, 64.4, west wing, Period 4. Column shaft 
fragment. Solid, circular-section; surfaces well- 
finished. Both ends broken. D 0.185m, present 
Ht 0.2m. 

348, 14.F19.7, north wing exterior cobbling F19, 
P3. Column shaft fragment. Fragment with both 
ends broken. Interior of column worked smooth 
for approximately half diameter. D 0.18m, 
present L 0.18m. 

357, 13.1, north wing topsoil. Column 
shaft fragment, re-used. Both ends broken. 
Approximately half circumference extant. 
Exterior slightly faceted longitudinally. Interior 
pecked to form shallow depression. Present L 
0.075m. 

7048, 9.33.4, north wing Room 33 hypocaust, P3. 
Column shaft fragment; re-used. Vertical tooling 
facets externally. Split in half longitudinally with 
interior pecked and hollowed centrally. Present 
L 0.32m; D 0.17m. 

7048, 9.33.4, north wing Room 33 hypocaust, P3. 


Fig. 34 Hypocaust pila, architectural stonework cat. no. 9; 
height 0.78m 


10 


11 


Column shaft fragment retaining approximately 
one-quarter of circumference. Some evidence of 
re-working. Present L 0.2m. 

North wing Room 33 hypocaust, P3. Hypocaust 
pilae. Square-sectioned waisted centrally and 
now showing much abrasion. Ht 0.76m, max W 
0.3m. 

Figure 34. North wing Room 33 hypocaust, P3. 
Hypocaust pilae. Square to rectangular section; 
waisted centrally. Ht 0.78m; section (top) 0.28 x 
0.28m, (bottom) 0.27 x 0.32m. 

306, 11.1, north wing topsoil. Table top. 
Fragment, one side broken; table originally 
rectangular. Four mouldings run around side and 
front; back has diagonal bevel. W 0.47m present 
L 0.35m; Th 0.18m. 

3114, 48.1, wall 108 topsoil. Table fragment? 
Stepped moulding possibly from edge of table. 
Max L 0.065m, Th 0.042m. 


Tesserae, painted plaster and roof tiles 

The distribution of tesserae showed that 92% of the 
pieces came from the north wing particularly to its 
west and north in areas not previously excavated. 
In the 1937/8 excavations numerous fesserae were 
found below the latest floor in Room 29 (Mellor and 
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Goodchild 1942, 68). 

The majority of the wall plaster pieces were very 
small. In the north wing were fragments painted 
cream, maroon, amber and pink. There were a 
few pieces with cream overpainted with maroon. 
Decoration comprised pink with maroon stripes 
and maroon stippling, cream with maroon stripes, 
and cream with dark brown stripes. One cream piece 
had a triangular decoration scored into it. Wall 49, 
a late construction between Rooms 35 and 36, had 
many pieces of plaster built into it. These were pink 
and maroon, and pink with spots of maroon. The 
wall 108 area had plaster coloured amber, cream and 
maroon, with one piece of green plaster overpainted 
with cream and pink. 

In 1937/8 wall plaster was found towards the 
south end of the east wing and packed around the 
pier in Rooms 18 and 19. This was coloured red, 
blue, green, cream and buff (Mellor and Goodchild 
1942, 69). 

The stone roof tiles were all probably originally 
hexagonal in outline, slightly longer than they were 
wide. There was normally a single perforation off- 
centre to the right, slightly above a line linking the 
two upper angles. The tiles were made of a grey to 
red sandstone. 


Animal bone by Jacqui Mulville 


Introduction 
This report on the mammal and bird bones is 
based upon material examined and reported on by 
Rod Peck in his masters thesis (1980), PhD thesis 
(1986) and ancillary documents (1982a; 1982b). In 
these documents the analytical emphasis was on 
organisation and differentiation within the overall 
villa complex rather than on the contribution that 
the faunal resources made to the site economy. 
Indeed, although Peck touches briefly upon the site 
economy he deliberately kept this evidence separate 
from his study on formation processes (Peck 1980). 
The site was of particular interest to Peck as he 
considered the villa assemblage to be spatially clearly 
defined and he was able to suggest different functions 
for different rooms, e.g. that Room 37 was a kitchen. 
Bone was recovered from the north and west wings 
and external contexts, but not from the east wing. 
It was not considered worthwhile to reanalyse 
the material as much of the contextual information 
no longer exists (Bourdillion 1991). Although Peck’s 
primary records are available, they have not been 
utilised as the methodological details are insufficient 


to accurately reconstruct the recording process. 
Thus, this reconsideration of the material is based 
upon the completed documents and takes as its 
starting point the analysed data. This has resulted in 
a number of problems, both temporal and spatial. 

The site was divided into periods after Peck’s 
work. His analysis of the material groups all contexts 
into one phase and divides the material into two 
main analytical units, internal and external contexts 
(Peck 1980) These two are further subdivided into 
the north wing, the main residential complex, and 
the west wing. Whilst the division into external 
contexts and those associated with the two buildings 
remains a valid spatial division, the more recent 
phasing of the site indicates that contexts within 
these areas span the architectural phases, so casting 
some doubt on the temporal differentiation. Thus it 
is not possible to identify changes in the evolution of 
the site over time from the animal bone evidence. 

The above problems notwithstanding, the 
information contained within the available 
documentation allows a consideration of the role 
of animals at the villa and a number of conclusions 
to be drawn. 

The aims of this present study are to investigate 
the dietary habits and status of the occupants of the 
villa and to indicate the way in which the economy 
of the villa estate was managed. It has also proved 
possible to consider the contribution the villa made 
to the general meat economy, and whether it was 
self-sufficient or a producer of food for market or 
tribute. 

No sieving procedures were employed at 
Atworth. This explains the complete absence of 
fish at the site, as the smaller fish bones are rarely 
retrieved by hand-collection. To assess recovery 
Peck (1980) compared the proportions of loose teeth 
and foot bones relative to longbones. He concluded 
that recovery was indifferent or poor, although no 
worse than at other comparable sites excavated at 
this time, so this will introduce a definite element 
of bias with smaller bones and the bones of younger 
animals underrepresented or simply not recovered 
(Peck 1980, 12). 

To explore differences in preservation across the 
site Peck (1980) used a variety of indices. From these 
he concluded that the material from the external 
contexts was the better preserved and that the two 
buildings showed differential preservation: the 
west wing material showed inferior preservational 
status compared to that from the main north wing. 
The level of gnawing and the numbers of burnt 
bones were discussed in detail. A comparison of 
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Table 6. Animal bone species representation, no. of fragments (NISP) and minimum no. of individuals (MNI) 


539 


NISP 


45% 


ivoried bone between the west and north wings 
was undertaken as Coy (1975) considered this 
to be indicative of boiling. A total of 80% of all 
ivoried bone from internal contexts came from 
the north wing suggesting that cooking activity 
was concentrated there, particularly in the eastern 
part of the main building. Peck concluded that the 
diversity of ivoried bone from these areas, ranging 
from fowl of various descriptions through beef, pork 
and lamb to venison suggests that the diet at Atworth 
was sufficiently elaborate to indicate the presence of 
banqueting (Peck 1980, 112). 

Identification was undertaken by Peck with 
reference to the Southampton Faunal Remains 
Unit reference collection under the supervision and 
guidance of Jennifer Coy and Jennifer Bourdillion. 
Dentition data on tooth rows in jaws and on loose 
teeth was recorded using Grant (1982) and Maltby 


_ (1979). Maltby provides age ranges only for the pig 
' mandible wear stages and these have been used 


where appropriate. 
Peck (1980) used a variety of statistical methods to 


| examine spatial variation; these included regression 
| analysis and principal component analysis. Due to 


_ the absence of a metrical archive it is not possible 


to directly analyse the bone measurements, nor to 


| compare Atworth with other sites. However it was 


i 


| possible to use his data for a consideration of size 
in cattle. 


Results 
A total of 14,092 fragments were examined; of these a 
maximum of 1,910 (13.5%) were identified to species 


| (Peck 1980). The mammalian species identified are: 
‘cattle, sheep, goat, pig, horse, deer, dog and cat. 
|| Bird species include chicken, duck, woodcock, rock 
| and/or stock dove and various members of the thrush 
| family (Peck 1980). Only the first six species listed 


| were quantified; all other species are only mentioned 
as being present at the site. Goat was identified from 
horn cores but not quantified and distinction from 
sheep was not attempted on other bones. Peck states 


| that the pig canines recovered suggested the presence 
| of wild boar, but does not discuss the criteria used 


| for this identification. The type of deer present was 


not specified, but photographic and other evidence 
within the documentation suggests that red deer 
were present. 

Table 6 indicates that cattle were the most 
abundant species (45%), followed by sheep/goat 
(24%) and then pig (22%). Deer and horse make up 
4% each of the assemblage, whilst dog is relatively 
scarce making up only 1%. Calculating the relative 
abundance from MNI (Peck 1980) increases the 
proportion of pig, raising its relative abundance 
to above that of sheep/goat whilst cattle remain 
dominant. 


Cattle 

Anatomical distribution 

Overall most anatomical elements are represented. 
There is an emphasis on some waste bones, the 
mandible and metapodials and ankle bones are 
common, although other waste bones, the horn 
core, axis, atlas and toes are virtually absent. Lesser 
amounts of the meat bones, femur, humerus and 
radius are present. The percentage survival of 
cattle bone was plotted, following Brain (1981) to 
consider taphonomic effects (Figure 35a). Brain’s 
study demonstrated the expected pattern of relative 
survival of bones when a complete skeleton has been 
present but subjected to carnivore gnawing. The 
elements are presented in order of their expected 
survival; those at the top survive best whilst those 
at the bottom are likely to be lost. 

This method reveals an overrepresentation of 
mandibles relative to other elements; however this 
may be a product of the method of quantification 
used by Peck. Longbone quantification is based upon 
the number of proximal or distal fragments present, 
and does not count midshaft fragments. Mandibles, 
however, are represented by any part of that bone. 
By comparing the number of ageable mandibles 
recovered which are relatively complete (17), to the 
number of fragments recorded (109), it appears that 
most of the mandible fragments are small and do 
not represent individual animals. The same is true 
for the scapula, pelvis, the two neck vertebrae and 
ulna, thus these may be over-represented compared 
to longbones. 
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Overall the high number of metapodials and 
ankle bones suggests that the deposits are dominated 
by waste. The absence of horn cores, phalanges, atlas 
and axis suggest that this is not derived from primary 
slaughter, where the head and toes are likely to have 
been removed, but from secondary butchery and the 
refuse from meals. 


Ageing 

Unfortunately the number of mandibles with ageable 
tooth rows is small. Dental ageing is generally more 
reliable than fusion evidence. However in this 
case, the correspondence between the two methods 
suggests that they both reflect the economy of the 
site. 

The fusion evidence indicates that the majority 
of animals survive to maturity. Only at above three 
years is there significant evidence for the slaughter 
of animals. This is supported by the dental evidence 
which indicates that, of the 17 aged mandibles, 12 
belong to the adult age stage (O'Connor 1988), or 
beyond, and a significant number can be defined 
as elderly. Peck also considered the loose teeth, and 
found over half of the 23 third molars belonged to 
wear Stage Four or above, and are therefore adult 
or older. 

Thus the population of cattle at Atworth had a 
strong adult bias, suggesting that cattle were mainly 
used for traction and/or dairy production before 
being slaughtered for meat (Peck 1980). 


| Sex ratios 
| Peck undertook a number of statistical analyses in 


an attempt to differentiate the sexes. Higham’s index 
(1969) of the relationship between distal width and 
distal fusion point width was used for metapodials. 
Despite the small sample size, Peck considered there 
to be some separation into three and four groups, 
for metacarpals and metatarsal respectively. He 
considered the three groupings to represent three 
sub-populations; adult bulls for breeding purposes, 
and to some extent traction; castrate steers for both 


| traction and to a lesser degree meat; cows for both 


| breeding and milk production. The metacarpal plots 
| produced a fourth cluster with very small values 


which Peck thought could indicate the slaughter of 
some young animals for veal. 


Sheep and goat 
Anatomical distribution 


| Overall the full range of anatomical elements 


was present with mandibles the most abundant. 
The percentage survival of sheep/goat bone was 
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plotted, following Brain (1981) (Figure 35b). In 
general this shows the expected, apart from an over- 
representation of mandibles. As ageable mandibles 
only account for 23 jaws, one third of the number 
of fragments recorded, this again appears to be an 
artefact of the recording method used. There is an 
abundance of metapodials and ankle bones, but 
this is less emphasised than for cattle. The absence 
of the small phalanges is probably a result of poor 
recovery. 

This pattern suggests that the deposits are 
dominated by waste material, not from slaughter, 
but from secondary butchery and the refuse from 
meals. Compared to cattle, it appears that more of 
the sheep/goat meat bearing bones are recovered. 
This may be a product of the smaller size of these 
animals resulting in more complete bones being 
discarded. 


Ageing 

As for cattle, fusion evidence suggests that the 
majority of ovicaprids died as adults with only a 
small percentage dying under three years of age. 
The mandibular evidence is contradictory showing 
that the majority of animals (91%) died at under 
two years, with equal numbers slaughtered in their 
first and second years. The evidence from loose 
third molars confirms this pattern, but shows that 
a few more individuals survived to adulthood than 
is indicated by the mandibles. This culling pattern 
is consistent with meat production. The younger 
animals are slaughtered in their prime with a 
few individuals retained for breeding and wool 
production. 

The difference between the two methods of 
ageing the population is pronounced. Whilst there 
are problems in the preservation and recovery 
effusion data, the virtual absence of the longbones of 
the young individuals identified from their dentition 
is unusual. This may be a result of removal of at 
least some of these bones from the site, perhaps as 
joints of meat. 


Pig 

Anatomical distribution 

As with the other two species every element is 
present, although not all parts of all elements were 
recovered. Mandible fragments again dominate the 
assemblage, but for pig the proportion of these that 
can be aged is quite high, over half being assigned to 
a mandible wear stage. This suggests that the number 
of pig mandible fragments recorded is closer to the 
number of individuals’ jaws entering the assemblage. 
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Other abundant bones are the scapula and pelvis 
which, as mentioned above, may be over-represented 
due to the method of recording. Finally, there is a 
high number of ankle bones present. As with the 
other domestic species smaller bones may not have 
been recovered. 

Plotting the relative abundance of elements after 
Brain (1981) reveals the extent to which mandible 
fragments dominate the assemblage, and shows that 
despite the relatively high number of distal humerus, 
tibia and proximal radius these are underrepresented 
compared to their expected level of preservation 
(Fig. 35c). Pig therefore differs slightly from cattle 
and sheep/goat in that the mandibles were deposited 
in higher numbers, perhaps because of their utility 
as food. 


Ageing 

Pigs are usually only reared for meat and fat and 
are culled when still immature and young pig bones 
are thought to be particularly prone to taphonomic 
destruction. This destruction is highlighted in 
the fusion evidence that only identifies a peak in 
slaughter during the second year. However Peck 
(1980) noted that a number of pig scapula and 
tibiae were recovered from neonatal animals. Dental 
evidence, based on a relatively large sample of 49 
jaws, differs with the majority of animals dying 
before adulthood. Maltby’s age stages indicate that 
equally large numbers of animals (35%) died aged up 
to 6 months and between 7 and 9 months, with only 
slightly less (22%) dying between 10 and 16 months. 
Less than 1% of the population survive after this age. 
Thus most animals died when very young and pigs 
were used to provide high quality meat. 

As with sheep, the absence of the longbones of 
the very young animals indicated from the mandibles 
is notable. After slaughter and dressing, the bones 
of the young prime animals may have been leaving 
the site in joints of meat. 

Metrical analysis undertaken by Peck did not 
support his morphological identification of wild 
boar. 


Horse 
All elements of the horse skeleton were recovered in 
similar amounts apart from an over-representation 
of the mandible and scapula. The general spread of 
elements in combination with the low MNI, and the 
scarcity of butchery and cooking evidence, suggests 
this animal was not used for food. 

There is no recorded fusion evidence for horse; 
dental evidence from 13 loose teeth only indicates 


that most of them were in wear. 


Dog 

This species is represented by a range of bones, 
though all are present only in very small amounts. 
As for horse, the presence of all elements in similar 
amounts and the low MNI suggests that dog was not 
a food animal and the bones recovered represent the 
remains of a few complete burials. 


Deer 

The relatively high number of deer bones allows 
a more detailed consideration of the distribution 
of elements than for the other minor species. All 
elements are represented and the assemblage is 
dominated by mandible and scapula fragments. The 
range of elements present suggests that the bulk of 
the animal was present at the site. Although the 
sample size is small it was decided to plot Brain’s 
distribution for deer to allow a comparison between 
the species (Fig. 35d). In general the deer bones 
show a fairly even distribution, with an abundance 
of mandibles, scapula and to a lesser extent distal 
tibia, proximal radius and calcaneum. Although 
every species has been dominated by mandible, the 
proportion of deer scapula present exceeds that of the 
other meat producing species. This suggests either 
the consumption of the deer on site or the careful 
filleting of venison off the bone for export. Peck 
(1980) considered deer elements to show a similar 
pattern of survivorship to cattle suggesting they were 
processed and used in a similar way. 


Oysters 

A large quantity of oyster shells was recovered at 
Atworth. Over 87% of these were recovered from the 
main building, with only 8% coming from the west 
wing (Peck 1980). The number of oysters in external 
contexts was greatest in those contexts immediately 
adjacent to the main building, suggesting that 
these deposits received their rubbish exclusively 
from the main building. Whilst some of them may 
have been thrown out of the window, the numbers 
involved suggest a more formal arrangement for 
their disposal. 


Discussion 

The animal bones at Atworth indicate a mixed 
economy utilising the major domestic species with 
a lesser contribution from wild resources. The 
emphasis for the smaller animals, sheep/goat and 
pig, is on meat production whilst cattle may have 
been kept for other uses, such as traction and milk 
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production as well as for meat. For all three species 
the deposits at the site consist of a mixture of waste 
and meat bones. In essence this is to be expected 
if the villa was operating as a self-contained unit. 
There is perhaps some evidence for the removal of 
meat bones, especially for pig, which could indicate 
the provision of meat for consumption at places 
other than the villa but this emphasis is only slight 
and may merely be a product of the combined 
taphonomic effects of food preparation, cooking 
and gnawing. 

The impact of the Roman conquest and 
occupation of Britain on animal husbandry is 
perhaps most evident in the change from a sheep/ 
goat- to a cattle-dominated husbandry (Grant 
1989). This can be seen in the emphasis on cattle 
for meat production at Atworth; but there is also a 
surprisingly high percentage of pig present on the 
site. This relatively high level of pig and cattle is 
a general feature of Roman villa sites. Pig was the 
most abundant species at Fishbourne, and is present 
at above average levels at a number of other Roman 
villas (Grant 1989). Of 17 villa sites examined by 
King (1978), the majority (88%) had 22% or more 
pig bones, whereas over half of the 30 native sites 
had less than 10% pig. In addition, the incidence of 
pig and/or cattle bones tends to be higher on later 
(4th century) sites. 

King proposed three possible explanations for 
these high levels of pig and cattle: the location 
of more sites on land conducive to cow and pig 
herding, an increase in the amount of arable land 
or an increase in the amount of woodland. Whilst 


| evidence is lacking for any of these factors, the 
| apparent increase in population by the 4th century 


| 
| 


_ favours the first two explanations. An increase in the 


number of sites is not compatible with a greater area 


| of woodland, but the available woodland may have 


been more intensively exploited. King considers that 
the taxation system led to an increased emphasis on 


_ meat production, and therefore increased numbers 
_ of cattle and swine and it was probably easier to 
/ conceal woodland animals from tax inspectors. In 


addition, the Mediterranean tastes which regarded 


| pork as a delicacy increasingly took hold in Britain 
| as Romanisation increased, and pig fetched a greater 


price per pound than cattle or sheep. 

Evidence that woodlands were more intensively 
exploited also comes from an increase in the number 
of cervid bones found in later assemblages (King 


| 1978). Indeed Atworth has an unusually high level 


of deer bone. At most sites the percentage of cervid 
is below 5% of the cattle, sheep and pig bones (King 


1978), while at Atworth this figure is 11%. It has 
been suggested that the low level of exploitation of 
wild resources is due to a lack of time and interest in 
hunting by villa owners and managers. At Atworth 
this explanation is not valid, and the high level of 
deer bones may indicate a preference for, or trade 
in, venison. 

Dogs were present in a great variety of form and 
sizes on Romano-British sites (Grant 1989). The 
lack of metrical and morphological description at 
Atworth only allows the comment that these animals 
were present and that their role, as either working 
dogs or pets, is unknown. 

Horses were not common in Roman deposits 
and were generally kept until old age. There is no 
evidence from butchery marks of the consumption 
of horse on British sites (Grant 1989). 

Domestic and wild birds were found at Atworth 
and, although not quantified, the restricted range 
of species identified, and the lack of sieving on site 
suggests that they were only recovered in small 
numbers. The domestic fowl in Britain pre-dates 
the Roman conquest, although it became much more 
common (Maltby 1981) and is found on almost all 
Romano-British sites (Parker 1988). Geese were 
less frequently found than fowl, thus their absence 
is unsurprising. The domestic dove is presumed to 
be a Roman introduction, although interbreeding 
with the wild/rock dove must have taken place 
(Parker 1988). The duck recorded at Atworth was not 
identified as wild or domestic, and both were present 
on Romano-British sites (Parker 1988). 

Wild birds have been reported from 86 Romano- 
British sites (Parker 1988); however they are not 
present in large numbers and were probably of 
little importance for food. Only a few wild species 
have been identified at Atworth: possible wild 
duck, stock dove, thrushes and woodcock. Stock 
doves and thrushes have been found on many 
archaeological sites, and would have been used 
for food, although Parker (1988) does suggest that 
thrushes were possibly kept as song birds. Woodcock 
were common on Romano-British sites and testify 
to the exploitation of woodland margins, pasture 
and meadows. 

The status of Atworth as a medium sized 
villa farm is confirmed by the faunal remains. As 
mentioned above, the high level of pig and cattle 
is typical of Roman villa sites. There are a few 
indicators of the site’s status despite the paucity of 
the best joints of meat from prime animals. Wild 
species, most notably deer, are present in significant 
numbers. Although there is no clear-cut evidence for 
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an association between increased percentages of deer 
bones and settlements of high status (Grant 1989; 
King (1991) considers that in later villas prosperity 
is displayed by the increasing variety of meats in the 
diet, with hunted species becoming more common 
The presence of wild birds, deer and oyster in the 
assemblage suggests that the residents at Atworth 
had a varied diet. 

During the Romano-British period there is much 
evidence for the large-scale redistribution of meat 
(Maltby 1984). This has led to the assumption that 
most surplus animals raised on villa estates were 
destined for the various major and minor or military 
centres either as tribute or marketable commodity. 
The removal of prime animals on the hoof to market 
will only leave a gap in the mortality data, and no 
physical evidence of their absence. At Atworth whilst 
there is evidence of the slaughter of prime sheep/goat 
and pigs, the cattle remains indicate the death of 
animals older than prime meat production. It could 
be that these prime animals were being removed 
to market, or that cattle were mostly kept for their 
secondary products of traction and milk. 

Overall, there is a lack of prime meat bones 
of all species that may indicate primary butchery 
of animals taking place on site, followed by the 
removal of joints to market. It also notable that for 
all three species the numbers of early fusing bones 
are so low, especially when mandibular evidence for 
sheep/goat and pig suggests the presence of young 
individuals on site. Although some of this absence 
can be accounted for by taphonomic factors, it 
suggests that the longbones of these younger prime 
meat animals are being removed from the site, most 
probably in joints of meat. Peck (1980) regarded the 
lower counts for all parts of the femur, including the 
more robust distal and midshaft section, to indicate 
trade. He also suggests that the abundance of deer 
bones in internal contexts, instead of the expected 
discard in external contexts for large bones, suggests 
the piecemeal trading of venison. 

King (1991) proposed a temporal change at 
rural sites from an emphasis on adult cattle and 
sub-adult/adult sheep/goat which probably implied 
a husbandry system emphasising meat and wool 
production, to a system focused on adult bovine and 
caprovine slaughter, and an increase in the numbers 
of sheep/goat reflecting the development of a milk 
and wool economy. Atworth can be considered as a 
late Roman site, the peak of its occupation occurring 
during the late 3rd to 4th century. However it does 
not fully reflect this trend. The numbers of sheep/ 
goat are low and the majority of the population 


consumed were slaughtered or died very young, after 
the production of only one or maybe two fleeces. This 
may be a reflection of the wealth of the occupants of 
the villa; they were able to select a Romanised diet, 
dominated by cattle and pig, and containing the meat 
of prime animals, at least for sheep/goat and pig. 


Overall discussion 


The construction sequence 


Period 1 

Early occupation at Atworth can be suggested on 
the basis of an air photograph by Major Allen taken 
during the 1938 excavations, held by the Ashmolean 
Museum and mentioned by Mellor and Goodchild 
(1942, 49). This shows a well-marked ditch feature 
forming the west and south sides of a curvilinear 
enclosure (Figure 2). The ditch would have run 
beneath the west wing, although it was not picked up 
there in the 1970s excavations, and is not visible east 
of the line of the east wing. The Period 1 buildings, 
which included stone boundary walls, seem unlikely 
to belong with the enclosure and it would seem 
possible that the enclosure marks an earlier, perhaps 
pre-Roman, phase, albeit no such date is suggested 
by any Iron Age or earlier finds. 

Mellor and Goodchild dated their excavations 
to the 3rd and 4th centuries noting only a handful 
of 2nd-century samian. The later excavations have 
changed this picture. First-century samian suggests 
some occupation by the last decade of the century 
continuing through the 2nd century. The finding 
of the Period 1 stone structures on a different 
alignment to the later villa allows this to be given 
a context (Figure 36). Of the South-East Building 
only a central part of a narrow range with at least 
two rooms was found. The building presumably 
faced downslope toward the south-east, and thus the 
suggestions of other buildings would have lain to its 
rear. These were themselves on different alignments 
not only to the South-East Building but to each 
other. Some may have lain either side of the long 
boundary wall, although they were not exactly at 
right angles to it. The boundary wall itself, crossing 
the later courtyard and terminating to the west but 
presumably continuing beneath the east wing, gives 
more of an impression of the status of the occupation 
than does the South-East Building. First and 2nd- 
century finds comprised seven coins (Cat. nos 1-4, 
6-8), twelve brooches (Cat. nos 1-10, 12-13), eight 
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metalwork items (Cat. nos 11, 18, 30-2, 42, 74, 108), to Antonine samian. There were perhaps five later 
|| perhaps ten small finds (Cat. nos 1, 2, 3, 18, 19, 41, 42, lst—mid 2nd-century pieces of vessel glass (Cat. nos 
| 49-50, 53), coarseware pottery and a range of Flavian 1, 2, 19-19, 23) as well as some later 2nd/3rd-century 
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pieces. There can be no question that the site was 
occupied from the later lst century onward. 


Period 2 

When was the Period 1 layout of stone buildings 
replaced by the first stages of the sequence of villa 
buildings of Period 2 that could then be traced through 
to the end of occupation? Mellor and Goodchild’s 
suggestion of a date from their excavations in the 
first half of the 3rd-century was based on the coin 
and samian lists rather than on closer dating of the 
structures (Mellor and Goodchild 1942, 89). The 
1970s excavations produced considerably more coin 
and samian evidence of later Ist and 2nd-century 
activity but, as noted above, this material can now 
be tied to Period 1. Once again no firm evidence was 
found in these later excavations for construction of 
the north wing although a 2nd-century brooch (Cat. 
no. 16) was found in the footings of an interior wall 
and 2nd-century pottery and glass from beneath the 
western wall 108. The coin evidence is not helpful 
- the start of coin in quantity on sites in the mid 
3rd century in the Province is seen as an indicator 
of supply not of the occupation of individual sites 
- and this leaves only the samian evidence as relevant, 
from which an Antonine date for Period 2 may be 
suggested. 

If, instead, the buildings themselves are 
considered, then a 2nd-century date is suggested. 
The north wing in particular can be paralleled by 
simple range buildings such as that at Park Street 
of which a number have been illustrated by Black 
(1994, fig. 1). 

The Period 2 arrangements saw residential 
accommodation in the north wing accompanied 
by the baths suite in the east wing. The 1937/8 
excavators argued that Room 2 was not residential, 
or used for servants, because of its large doorway, 
although the latter feature would seem more likely 
if this were a storage space. Mellor and Goodchild 
list the convincing evidence that the two buildings 
were not initially physically linked (1942, 50). 
However their view of the north wing in its first 
phase was different from the simple block suggested 
by the 1970s excavations. They saw the north wing 
as being fronted by a corridor to front and rear from 
the outset. 

To the west the boundary wall, wall 108, running 
south from the north wing could not be related to 
that wing, suggesting that the addition of the north 
wing corridor in Period 3 removed all traces of it. It 
does not run to the corner of the north wing but to 
a point along its south wall. The wall itself is quite 


different from any others excavated on the site. It 
is, in the first place, more than twice the width, 
at 1.35m, of any other walls at Atworth while its 
construction too was different, comprising a wide 
rubble core with slighter outer facing stones than 
elsewhere. It was built bonded with a wall to its west 
half way down its line, of which little survived later 
activity but this is enough to indicate different areas 
to the west possibly dedicated to formal gardens or 
to ephemeral structures not visible archaeologically. 
It is notable that the Period 3 West wing in its first 
phase was placed neatly within the southern area 
marked out by the cross wall. 


Period 3 

Period 3 saw substantial changes and additions to 
the complex. The 1970s excavations revealed that the 
rooms to east and west of the central core of rooms 
were of one build with those to north and south and 
that all were constructionally later than the central 
core. While butting walls are possible within a 
single building phase, they seem unlikely to be so 
clearly additions on all sides, and so a new phase 
seems unarguable. The revisiting of the previously 
excavated area to the east in the 1970s produced 
important differences of fact and interpretation as 
a comparison of the two plans shows. The 1937/8 
excavations missed quite substantial later features in 
Rooms 19 and 19A. Of the plinth and wall between 
Rooms 18 and 19 found in the 1938 excavations no 
trace remained in the 1970s, although the parallel 
foundation trench to its south was relocated. Both 
plans do, however, indicate that the wall between 
Rooms 20, 26 and 31 on one side and 18 and 19 on 
the other was continuous, both showing it running 
down to close off the southern corridor of the north 
wing. 

Thus the findings in the 1970s serve to confound 
the Period I interpretations based on Mellor and 
Goodchild’s plan. Most obviously the earlier plan 
suggests that the north wing in Period 3 was not 
joined with the east wing and that Rooms 34 and 
20 would have brought architectural cohesion to 
its facade to be paralleled by many other plans 
including Littlecote, Colerne, Draycot Foliat and 
Bradford on Avon nearby (Cosh and Neal 2005). 
Following these examples an open portico can be 
suggested in corridor 21 flanked by two similarly 
sized projecting rooms, 20 and 34, on either side. 
However, the later excavations have shown that the 
1942 plan was oversimplified and that in particular 
the north and south walls of the wing continued 
eastward to include Rooms 18 and 19 and the 
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corridor to the south of 18. Yet there must surely 
remain a suspicion that the walls crossing corridor 
21, which continue the west, and the east walls of 
Room 20 do represent an earlier phase. In the case 
of the east wall, the 1970s excavation demonstrated 
that it preceded the through corridor. Arrangements 
in Rooms 18 and 19 in Period 3 were obscured by 
changes in Period 4. 

Whatever the exact sequence, the southern 
aspect of the north wing in this period was now in 
the Mediterranean style of Romano-British villas. 
The provision of a trackway from the south may 
underline the importance attached to the approach 
to this formal layout. An entrance into a central hall 
in Room 23 is possible leading thence to two rooms 
on either side and, to the rear, into a connecting 

_ suite of further rooms. The baths suite to the west 
would have been accessed from Room 34, and the 
same arrangement of access from Room 20 in the 
south may have been the case for Rooms 26 and 31. 
Among the hypocaust pilae in Room 33 were two 
reused dwarf columns (Figures 32 and 33). If from 

_ the site itself their provenance is puzzling in the 

| absence of the destruction of previous architecturally 

' embellished structures. One possibility is that the 

_ columns were originally prepared for the front of the 

villa and were surplus to requirements; another that 
they were damaged when being worked. 
The existence of double suites at villas is 

‘common although in the case of Atworth the earlier 

east wing does not appear to have been residential. 

The provision of two bath suites by the addition of 
| the baths in Rooms 33-5 must raise the possibility 
|| that the two wings were different in status and 
that Rooms 1-3 in the east wing may have been 
converted into residential quarters. Interpretations 
| of double accommodation have seen the owner and 

‘heir developing separate households, or of dual 

power holding within a family, echoing Iron Age 

‘double magistracies (Millett 1990, 199). However, 

at Atworth only the baths were replicated in the 
|| two wings. 

The west wing was now marked by a definite 
structure. In its initial stage before Room 38 was 
added, this was clearly located to the south of the 
\ wall running west from the Period 2 boundary wall. 
This latter was removed along its eastern front but 
was retained between the west and north wings. 
Again as in Period 2, some feature, perhaps a garden, 

is likely to have lain between the two wings. The 

_ west wing can be reconstructed as basilican in form 

with its interior arcades lit from a clerestory. This 
type of aisled building was not uncommonly used in 


} 


the earlier Roman period for private occupation in 
rooms formed in the aisles with communal activity 
in the centre space (Millett 1990, 201). At Atworth, 
however, the building does seem to have been 
devoted to work hall functions although the presence 
of cast window glass supports the view that this was 
a sophisticated structure. 

There was no secure dating evidence for this 
period. However, analysis of the pattern of coin loss 
suggests a peak between 260 and 296 when coins of 
little value were not worth recovering (see CD-Rom, 
Tables 2 and 3). It is possible that a shorter period at 
some point early in this peak represents the Period 
3 building campaign. 


Period 4 

The provision of the apse and alterations in Room 24 
indicate that Rooms 29 and 24 were now combined 
as the principal room, the apse suggesting a dining 
room. The main entrance may now have been into 
an anteroom in Room 24. The large additional room, 
37, in the south-west corner may also have been a 
public room with access through Room 34, perhaps 
an indication that the bath suite was no longer 
functioning. Its more substantial walls may be an 
indication of an architectural feature such as a tower. 
Whether this was the case or not, its roof pitching 
would have made it stand out from the main range. 
The addition of Room 19A in the opposite corner of 
the wing suggests an extension to Rooms 18 and 19. 
On the basis of the Mellor and Goodchild plan only, 
Cosh and Neal (2005, 317) suggest that - with Room 
19A - they formed a classic bipartite room and this 
cannot be discounted, assuming that the north wall 
of Room 19 was reduced to floor level. 

In the west wing the small additional rooms 
at either end were presumably lean-to structures 
against the main gable walls. Their roofs may have 
been set at the same height as those of the aisles of 
the main structure. The postholes round the new 
north-east corner would have involved the levelling 
of the boundary wall. There may have been some 
functional connection between these postholes and 
the provision of the statue base in the courtyard. 
Despite the disuse of the boundary wall the gap 
of some 28m between west and north wing were 
retained - though now cut by a wide ditch. Clearly 
the functions of the two wings was quite different, 
militating against any architectural cohesion to the 
villa complex by filling the gap with structures. This 
would underline the suggestion of the function of 
the west wing as a work hall or as marking a social 
distinction. 
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Once again there was no secure dating evidence. 
4th-century pottery was found stratified in the west 
wing while an early 4th-century coin came from a 
floor level in Room 28. The date of Period 4 may be 
linked with the second peak of 330-348 identified in 
the coin loss profile though linking the two depends 
on the Period 5A evidence discussed below. 


Period 5A 

The additional wall to the front and rear of the north 
wing appears to be a feature unique to Atworth 
on such a scale. Mellor and Goodchild suggested 
that these walls represented a major change to the 
appearance of the building, the walls forming the 
foundations and lower courses of a more substantial 
building now involving an upper storey (1942, 51). 
To the north this argument continues their earlier 
opinion that Rooms 27-31 and 36 formed an open 
corridor with a veranda beneath a pent roof. The 
argument appeared doubtful when applied to their 
first period but cannot be entertained given the 
Period 4 apse (which they saw as a buttress) and 
separate features and floors in these rear rooms. 
The addition of load-bearing walls for a second 
floor would in any case have surely involved those 
of the Period 2 building, i.e. the interior walls rather 
than these outer walls. There is, nevertheless, an 
indication of an upper storey in the longitudinal 
division of Room 18. The steps up from the corridor 
into the eastern part of the room carry the possibility 
that they formed the entrance to a staircase. 

An alternative explanation to the added wall 
indicating a wholly new structure, one that is valid 
only for part of the new north wall, is that the failure 
to complete a furnace and heated room in Rooms 
29 and 30 in Period 4, together with the provision 
of the apse, are an indication of some structural 
weakness. This might well be an explanation for the 
rear rebuilding which involved the widening of the 
northern range of rooms and the construction of new 
party walls across the old wall. There is some support 
for this in the presence of a change in the geology just 
north of the north range from clay to rock (Mellor 
and Goodchild 1942, 47). It is also possible that the 
provision of Room 19A then led to the decision 
to rebuild the rear of the wing as constructional 
difficulties were encountered. Whether this was the 
case or not, the addition of the wall on the north 
side must indicate that the rear rooms were roofed 
separately from the main block, and a lower pent 
roof may be suggested along the range with a dormer 
type roof over the apse. 


There is a parallel for these double walls, though 
not on the same scale, at Box in the north-east 
corner of the villa. There the explanations explored 
were again of the provision of a second storey or of 
structural defects (Hurst et al. 1987, 22, fig. 15). 

The explanation of a structural failure on 
the north side at Atworth cannot explain the 
circumstance that the same wall addition is present 
on the south side of the wing. The original wall 
running along the south side of the corridor, 21, was 
presumably a stylobate wall with columns supporting 
a roof above. The same must have been the case along 
the west wall of the east wing. A solution may be that 
the new wall here was no more than the base to a 
drain (see Figure 5). Mellor and Goodchild record 
a ‘surface water channel’ abutting the new wall at 
its east end and the short section may have been 
all that survived of a drain running down the east 
wing stylobate with the entrance threshold from the 
courtyard into 17 crossing it (1942, plate 1). 

The periodisation adopted here has linked the 
provision of the latest baths in the east wing with 
the abandonment of the north wing suite. The latter 
event is given a secure terminus post quem by the 
coins in the hypocaust fill, which run to coins dated 
364-78. Apart from the neat synchronicity of linking 
the demise of one baths with the renewal of the other 
there is another argument for placing the closure in 
Period 5A. This would be that the rebuilding of the 
northern range would have taken the baths furnace 
room out of commission for a period while both its 
north and east walls were demolished and rebuilt 
from ground level, and that such an event would 
therefore have taken place after the abandonment 
of the baths. 

On these grounds Period 5A may be dated to 
the second half of the 4th century with, in addition, 
a coin of 337-61 from the 1937/8 excavations 
from under the Period 5B floor in Room 28. As 
already noted a Theodosian coin came from the 
same position in Room 28 but was thought by the 
excavators to have slipped through the later floor. 
The penultimate floor in Room 36 had a brooch on 
it dated later than 350 (Cat. no. 11). 

It could be argued that the abandonment of the 
north wing baths occurred earlier in Period 4 or later 
in Period 5B, in Period 4 to accommodate entry to 
Room 37 and in Period 5B as representing the end 
of occupation. If the former then the later structural 
sequence will have to be telescoped to remain in the 
4th century. 
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Period 5B 

The last major changes in the Atworth sequence were 
represented by the provision of agricultural features. 
The east wing baths were partially retained but also 
partially converted into a corn-drying and storage 
facility. It is tempting to add the corn drier or ovens 
in Rooms 2, 19, 19A and 37, all occurring simply as 
later undated additions. The layout in Rooms 19 
and 19A was organised to accommodate the pair of 
corn driers with an ashlar-marked entrance from the 
exterior. Dating evidence here is limited to a coin 
of 321-2 from one of the corn driers. These features 
and the provision through parts of the north wing 
of utilitarian flooring suggest a radical change to a 
more commercial use of the buildings. Mellor and 
Goodchild list reused architectural fragments from 
the east wing (1942, 54) which they suggest may 
have been originally placed in the north wing and 
represent further evidence of the change. 

The Theodosian coin from Room 28 in 1937/8 
has been noted above while the latest coin from 
the oven in Room 37 was 364-78. Amongst the 
unstratified late-Roman finds there is the occasional 
hint of post-Roman use. The late-Roman material 
comprises: two brooches from above the west wing 
(Cat. nos 14 and 15), metalwork objects (Cat. nos 
4-7, 13-15, 21-3, 26, 33, 34), beads and vessel glass. 
Among these the dress pin no. 23 is remarkable 
because a later date would be expected. Three pieces 
of vessel glass (Cat. nos 42, 43 and 56) could be dated 
into the next century or later, and a few sherds of late 
shell-tempered ware and Portchester D ware from 
Alice Holt could run into the 5th century. 

There is evidence that this north-eastern part of 
Wiltshire may be seen in the context of a continuing 
maintenance of a Romanised lifestyle in a British 
context until the 6th or 7th century (Eagles 2001). 
In the later Saxon period there is interesting 
evidence not of continuity on site but of continuity 
of the Atworth land holding. This can be seen as an 
anomalous addition attached to the north-east of 
a major Saxon estate perhaps based on a Romano- 
British estate centred on the villa at Bradford on 
Avon (Mark Corney, pers. comm.). The possible 
Bradford estate can be seen on a charter of A.D. 
1001 as occupying an areac. 10km by 10km south of 
the Cunetio-Bath road (Pafford 1952). The addition, 
measuring c. 3km east-west and 2.5km north-south, 
appears as though it were once a discrete unit but by 
the time of the Saxon record had been attached to 
the larger estate. The size of the Bradford on Avon 
villa has been suggested by geophysics and other 
findings, while the Box villa may extend across a 


large area. Atworth in contrast was a much more 
modest building complex as is reflected in the 
disparity between the two putative estates at Atworth 
and Bradford on Avon. This map evidence may also 
reflect a Romano-British dependency of Atworth on 
the Bradford villa. 


Building status and functions 


The excavations at Atworth in the 1930s and 1970s 
revealed in the overall plan (Figure 3) what from one 
perspective can be seen as a typical Romano-British 
villa. Another perspective on villas concentrates 
on the sequence of structures rather than on the 
final plan, and on local or regional specifics rather 
than on Province or Empire-wide similarities. It 
is of great interest to be able to recognise an early 
stone phase that bore little relationship with what 
was to follow. Too often the final plan overshadows 
the earlier layouts and from this point of view it is 
worth heeding Faulkner’s view of courtyard villas as 
‘a fleeting moment in the passage of time’ (Faulkner 
2002, 71). While Period 1 at Atworth may well be 
an indication of earlier phases at other villas, so 
equally the separation of the structures in Period 
2 and perhaps in an early unrecognised phase of 
Period 3 should be given their due. Whether these 
reflect dual ownership or the result of partible 
inheritance is not as clear as elsewhere, in that the 
east wing appears to have been dependent on the 
north wing. The west wing structure would usually 
be interpreted as a work hall and this may have been 
its final or later use. However these aisled buildings 
are architecturally quite respectable and may well 
have provided quite a high level of residential 
accommodation at some point in their lives. In 
the north wing it has been argued that the earlier 
phases both involved attention to architectural 
arrangements with a central hall initially in Room 
23 and then in the southern half of Room 24. By 
Period 3 the central significance of the north wing 
was underscored by its suggested facade and by the 
provision of access to the villa from the south. Local 
roads in the area are unknown but this arrangement 
suggests a deliberate rerouting of the expected access 
from the Cunetio-Bath road. 

So little of the archaeology encountered in the 
1970s involved clearly stratified sequences that 
importance is therefore attached to the information 
from the overall finds distribution plots (Tables 
1-3), bearing in mind that these do not include 
the 1937/8 finds evidence, now lost. That for the 
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copper alloy objects (Table 1) indicates a rather 
unexpectedly even spread of personal items between 
the north and west wings, if the assumption is made 
that domestic accommodation was in the former 
and work activities in the latter. In some cases, for 
example the absence of the high-status military 
equipment from the north wing, the reverse of 
what might be expected is present. The stylus, too, 
might be thought more likely to have been lost in 
the north wing, as might too have been the case for 
the iron example. Iron object distribution (Table 2) 
shows tools rather unexpectedly concentrated in the 
north wing although locks and keys are only present 
there. It is noticeable that the west wing is furnished 
with a good range of structural fittings. Turning to 
the other small finds (Table 3) the evidence of the 
iron tools is contradicted by the concentration of 
tools — hones, spindle whorls and querns — in the 
west wing and the wider range of personal items in 
the north wing. The vessel glass distribution (see 
CD-Rom, Table 5) is unequivocal in showing later 
glass in the north wing. The more even spread of 
the earlier glass between the two areas suggests that 
the west wing may have had less of an industrial 
function in its earlier phases. This is supported by 
the predominance of cast window glass (see CD- 
Rom, Table 6) dated to the Ist to 3rd centuries in 
the west wing. This evidence may suggest a domestic 
building with glazed windows prior to the west wing 
aisled building. The concentrations of tesserae and 
wall plaster in the north wing suggest the status of 
the building and hence its domestic function. Finally 
the information of the courtyard finds suggests, as 
Cool has pointed out, that some activities may have 
taken place out of doors, explaining the numbers 
of spindle whorls and counters. The validity of the 
distribution plots is enhanced by the finding of water 
pipe collars in the courtyard as would be expected. 
However the high numbers of structural fittings 
and amounts of vessel glass are less easily explained, 
although the courtyard would have seen widespread 
deposition of rubbish. 

Finally, data on the economy of the site 
illustrates the role of the villa as the centre of an 
estate. The animal bone assemblage suggests supply 
of markets from the estate although the main weight 
of evidence was for self-sufficiency. The diet was 
thoroughly Romanised with a wide range of food 
options available, and little sign that its quality was 
sacrificed for increased production. The numbers 
of oysters present is likely to indicate that fish was 
also part of the diet, although fish bone recovery by 
sieving was not undertaken. The presence of wild 


animal remains ties in neatly with the evidence of 
hunting from the finds. The corn driers attest corn 
production and processing. It has been suggested 
that these were late additions to the villa rooms, and 
that therefore corn-drying occurred elsewhere in the 
earlier phases or was not needed. These may suggest 
the production of surpluses for market although 
Walters (2001, 134-5) argues that the use of these 
corn-driers was not for grain processing for bread 
but for the production of beer. Their occurrence in 
the latest Roman period may indicate a change in 
the economy and social profile of the estate. Also 
from the latest period comes the possible evidence 
of metal objects being recycled (Cat. nos 4 and 14). 
Small-scale industrial working is evidenced through 
all the later periods including the hearths and ovens 
in the west wing. It may be that the evidence shows 
different activities in buildings regardless of their 
architectural character. 
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Sarum cathedral as rebuilt by Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, 1102-1139: the state of research and 


open questions 
by Malcolm Thurlby 


Roger, Bishop of Salisbury (1102-39), was one of the most ambitious patrons of architecture in 12th-century England, 
a trait often remarked upon by chroniclers of the time. He erected a new eastern arm, crossing and transepts at Sarum 
cathedral which so impressed William of Malmesbury that he recorded that ‘it is passed by no church in England and 
surpasses many, and he himself can say to God with perfect truth: “Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy house”. A 
visit to Sarum cathedral today shows the consolidated foundations of the church plus the lower parts of the walls and 
columnar piers of a crypt that abuts the north wall of the north transept. The foundations were laid bare in the excavations 
undertaken between 1909 and 1915. The finds from the excavations are now divided between the Salisbury and South 
Wiltshire Museum and the English Heritage store at Fort Brockhurst, Gosport (Hants). There are also many carved 
stones reused in the perimeter walls of the close at Salisbury cathedral and above the high vaults of Salisbury cathedral. 
This paper examines these stones and the excavated plan of Sarum cathedral in relation to analogous work at churches 
in England, Wales, Ireland and France, in an attempt to reconstruct the appearance of Bishop Roger’s church. 


Introduction 


Roger, Bishop of Salisbury (1102-39), was one of 
the most ambitious patrons of architecture in 12th- 
century England, a trait often remarked upon by 
contemporary chroniclers.” William of Malmesbury 
(d.ca 1143) recorded that Bishop Roger ‘who wished 
to be thought of as a great builder, had built several 
castles’.* He added that ‘in building he took an 
especial pride unsurpassed within the recollection 
of our age...’ and ‘[h]is own see he glorified beyond 
measure by wondrous adornments and buildings, 
without any sparing of expense’.* Of the castles 
he erected at Devizes, Malmesbury, Sarum and 
Sherborne, Henry of Huntingdon (d. 1160) said of 
Devizes that ‘there was none more splendid in the 
whole of Europe’, and added that ‘Sherborne... was 


almost equal to Devizes in splendour’.’ William 
of Malmesbury also observed, ‘As a bishop he was 
liberal, and never spared expense provided he could 
accomplish what he had in mind to do, especially 
his buildings. This can be seen above all at Salisbury 
and Malmesbury; for there he erected buildings 
large in scale, expensive, and very beautiful to look 
at, the courses of stone being laid so exactly that the 
joints defy inspection and give the whole wall the 
appearance ofa single rock-face. Salisbury cathedral 
he rebuilt and richly furnished, so that it is passed 
by no church in England and surpasses many, and 
he himself can say to God with perfect truth: ‘Lord, 
I have loved the beauty of Thy house’.® The focus 
of this paper is Roger’s work at Sarum cathedral 
where he erected a new eastern arm, crossing and 
transepts. 
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A visit to Sarum Cathedral today shows the 
consolidated foundations of the church plus the 
lower parts of the walls and columnar piers of a 
crypt that abuts the north wall of the north transept. 
The foundations were laid bare in the excavations 
undertaken at Sarum by W.H. St John Hope, Lt.-Col. 
Hawley and D.H. Montgomerie, between 1909 and 
1915. Interim reports appeared in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, but Hope died in 1919 
and a final analytical report was never published.’ 
In lieu of that, the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments published an account of the cathedral 
in their volume on Ancient and Historical Monuments 
in the City of Salisbury.’ The Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments has also published Thomas 
Cocke and Peter Kidson, Salisbury Cathedral: 
Perspectives on the Architectural History, in which there 
are many important insights into the Romanesque 
cathedral at Sarum.’ 

The finds from the excavations are now divided 
between the Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum 
and the English Heritage store at Fort Brockhurst, 
Gosport (Hampshire).'° There are also many carved 
stones reused in the perimeter walls of the close at 
Salisbury cathedral and above the high vaults of 
Salisbury cathedral.'! These stones are the pieces of a 
jigsaw that we have to try to fit together to reconstruct 
the appearance of the church without the benefit of 
the picture of the finished image on the box. In the 
absence of this we have to associate specific pieces 
with analogous work at other churches in England, 
Wales, Ireland and France. There is much work still 
to be done, not least with the measurement of stones 
to determine radii of arches and vaults. But at least 
we can begin to get an idea of the amazing richness 
of the decoration of the building. 


Plan (Figure 1) 


Of the early Norman cathedral, which had been 
dedicated in 1092, Roger rebuilt all but the seven- 
bay aisled nave.!* The early work was characterized 
by the use of white mortar, while the later work, 
including the western block added to the nave used 
yellow mortar.’? The new eastern arm comprised 
a four-bay aisled presbytery with a rectangular 
ambulatory and three chapels along the east wall. 
There was a crossing and three-bay transepts with 
both eastern and western aisles. To the north of 
the north transept was a two-storied structure, 60ft 
east to west by 26ft north to south, of four bays east 
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Fig. 1 Sarum cathedral, plan, after Montgomerie (1947). 


to west divided into two aisles by columnar piers 
with corresponding semi-circular responds.'* The 
crypt was groin-vaulted and was surmounted by 
a rib-vaulted room. Hope suggested that the crypt 
probably served as a vestry and treasury, while the 
upper room was the chapter house.'* The Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments placed the 
treasury below and the vestry above.!® There was a 
cloister to the north-east.!” A large porch projected 
20ft from the middle of the terminal wall of the 
south transept. It was 13ft wide and had a stone 
bench along each side.'’ The western crossing 
piers were set outside the lines of 11th-century nave 
arcades. This suggests that Roger planned to replace 
the nave with a wider one. The foundations of the 
western block, however, are aligned with the nave 
and therefore date after the decision had been taken 
to retain the original nave, probably to the time of 
Bishop Jocelyn (1142-84).° 

Hope tells us that ‘[t]he new presbytery was of 
four bays, with piers set upon a low wall raised above 
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the floor in the same way as in the cathedral of the 
Salisbury of today’.”” However, ‘not a fragment is left 
of a pillar or respond’.”! An ambulatory returned at 
right angles beyond which there were three eastern 
chapels raised a step above the ambulatory.” The 
lateral chapels were in line with the aisles and had 
two more steps up to an altar but it is ‘uncertain 
whether the chapels were not apsidal within though 
square-ended without’.” On the central chapel it is 
important to quote Hope at length: 


“The space between the end chapels presents 
several problems. There was certainly a 
step up to it from the ambulatory, and the 
middle part contained a chapel, but after 
that difficulties begin. The chapel was 
only 14ft. 9in. wide and at least 30ft. long, 
and was crossed by a step at 20ft. from the 
entrance, and by another 3ft. farther east. 
Upon this platform stood the altar. From the 
fragments scattered about, it seems to have 
been covered by a black slab of marble or 
touch. How the chapel ended is a question. 
The mass of rough foundation behind the 
altar is so irregular that it may just as likely 
have helped to support an apse as a square 
end. The altar platform was paved with rows 
of stone blocks, alternately white and green, 
and some of the mortar beds remained in part 
in front and to the north of the altar. The 
chapel floor also retained the mortar bed of a 
curious pavement of intersecting circles, but 
not of the same material as the altar platform, 
the stones composing it having been flat and 
not rough underneath. Between this middle 
chapel and those north and south of it there 
is on each side an intervening space nearly 
15ft broad which has to be accounted for. 
This interval has on either hand fragmentary 
masses of rubble walling. Next the outer 
chapels, these clearly belonged to walls 
6ft. thick, in line with the side walls of the 
presbytery. The fragments next the middle 
chapel were certainly 5%ft. thick, so that 
the interval between the walls was about 
3ft. The only feasible suggestion as to the 
use of these narrow areas is that they either 
formed passages to vices at their eastern ends, 
or themselves contained ascending flights of 
steps to the upper works’. 


This may indicate that the axial chapel had two 
storeys.” It is also possible that the thick walls of the 


outer chapels in line with the presbytery side walls 
indicate that there were towers above these lateral 
chapels, as suggested by John Crook for Winchester 
cathedral.”° It is difficult to read the evidence in 
association with McNeill’s idea of narrow aisles to 
the central chapel.’ 

The starting point for the plan of Roger’s 
rebuilding is Winchester cathedral, commenced in 
1079, with its four-bay presbytery, crossing tower and 
transepts with both eastern and western aisles.”* The 
Winchester presbytery arcade terminated in a semi- 
circular apse but with three chapels aligned along the 
east wall rather than the more traditional radiating 
chapels of a semi-circular ambulatory. Fernie 
observed that the ‘specific form of the rectangular 
ambulatory and chapels finds its closest parallel at 
Chertsey, of c. 1110, and before that in St Bertin at 
St-Omer in French Flanders, ofc. 1050’.”? A further 
pertinent example is the Augustinian priory of Holy 
Trinity at Aldgate, founded 1107-1108 by Queen 
Matilda.*° Roger witnessed several grants on behalf 
of Queen Matilda to Holy Trinity priory.*! There 
were three eastern chapels and there may have been 
a rectangular ambulatory and a three-bay eastern 
arcade in the presbytery.” 

There has been considerable debate as to the 
form of the east wall of the presbytery at Sarum. Was 
there a single, double or triple arch? Hope thought 
that three arches were ‘not improbable’, and in this 
he was followed by Clapham, Boase and Webb.” The 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments says 
‘presumably there was a central archway flanked 
either by narrower arches, or, more probably, by 
solid responds;* the plan gives rectangular piers and 
a single arch.* Eric Fernie’s plan shows rectangular 
piers or sections of wall on the north-south axis with 
just a single eastern arch which seems to be based 
on Chertsey.*® Braun reconstructed a pair of arches 
as at Romsey abbey, a scheme surely precluded by 
the axial placement of the central eastern chapel.*” 
Three arches were in the east wall of the presbytery 
at Salisbury cathedral in 1220 and it is possible that 
this corresponds to the arrangement in Roger’s 
cathedral.*® 


Interior elevation 


There can be little doubt that there was a three- 
storey elevation with a main arcade, gallery, and 
clerestorey with wall passage, an arrangement which 
had become standard in Anglo-Norman great-church 


Fig. 2 Romsey abbey, presbytery, interior to E (Photo: 
Malcolm Thurlby). 


design. There may have been compound piers as at 
Romsey abbey, or large columns as in the nave at 
Malmesbury abbey (Figures 2 and 3). Precedents 
for large columns are frequent in the West Country 
Romanesque churches, in the great Benedictine 
abbey churches of Gloucester and Tewkesbury and 
also at Exeter cathedral.* It is also possible that there 
were alternating compound and columnar piers as 
in the presbytery at Winchester cathedral.” For the 
north transept, Hope recorded that ‘the piers that 
stood upon these [continuous concrete] foundations 
can only be traced by their mortar beds, which are 
also marked out in an interesting way by the lines 
incised in of the concrete by the master mason’.”! 
He continued, ‘In the south transept the lowest 
courses the pier blocks remain in place, and are 
6'/ft. square’.”” 

It is difficult to decide whether the main arcade 
arches would have been round headed or pointed. 
On the one hand, some of the chevron voussoirs may 
come from the main arcade and may be compared 
with the presbytery arcades of Romsey abbey where 


Fig. 3 Malmesbury abbey, interior, N nave elevation from SW 
(Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 


the arches are round-headed (Figures 2 and 4). On 
the other hand, there are pointed nave arcades 
at Malmesbury abbey, a building with much in 
common with Roger’s cathedral at Sarum (Figure 
3). Pointed arches were used for the large altar 
niches in the transeptally placed towers at Exeter 


Fig. 4 Sarum cathedral, chevron voussoir, 81109736, in Fort 
Brockhurst stone store (Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 
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Fig. 5 Cashel (Tipperary), Cormac’s chapel, north portal 
(Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 


cathedral, commenced in 1112 or 1114.” Closely 
associated with Exeter are the pointed arches in the 
crossings at Colyton and Credtion (Devon) and the 
axial tower at Branscombe (Devon), and many other 
examples in Devon and Cornwall.“ Geographically 
closer to Sarum, in Wiltshire and Dorset, the 


Fig. 6 Roscrea (Tipperary), St Cronan, west front, detail of 
blind arcade (Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 


north and south arches of the crossing at St John’s, 
Devizes, are pointed, as are the nave arcade arches at 
Charminster and Ivychurch, and the presbytery and 
nave arcades at Wimborne Minster. In the latter, the 
apices of the arches sport various masks and heads, 
an arrangement probably inspired by Sarum from 
which one label mask is preserved.* Closer in detail 
to the Sarum mask are those in the nave arcades at 
Malmesbury abbey.* There is also a label mask at 
the apex of the north doorway of Cormac’s chapel 
at Cashel (Tipperary), a building that owes much 
to Roger’s cathedral at Sarum (Figure 5). There 
are various roll mouldings, triple billet ornament 
(81109797) and fragments of chip-carved hood 
moulds that may have come from the main arcades. 
It is likely that the Sarum main arcades boasted 
label stops like those in the Malmesbury nave. None 
survives but the motif is used by Alexander, Bishop 
of Lincoln, nephew of Bishop Roger, on the west 
doorways of his cathedral,”” and they are at Roscrea 
(Tipperary), where, as we shall see, there are many 
similarities with Sarum (Figure 6).8 

There are no less than eighteen different types of 
chevron from Sarum cathedral.” The taste for rich 
chevron decoration is traditionally associated with 
the nave of Durham cathedral, commenced around 
1110. By that time, possibly soon after 1100, it was 
used in the nave of St Peter’s, Gloucester, and by 
1120 it formed an important part of the decorative 
vocabulary at Romsey abbey. Yet in none of these 
places do we experience the amazing variety of 
chevron that is such an important characteristic of 
Roger’s work at Sarum. Indeed, it sets the standard 
for variety of chevron ornament that was adopted by 
some of the major patrons in 12th-century England 
and Wales.*° Examples include Henry of Blois’s 
hospital church of St Cross, Winchester, probably 
after 1158,°! Archbishop Roger of Pont l’Evéque’s 
work at York Minster (1154-1181),°* Henry II’s 
castle chapel at Newcastle (1168-78), the nave 
of St David’s cathedral,** and the Lady Chapel of 
Glastonbury abbey (1184-86/89).*° Earlier than 
these English examples, and directly influenced 
by Sarum is the variety at Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel 
(Tipperary) (1127-34) (Figure 5).°° Variety in chevron 
is also experienced in the nave arcades at Bayeux 
cathedral where there is evidence of connections 
with Sarum both documentary and stylistic. Before 
his appointment as Bishop of Bayeux in 1142, Philip 
d’Harcourt had spent two years as an unconfirmed 
Bishop of Sarum.’ The form of the beakheads 
in the Bayeux nave arcades has been related to 
fragments from Sarum cathedral, and this may 
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Fig. 7 Devizes (Wilts.), St John, crossing tower, detail of S 
belfry opening (Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 


imply that beakheads formed part of the main arcade 
ornamentation at Sarum. The parallel should be 
extended to the beakheads on the west portals of 
Lincoln cathedral, the work of Bishop Alexander, 
nephew of Bishop Roger of Sarum.°? The Lincoln 
heads have been related to Sarum by Zarnecki 
and also to the Sarum-related heads on the font at 
Great Durnford (Wilts.).°° Beakheads from Sarum 
cathedral belong to the same family as beakheads 
from Bishop Roger’s castle chapel at Sherborne, 
on the chancel arch and ribs at Avington (Berks.) 
and from Henry I’s Reading abbey.°! The use of 
shuttlecock ornament on voussoirs from Reading 
abbey and the north doorway at Great Durnford may 
also be considered as a reflection of Sarum.” 

A fragment of a string course carved with 
meander ornament may have been placed between 
the main arcade and gallery in the Sarum presbytery, 
as in the nave at Sherborne abbey and on the south 
side of the nave of Malmesbury abbey. For the 
gallery at Sarum there is no firm evidence but a 
plausible parallel is with Malmesbury nave (Figure 


Fig. 8 Sarum cathedral, chip-carving, 81109747, in Fort 
Brockhurst stone store (Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 


3). At Malmesbury, the diagonally-set elements in 
the responds are similar to the belfry openings of 
the crossing tower at St John’s, Devizes, and it is 
tempting to think that this would have been the 
arrangement at Sarum cathedral (Figures 3 and 7). 
The Devizes belfry openings also have scalloped 
capitals, cable arch moulding and a chip-carved 
hood, all of which were found at Sarum. Malmesbury 
nave may also provide the best clue as to the type of 
vertical wall articulation used at Sarum cathedral 
(Figure 3).% Be that as it may, such vertical 
articulation would be precluded if there was a giant 
order at Roger’s Sarum, like Romsey abbey and St 
Frideswide’s, Oxford, as mooted by Peter Kidson.™ 
The giant order was probably used at Henry I’s 
Reading abbey and this royal association might well 
have made the motif appealing to Roger.” 

Hope stated that ‘[b]oth the ambulatory and the 
presbytery aisles, as well as the eastern chapels, had 
groined vaults’. There is no physical evidence for 


Fig. 9 Cashel (Tipperary), Cormac’s chapel, detail of nave 
dado arcade (Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 
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Fig. 10 Roscrea (Tipperary), St Cronan, west front 
(Photo: Malcolm Thurlby). 


groin vaults so presumably Hope based his opinion 
on evidence for groins in the crypt off the north 
transept at Sarum. Groin vaults were used in the 
aisles of St Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, after 1123,” 
but given the two types of triple-roll vault ribs plus 
a keystone with a damaged foliate boss found in the 
excavation, the reconstruction of rib vaults in the 
aisles and over the main span of the presbytery has 
a definite appeal. Allied triple-roll ribs were used 
at Reading abbey,” in the nave aisles at Malmesbury 
abbey, in the chapter house at Forde abbey,” and in 
the south porch at Sherborne.’! 

The floor of the presbytery was patterned with 
white Chilmark and green Hurdcote stone.” It is 
possible that similar polychrome extended to the 
masonry of the walls including, perhaps, tympana 
at gallery level. Polychrome masonry appears in a 
number of Wiltshire churches and it is tempting 
to see this as a reflection of Roger’s work at Sarum 
cathedral. Examples include the tympana of the 
north and south nave doorways at Great Durnford, 
the nave arcades at Coombe Bissett and Stapleford, 


the chancel arch at Whiteparish, the north doorways 
at Berwick St James and Landford, and the arch to 
the south tower at Damerham.” 

A number of rectangular chip-carved stones from 
Sarum cathedral preserved in the English Heritage 
store at Fort Brockhurst are most closely paralleled 
in the nave dado arcades at Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel 
(Figures 8 and 9). This suggests that they occupied 
a similar position at Sarum in the presbytery aisles 
and/or chapels, and, like the Cashel dado, the arches 
at Sarum may have sported chevron. However, 
Boase suggested that the interlacing arcades of 
the church of St John’s, Devizes, may be the work 
of Roger.” Attribution of St John’s, Devizes, to 
Bishop Roger, has not achieved much support from 
art and architectural historians.” Be that as it may, 
in addition to parallels with Sarum cited above, 
St John’s has drilled pellet ornament on the hood 
mould of the west crossing arch as on Sarum voussoir 
(81109799), and imbrication on the chancel dado 
arcade as on some stones from Sarum. 


Exterior 


The battered plinth on the east wall of the north 
transept probably featured throughout the eastern 
arm of Roger’s cathedral.’ The motif appears later 
on the Lady Chapel of Glastonbury abbey but is 
associated with secular architecture as in the great 
tower at Castle Hedingham (Essex). Also on the east 
wall of the north transept at Sarum cathedral, there 
is a pilaster buttress and steps to a doorway from 
the west walk of the cloister to the east aisle of the 
transept. It has been suggested that the steps were 
inserted at a later date but it is difficult to see the 
evidence for this.” 

Given Bishop Roger’s passion for richly decorated 
buildings, it may be suggested that the intersecting 
dado arcades on the west wall of the south transept 
and the south nave aisle at Malmesbury abbey 
were inspired by Sarum cathedral.”* Windows with 
rich chevron decoration were used by Roger in his 
chapel at Sherborne castle, and there are embattled 
arches of the windows in the terminal wall of the 
north transept at St John’s, Devizes. Both may 
reflect Sarum cathedral. Many paterae from Sarum 
cathedral were reused in the walls of the close of 
Salisbury cathedral. Ex situ examples are found at 
Hereford cathedral and Reading abbey, but more 
significantly for Sarum cathedral are those used on 
the exterior arches of the presbytery windows at 
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Llandaff cathedral and the nave clerestorey windows 
at Malmesbury abbey.” This suggests that they may 
have been so used at Sarum cathedral. 

Numerous head and animal corbels have been 
preserved from Sarum cathedral where they would 
have been used on the walls of the aisles and chapels 
and probably the clerestorey. Analogues are found 
at Chichester cathedral,®* Winchester cathedral, 
Romsey abbey, Reading abbey,*! Lullington 
(Somerset),®” Cormac’s chapel, Cashel; St John’s, 
Devizes,®? and Maiden Newton (Dorset).** 

The facade of the south transept and especially 
the south porch would have been richly decorated. 
The gable of the porch may be reconstructed with 
reference to the north portal at Lullington (Somerset), 
the west portal of St Cronan at Roscrea (Tipperary) 
(Figure 10), and the north portal at Cormac’s Chapel 
(Figure 5). The figure of St Michael reused in 
the gable of the 15th-century north porch at Mere 
(Wiltshire) may also be the work of one of Roger’s 
sculptors.*° Some jamb and shaft fragments with 
chevron and cable ornament are most likely to come 
from the arch to the south porch and the doorway 
to the south transept. ‘Ravioli’ ornament, * like that 
on the tympanum of the north portal at Lullington, 
or the inner east jamb of the south doorway at 
Great Durnford, is derived from Sarum where it 
was used on voussoirs and paterae.** In addition to 
their use on the south porch at Sarum, paterae may 
also have been used on the upper part of the facade 
as on the west front of Llandaff cathedral.*? Gabled 
blind arches, like those on the west front at Roscrea 
(Figure 6) probably enriched the aisle facades of the 
south transept and the wall immediately above the 
south porch. The examples at Sarum seemed to have 
enclosed large stylized-flower bosses and had limp 
crockets along the raking cornices as on the shrine 
of St Melangell at Pennant Melangell (Powys).” The 
Sarum gables were topped with ‘fruit’ that supplied 
food for lions and other creatures.”! Higher on the 
facade there would have been a circular or wheel 
window from which there are preserved two masks 
from the lower section of the frame like those on 
the circular windows on the south transept facade of 
Notre-dame-en-Vaux, Chalons-sur-Marne (renamed 
Chalons-en-Champagne in 1998).” 

No details can be associated specifically with 
the crossing tower but it is fair to assume that it 
would have been lavishly decorated in keeping 
with crossing towers at Norwich cathedral and 
Tewkesbury abbey. John McNeill’s reconstruction of 
angle turrets on the chapels, presbytery and transepts 
is also entirely plausible.” 


It remains to discuss the date of Bishop Roger’s 
work at Sarum cathedral. The Gesta Stephani records 
that Roger ‘left in Salisbury Cathedral a countless 
quantity of money, likewise a great many vessels of 
hammered goldsmiths’ work, some of silver, some 
of gold, artistically and splendidly engraved. All fell 
into the king’s hands... But the king granted part 
of the money for roofing the cathedral (ad ecclesiam 
cooperiendam) and part for relieving the needs of the 
canons’.** This has been associated with Roger’s 
presbytery and transepts, and with this in mind, 
Stalley suggested that Roger’s work commenced 
around 1125. McNeill opted for about 1130.” 
However, the reference to roofing might be to a new 
roof for the 11th-century nave. More importantly, 
William of Malmesbury description of Roger’s 
building in Gesta Regum was completed by 1126, 
and therefore the Royal Commission is quite right 
to suggest that the new east end was ‘presumably 
well advanced if not finished by that date’.”” This 
must have indeed been the case for Sarum cathedral 
to have influenced Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel, which 
was constructed between 1127 and 1134. 
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In search of the Bishop of Salisbury’s Manor in 


Potterne 
by Neil D. McGlashan 


Firm evidence-based knowledge of the site of the manor house in Potterne of the Bishop of Salisbury has long been lost 
but local folklore has it that the buildings were located in the Great Orchard field abutting upon Court Hill. Between 
1961 and 2007 several searches, four by excavation and two by resistivity, have gradually revealed the location of the 
site. In the summer of 2007 eleven trenches, guided by resistivity survey, uncovered footings of medieval style similar 
to those of other local buildings. Pottery dated to the 13th century was found at the base of the footings, while a large 
quantity of fragments of ceramics, animal bones and stone roof tiles was also recovered. With no overall plan yet evident 
it is nonetheless concluded that the high status materials, including worked ashlar and encaustic tiles, could only have 


belonged to a magnate of the Church. 


History of the site 


The diocese of the Bishop of Salisbury was formed 
in lands of the ancient kingdom of Wessex by 
uniting the sees of Ramsbury and of Sonning to 
become the bishopric first of Sherborne in 1058 
and later of Salisbury. Initially the diocesan seat was 
established in Old Sarum in 1075 and later removed 
to Salisbury in the broad river valley of the Avon. 
A new cathedral, started by Bishop Poore in 1220, 
was consecrated in the city in 1258 (Ford 2001). 
Thus Salisbury became one of the most extensive 
and influential bishoprics in medieval England. It 
comprised the counties of Dorset, Wiltshire and 
parts of Somerset and Berkshire. In a diocese of this 
size, in a period when there were only rudimentary 
road systems, it was impractical to extend spiritual 
guidance effectively from just one centre. 

Certain previous religious centres therefore 
continued in use as ‘outstations’ and each was visited 
periodically by the incumbent bishop. Sonning 
was one such centre; Ramsbury another, with 


Potterne and Chardstock as additional outstations 
(McGlashan and Sandell 1974). Each centre was 
chosen to serve part of the more remote areas of the 
bishop’s authority. Sonning in the north-east, for 
instance, had in the 13th century a manor house 
built of stone and a watergate on to the river Thames. 
Until the 17th century, the religious site at Sonning 
developed into an extensive ecclesiastical complex 
containing a chapel, great hall and domestic offices 
and living quarters as well as a walled court and 
gatehouse (Ford 2001). The buildings were partly 
moated and a permit to crenellate was given by 
Edward III in 1337 and in 1377 Bishop Wyville 
also obtained royal assent to crenellate his palace. 
Both these steps reflected the importance of the 
centre rather than the need for defence. In 1574 the 
Bishop surrendered the site and buildings to Queen 
Elizabeth I in exchange for lands closer to his seat 
in Salisbury. 

In post-Reformation times, but before the 
Enclosure movement, Sonning became part of 
the newly formed diocese of Oxford and by the 
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early 17th century was becoming neglected and 
ruinous, eventually disappearing as its building 
materials were quarried and recycled into other local 
buildings, which can still be seen in a few of the older 
local cottages to this day. Systematic clearance of 
the site in order to sell its stone and other materials 
may also have taken place and the existence of brick 
walls of the 18th century superimposed above the 
earlier footings suggests that such a process did 
indeed occur. 

The village of Potterne has a long connection 
with the Church and at Domesday it was already 
in the hands of the Bishop of Salisbury who had 
both a priest and a baptistery there (McGlashan and 
Sandell 1974; VCH 2, 3; Davey 1964). The village 
was larger than most in Wiltshire in 1086 (as it was 
in 1956 (McGlashan 1956)) with six mills supporting 
an early industrial basis. Of the bishop’s holdings 
the Commissioners also listed substantial tracts of 
woodland one league long and ten furlongs broad 
(5% km by 2km) in total (Williams and Martin, 
2003). These almost certainly lay west of Court Hill 
in the Whistley-Five Lanes-Larborough vicinity 


(Figure 1), where now only pasture and root crops for 
cattle remain (McGlashan 1956). Royal forests were 
very strictly regulated and it may be supposed that 
the successive bishops would similarly have guarded 
their own forest privileges (VCH 4, 409ff). The 
clay vales to the west and south of the village, with 
oakwood and brambles, not only provided timber for 
building, cooking and heating, but also charcoal for 
itinerant forgemasters, pannage for swine and fresh 
meat such as rabbit, hares, pigeons and pheasants. 
Bees too, in eras before sugar, supplied the only 
source of sweetness. The bishops would have derived 
substantial temporal income from their forest rights. 
By about the middle of the 13th century, Potterne 
had become the site of another of the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s outstation manors, although it is unlikely 
ever to have rivalled Sonning’s grandeur or extent 
(McGlashan and Sandell 1974). 

Post-Reformation neglect should not be allowed 
to obscure the importance of both Potterne and 
Sonning between about 1240 and 1640. The bishops 
of Salisbury made major use of Potterne throughout 
the 14th century (McGlashan and Sandell 1974) and 
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by the early 15th century the manor was probably at 
its heyday. Martin’s valuable analysis of one bishop’s 
household register throws light in detail upon the 
economic effects of the manor’s presence on the 
surrounding lands (Martin 2003). 

A medieval bishop had a dual jurisdiction. As 
well as responsibility for the spiritual well-being of 
his diocese, he had status as a lay lord, equivalent 
to that of an earl. This carried the obligation to pay 
homage to the king and required frequent attendance 
- at Parliament in London. In fulfilment of that role, 
_ for instance, Richard Metford (Bishop of Salisbury 
~ 1395- 1407) had confined Isabella, wife of Richard 
II, at Sonning in 1399 (Keyser 1916) and had taken 
part personally with his armed men in Richard’s 
expedition into Ireland in the same year (Martin 
2003). 

Before his elevation to Salisbury in 1395, Metford 
had been employed in royal administration. He had 
been promoted to the post of the King’s secretary and 
Keeper of the signet seal, and had become Bishop 
of Chichester in 1390. In his domestic arrangements 
Metford proved himself ‘a humane and thoughtful 
personality’ (Martin, 2003). He showed care for his 
tenantry and the local gentlefolk by frequent and 
lavish hospitality, often involving scores of people. 
Most of these would arrive on horseback, which 
required the provisioning of feed and stabling (Jbid.). 
Since the plot of ground occupied by the bishop’s 
residence, on the flat area of the Great Orchard in 
Potterne, must have been at a premium, it has been 
suggested that guest accommodation was probably 
augmented by lodgings in the village (Chandler 
2003). 

Richard Metford’s political ties are evidenced 
by his will of c.1407, which has been transcribed 
and translated from Thomas Arundel’s register 
(Martin 2003). This document includes bequests 
- to church dignitaries, knights of the realm and 
members of Parliament besides his kin. Such details 
are mentioned as the gifting of his many rich and 
fur-trimmed gowns, and his gold and silver cups 
and table settings. His annual income, estimated at 
£1,100, was a vast sum at that time. 

Other bishops of Salisbury included Roger, 
Chancellor of England, who built the original castle 
at Devizes nearby in 1109, and Robert Hallum who 
was a distinguished ecclesiastical diplomat and a 
representative in several international consultations 
at the Vatican. 

Such nationally important figures fulfilled 
their lay obligations by ‘good lordship’ within the 
diocese. In particular, the existence of an episcopal 


manor had a considerable economic effect in the 
surrounding area. Employment extended to the staff 
of the bishops’ personal deer parks, such as the one 
south-east of Potterne Wick in Bishop Wyville’s time 
(Watts 1996), and included foresters, falconers and 
woodmen as well as actual domestic retainers and, 
of course, followers-in-arms. Local makers of ale 
and suppliers of wine and foodstuffs from abroad 
formed part of that far-reaching economic circle. 
Environmental effects of the bishops’ residence 
must have included clearance of much of the forest 
described around Potterne in 1086. For instance, 
in 1406 for one Feast Day alone cooking over open 
fires consumed all the firewood stored in ‘one large 
barn’ (Martin 2003). In 1406, the household provided 
employment for many people from the village (Ibid). 
Production of both small beer and ale were by a 
local ‘alewyf’, eggs were eaten by the hundred at the 
manor and goshawks were employed for hunting 
rabbits and pigeons (/bid). Sea and freshwater fish, 
often pickled, were major items of consumption on 
religious meatless days (Ibid). 

A typical bishop’s manor house in the 13th and 
14th centuries would have included an open hall 
with a dais and side aisles, with doors providing 
access to a passage leading to a pantry and thence 
to kitchen, bakehouse and external stables. In 1508 
the manor at Potterne included a large hall, a solar 
(the lord’s private chambers), a masonry chapel, 
and a courtyard with accommodation for guests and 
stalling for their horses. Like Sonning, the house 
itself probably received various additions over the 
centuries. One such addition is described in 1417- 
26 as a stone-built Oriel window being fitted into a 
timber framework (Compotus 1425). Between 1508 
and 1649 the manor was leased out, and by the end 
of that period decay had already set in. 

The property was seized by the Church 
Commissioners and described for sale in 1649 
when it was already in a state of neglect and in need 
of repair. The house at that time was 20m square, 
built of freestone, and contained seven listed rooms 
on the ground level and seven above. The chapel 
(12.2m by 30.5m) was stone built with a tiled roof. 
There were also numerous outbuildings (Indenture 
1640). These then are the buildings for which several 
searches have been made. 


The excavations 


In an attempt briefly to follow up the 1974 excavation 
in the Great Orchard at Potterne, five trenches were 
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opened in inclement weather in October 2006. Three 
of these revealed no archaeological features. However 
two trenches identified as A and A 2/3 in Figure 
2 revealed evidence of wall footings at depths of 
between 0.75m and 0.9m. These footings comprised 
packed exotic stones of oolitic limestone at right 
angles to the main lines of the resistivity survey 
reported in 2003 (Payne 2003). These foundations 
are similar to those seen locally at Porch House and 
at Eastwell Manor, and at Westwood Manor near 
Trowbridge. In each of these cases, footings consisted 
of large, loosely packed, irregular stones, mortared 
directly into a foundation trench cut into bedrock, 
which, at the Great Orchard in Potterne, is Upper 
Greensand. In each of these other buildings the load 
bearing capacity of such footings is shown by their 
supporting up to three stories of ashlar to this day 
(R. G. Hunt-Grubbe, pers. comm. 2007). 

The positions of the two trenches with positive 
findings in 2006 were located so as to pick up the 
south wall line as shown by earlier resistivity (Payne 
2003) and that work encouraged a more extensive 


twelve day programme of excavation in July-August 
2007. Further resistivity survey by Geoscan RM 15 
twin probe array was commissioned from TALITS 
of Swindon in May 2007 and analysed using Geoplot 
3.00s software (Gunter and Roberts 2007). Their 
results broadly agreed with Payne’s of 2003 but 
offered considerable additional detail (Figure 2). 
The most recent survey shows further anomalies 
both westward of the main building and further 
to the east, although the technique is often unable 
to distinguish clearly between walls or footings 
and sub-surface rubble from fallen or displaced 
stonework. The TALITS report also included 
suggestions of where trenches might usefully be 
opened (Figure 2, nos 1-4) and these were excavated 
by machine to a depth of about 0.2m through the 
ploughsoil. In addition to these trenches, a further 
seven cuttings were dug both by machine and by 
hand (Figure 2, nos 5-11). 

Trench 1 was 2.4m wide on the line shown 
by both resistivity surveys of 2002 and 2007 to 
be that most likely to yield evidence compatible 
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with the findings to the east of it in 2006. Indeed 
similar loose stones were quickly identified on 
a north-south alignment at the west side of this 
excavation. Alongside it to the east was a deep area 
of disturbed soil overlying a clay floor some 1.6m 
below the surface. At the northern end of the trench 
an extension was dug at a right angle to it running 
eastward for 2m. Here further evidence of footings 
was found at a depth of 0.9m. Where the turn in the 
trench occurred, a large irregular stone, c.60cm x 45 
cm in plan x 35cm deep, apparently undisturbed, 
was found at 1.9m depth with a central hole, suitable 


~ perhaps to take a central iron peg protruding from an 


upright timber as a load-bearer or roof pillar. For it 
to be a pivot for a door was thought to be less likely 
at this depth. Trench 1 yielded a variety of finds in 
large numbers particularly animal bones and small 
fragments of glazed sherds. None was considered to 
bein situ or firmly dateable. It is clear that the site had 
been comprehensively robbed of re-usable ashlar. 
Trenches 2 and 3, 10m and 12m in length 
respectively, lay 25m eastwards of the main square 
building. Whilst no artefact was recovered from 
Trench 2, a lighter soil of 4.2m width lay midway 
across this trench. Trench 3 also had a suggestion, 
in the section, of a broad ditch lying across it aligned 
north-south. These observations may represent part 
of a ditch of a much earlier era. The variety of finds 
scattered in Trench 3 provides evidence of major 


- activity nearby. 


The 2007 resistivity survey (Jbid.) revealed 
an anomaly west of the main building, possibly 
a gatehouse to a courtyard by analogy with the 
published plans of Sonning Palace (Brakespear 
1916). Trench 4 was dug to explore this feature 
although very few artefacts and no structural 
evidence were found. 

Trench 5 (Figure 2) revealed a diagonal deposit 


~ of yellow material across the northern corner of the 


trench cutting through the plough layer but with no 
further signs at greater depth. This layer produced 


‘sherds, bones and oyster shells in quantities 


suggestive of a kitchen midden. A large, worked 
stone gutter was found in this trench (Figures 
3 and 4D) as a residual find with no evidence to 
suggest its purpose or original position. An almost 
complete narrow bowl clay pipe of the style pictured 
in 1974 (McGlashan and Sandell 1974, 95, fig. 5a) 
was also found in this trench bearing the initials G. 
H., possibly George Hartshorne who was working 
c.1660-1680. 

Trench 6 represented an attempt to revisit the 
approximate site of the 1974 excavation. Again, as 


Fig. 3 Gutter Stone (length 570mm) from Trench 5 


then, bones, sherds and oysters dominated the finds, 
which also included small pieces of clay pipe stems 
and encaustic tiles. None of these provided dateable 
information nor did the tile fragments show enough 
evidence in their design to support a link with 
the floor tiles in Salisbury Cathedral as had been 
reported in 1974 (Ibid. 94, fig. 4). Crossing the trench 
at about 0.3m depth there were traces ofa gravel layer 
which could possibly represent an early path. 

The strongest signals revealed by the resistivity 
surveys of Payne and TALITS lay to the north 
of the 20m square main building. This location 
was investigated by Trench 7 which was 11m in 
length. The north-east part of the trench showed 
signs of burning to a depth of 0.7m, presumed 
to be broken timberwork from a building and a 
solid, lead, headless gowned figurine or statuette 
approximately 90mm tall was found here. At the 
south-west end of the cutting a complex feature 
was excavated to a depth of 2m including one large 
worked, bevelled stone, one damaged six-sided pillar 
stone, one L-shaped stone and several smaller ones 
(Figure 4, A, B and C), all of which were tumbled 
and gave no evidence of their original positions or 
spatial relationships. The south-west end of Trench 
7 was perhaps one of two areas most worth further 
investigation, with a suggestion of a west-facing 
plastered surface on stonework at 2m depth. 

Trench 8, generally excavated to a depth of 1.7m, 
was intended to cross the north-west corner of the 
main building identified by the TALITS survey at 
45° in plan. It was extended by a further 1m on its 
north-west side (Figure 2) to follow irregular traces 
of wall footings at 1.5m depth. These footings lay in 
a northerly line with, possibly, a second alignment 
coming in from the south-east to join it. Sections in 
the face of the trench to the north showed irregular 
hints of more built features in that direction. A thick, 
reduced body sherd identified as chalk and coarse 
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flint tempered and dated as ‘probably late Saxon or 
Saxo-Norman (ninth-twelfth century)’ (J. Cotter 
pers. comm. 2007) was discovered on the external 
side of the lowest stone of the undisturbed layer of 
the stratigraphically earliest wall. This latter find was 
deposited during the original construction rather 
than during later robbing (V. Roberts, pers. comm.) 
and accords well with the date of initial building of 
the bishop’s manor. A brick-lined culvert formed of 
a pair of parallel walls, dated by English Heritage 
at 1740-1780, of five courses deep and 80cm apart 
ran from Trench 8 into Trench 9. When the lining 


of the base of the culvert was removed, medieval 
footings were revealed. The culvert was clearly a 
later superimposed feature of no direct relevance to 
the bishop’s manor house. 

Immediately west of Trench 1 lay a bank of spoil 
which made it necessary for Trench 10 to be opened 
beyond and further west (Figure 2). The cutting 
revealed the footing for a wall over its whole length 
at 0.6m depth with an indeterminate feature 0.8 long 
midway in its south facing section. Remaining traces 
of soot showed that this feature was probably the 
hearth of a fireplace, perhaps facing southwards to a 
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room south of this trench. This was a second major 
feature worthy of follow-up had time permitted. 


Conclusion 


Before a coherent picture of the history of the 
bishop’s manor at Potterne can be derived from 
the evidence of the exploratory trenches described 
above, other possibilities have to be considered. 
Currently the field is down to pasture and provides 
an attractive green swathe limiting Potterne’s 
development to the west. To excavate the site at 
Potterne to the extent undertaken at Sonning in 
1916 (Brakspear 1916) would involve extensive 
excavation over a large area which would be an 
expensive and destructive exercise. Any such 
task is also complicated by the fact that the Great 
Orchard site has been comprehensively robbed of all 
usable materials, then probably burned, and finally 
cultivated for over three centuries. 

Two other sites on Court Hill have been 
suggested as possible locations for the Manor. One 
is the site of Court Hill House itself. This is a Queen 
Anne period building with cellars (Slocombe 2001) 
and manicured gardens lying immediately west of 
the Great Orchard. Contemporary descriptions of the 
bishop’s manor house, however, make no mention 
of its having had cellars. Appraisal of Court Hill 
House in 2001 has firmly suggested that ‘the masonry 
of its cellars is not of the quality which would be 
expected in the cellars or undercroft of a Bishop’s 
palace’ (Ibid.). 

A second possible site is the knoll to the south of 
Court Hill Road opposite the Great Orchard. Here 
there is a greater breadth of view, but a situation 
more subject to winter winds and at a greater 
distance from the local church of St Mary the Virgin 
and from the Plump Well spring water supply. 

Against such possibilities must be set the firm 
belief locally that the bishop’s manor was sited in the 
Great Orchard on Court Hill, opposite the church 
and served by the neighbouring Plump Well. Here 
its position at the junction of the ancient lanes 
from Worton and elsewhere in the clay vales to the 
west (Figure 1) gave ease of access for tithe-bearing 
peasantry. Above all the manifold presence of 
encaustic tile fragments with a design recognisably 
similar to the cathedral floor of contemporaneous 
Salisbury Cathedral suggests links to the Church 
rather than to any lay magnate. Finally, and in 
contrast with the cellars of Courthill House, the 


shaped stone ashlar from the trenches dug in 2006 
and 2007 provides firm evidence of building quality 
of unusual expense. From the high status evident in 
these remains it is highly unlikely that any magnate 
other than the Bishop of Salisbury could have been 
responsible for the buildings at this site in Potterne’s 
Great Orchard. 
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Church, War, and Plague: the evidence from 


medieval Etchilhampton 
by Simon Phillips 


Etchilhampton Church has some peculiar pellets carved on the chancel arch, possibly depictions of the buboes (plague 
boils) of the Black Death. Comparison is made between these pellets and the medieval calvaires buboniques (or 
plague crosses) found in Southern Brittany showing the same form of embellishment. Etchilhampton was struck by the 
Black Death, although the Lord of the manor survived both it and the War of the Breton Succession. Wiltshire men 
fought in the Brittany campaign and thus a link can be established with Etchilhampton during this period. The career 
of one soldier, Roger Davey, is described. Certain mercenary captains gained huge wealth and are known to have set 
up memorial chancels on their return to England, in some cases as a direct result of having survived the Black Death. 
Fohn Malwain, Lord of Etchilhampton manor, may have done just this, his memorial perhaps including the potential 


buboes carved on his parish church’s chancel arch. 


Introduction 


The present church at Etchilhampton, three miles 
ESE of Devizes, consists of a chancel with north 
vestry, a nave with a double bellcot at the west 
gable end and a south porch. The fabric of the nave 
probably dates from the later 14th century, while the 
chancel was of the same period until rebuilt, and a 
vestry added, in 1868-9 to Henry Weaver’s designs. 
The original church may have been built on earlier 
foundations, but a church had been dedicated to 


- St Andrew by at least 1423. An earlier church may 


have been dedicated to St Anne - the change to St 
Andrew being a corruption of the original St. Anne 
(Jones 1896, 183; Phillips 2004a, 1). Village tradition 
has it that the church was finished in 1393. The 
mouldings of the chancel arch have long been a 
source of interest (Figures 1 and 2). First noticed in 
1890 and described as ‘...curious ball-moulding on 
the east face...’ (Jones 1896, 278 et seq.), the moulding 
is, in fact, on both faces. The Victoria County History 


repeats the same observation (VCH Wilts 10, 76). A 
survey of the church in the 1990s noted that: 


The wall plates bear decorative carvings with 
details similar to the unusual ball mouldings on 
the faces of the chancel arch. This arch is said to 
be of 14th century origin. There are rosettes on the 
impost capitals to the arch, and this decoration is 
also used on the some of the monuments, and on 
the panel... ... depicting the Angel Gabriel... ...it 
is thought that it is one part of a reredos that may 
have been in place in the original chancel when 
the church was built (Allinson n.d., 6). 


A more recent assessment by T. Ayers (personal 
communication 21st September 2001) of the 
Courtauld Institute of Art reports that: 


The chancel arch appears from its mouldings and 
decoration to be of 14th century date, as is the 
reticulated [west] window (I assume it is original). 
The blobs or pellets were then quite a common 
form of decoration, in the English decorated 


Keeper’s House, 28 Dial Close, Seend, Melksham, Wilts SN12 6NP 
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Area of mouldings 


Fig. 1 Etchilhampton church: west face of chancel arch 


style, which flourished mostly in the period 
immediately before the Black Death... Larger and 
more elaborate examples take the form known as 
ballflower... 


Re-evaluation 


Foundations that can be seen at the base of the 
west wall are overlaid by the buttresses built to 
accommodate the west window in the 1300s. The 
church was evidently built over a period of time, 
perhaps the latest date for its completion being 1393, 
although there is no hard evidence to corroborate 
this local tradition. A further suggested date range 
for the chancel and nave is 1370-90 (Jones 1896, 
278). If the dating derived from the ‘ballflower’ is 
applied, then an earlier date still is arrived at, say 
before 1348 (the beginning of the Black Death), 
while the VCH states categorically that the nave 
and chancel date from the later 14th century and 
it seems reasonable to take this as being post-1350. 
Given that the pellets are not true ballflower, this 
may well place them in the later 14th century as a 
degraded version of the style. 

The VCH notes that the church was dedicated to 
St Andrew before 1423 (VCH Wilts 10, 76). Earlier, 
however, Jones suggests that this is a mistake for 
St Anne, and notes ‘...that a mutilated effigy of St 
Anne in the act of teaching the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
was taken from a niche over the north doorway...’ 
(Jones 1896, 183). A statue is shown in a drawing of 
Etchilhampton Church of 1806 (by John Buckler 
1750-1851), but by 1856 this had disappeared. It 
has also been suggested that the church was the 
Chapel of St Anne ‘...named in the Protector Duke 
of Somerset’s Register of Estates at Longleat...’ 


Fig. 2 Etchilhampton church: face of chancel arch north side 
showing detail of pellet 


(Jones 1896, quoted by Allinson n.d., 3). The local 
link with St Anne is very strong. Tan Hill, to the 
north of All Cannings is S. Anns Hill 1610 and St 
Annes or St Anns Hill in 1773, while the famous 
Tan Hill Fair was held there on 6th August, on the 
Feast of St Ann. The church of All Cannings is also 
dedicated to that saint (Gover et al. 1939, 312). As 
well as being the grandmother of Christ, St Anne had 
a number of patronages, perhaps the most important 
being that she was, and still is, the patron Saint of 
Brittany. In addition, Domesday Book records All 
Cannings as a possession of the Abbey of St Mary 
in Winchester (otherwise known as Nunnaminster), 
whereas Allington, just below Tan Hill, was owned 
by Amesbury Abbey and its church dedicated to St 
Mary and St Melor, the latter a Breton saint. 

It is problematic to reconcile the fine carving of 
the rosettes on the capitals supporting the chancel 
arch and the accomplished carving of the Archangel 
Gabriel with the crudeness, even brutality, of the 
pellets within the outer scotia moulding of the 
keystone of the arch and the voussoirs below (Figure 
3). The pellets also compare poorly with the carving 
on the buttresses of the northwest corner of the nave 
and the window at the west end. It seems reasonable 
to suggest that the masons who carved these details 
would have been quite capable of carving ballflower 
proper, thus the question prompts itself why not? 
In all likelihood no single mason carved all the 
detail in Etchilhampton church. Closer inspection 
of the pellets reveals further points of interest. 
They are unevenly spaced, particularly at the base 
of the western aspect of the southern side of the 
chancel arch, where one seems to have been left 
out completely. Certainly, there is no evidence of it 
having been chiseled away, or of a new stone having 
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Fig. 3 Etchilhampton Chanehs rosette and Archangel Gabriel 


been fitted. On the reverse (eastern) side, three 
blobs occupy a similar space and are carved within 
the curve of the stone, and over the join between 
blocks. At best, this must have been more difficult 
than carving the stone without pellets. A more 
cogent argument is that the pellets were deliberately 
fashioned in this way to make a statement; they 
certainly do nothing to enhance the aesthetics of 
the arch. 

Decorative motifs of the same period that 


resemble these pellets closely are the ‘calvaires 
buboniques’ of Brittany. In a radio broadcast of 12th 
March 1996 by Yves-Pascal Castel entitled Regard sur 
le patrimoine religieux (http://croix.free.fr/regards/03__ 
peste.html), it was stated that ‘...we often believe 
that crosses which carry blobs commemorate the 
plapue..c.s. because the plague manifests itself in 
blobs, we associate crosses carrying blobs with the 
plague’. There are many such crosses in southern 
and western Finisterre. Whilst some, for example, 
the large 16th century calvary at Guimiliau in North 
Finisterre, or the calvary of the Chapel St Barbe 
- 1612 - in Plouaret, were built to commemorate 
later episodes of the plague, others have a much 
earlier history, and relate to what is now called the 
Black Death. 

Near the town of Nevez, in the area of 
southern Finisterre, the local guide (Ville de 
Nevez, Informations Touristiques, n.d.) states that 
‘,..numerous calvaries of the Middle Ages dot 
the countryside at the intersection of small roads. 
Notable are... ... those of Kerhoren and that of the 
town itself. These two... ... have the peculiarity of 
being called ‘buboniques’ because they were erected 
to celebrate the end of the Black Death’ (Figure 
4). There is another in this area, at Croas Kerrun, 


- which is mentioned in the guide as being of the 


Middle Ages, but not as a calvaire bubonique. It is 
distinguished by the presence of just one bubo. 
All three sites are in areas where Christianity 
was ‘grafted’ on to a much older celtic religion 
(concerned with springs, forests and groves), but at 
a much earlier period than that under consideration 
here. Nevez cross has a ‘Christianised’ megalith 
within a few yards. Kerhoren lies near the sacred 
springs at Feunteun Veur. Croas Kerrun lies within 
yards on one of the largest Christianised megaliths in 
the area. Megaliths were Christianised by the carving 
of a crucifix into the rock itself, or by the attachment 
of a granite carved crucifix to the top of the rock. 
Another such calvary can be found at Kerlary, to 
the west of the town of Tregunc, a few kilometres to 
the west of Nevez. This is clearly a calvaire bubonique, 
but the date of this is known with certainty - 1662 
- since it is inscribed in two places. This signifies two 
things. It shows it is related to the great plagues of 
the 1600s, and that the carving, and indeed design, 
of these calvaires buboniques had not altered over 
some three centuries, or, of course, that it was simply 
copied from the earlier versions. Another significant 
fact relates to the village of Kerhoren. After the Black 
Death had visited this hamlet, the village was burnt 
to the ground. The present calvary lies at the crossing 
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Fig. 4 Calvaires buboniques at Kerhoren (left) and Nevez (right), Brittany 


of the old road from the village - a road which leads 
to the old site, which is now deserted and covered 
in rank undergrowth. The present hamlet was built 
about a mile up the road. 


Etchilhampton and Brittany 


There may well have been a connection between 
Etchilhampton and Brittany via the great local 
landowners and the War of the Breton Succession, 
the precursor to the Hundred Years’ War. From 
the 11th until the early 12th century, when it was 
given to Monkton Farleigh Priory, the manor of 
Etchilhampton was held ‘of the de Bohuns’, although 
the de Bohuns’ continued to hold Manningford 
Bohune a few miles due east of Etchilhampton. 

By the mid-1300s, the powerful de Bohuns 
were linked by marriage with the Fitzalan family, 
by this time associated with the town and duchy 
of Arundel. William de Bohun (13122-1360) was 


the tenth generation of the family after the first, 
Humphrey (Honfroi le barbe). He was the youngest 
son of Humphrey VIII and Princess Elizabeth 
Plantagenet, daughter of Edward I, and brother 
of Humphrey IX de Bohun. His own son became 
Humphrey X. William de Bohun was appointed 
as one of the commissioners charged to deal with 
Philip of France on Edward’s claim to the French 
crown and was present at the English naval victory 
of Sluys on 24th June 1340. He took part in Edward’s 
expedition of 1338 and in 1342 was appointed as the 
king’s lieutenant and captain-general in Brittany. 
In August 1342 William de Bohun was Constable 
of England when he landed at Brest to command 
Edward III’s forces in southern Brittany. 
Humphrey X de Bohun, William’s son, and 
7th Earl of Hereford, was married to Joan (Joane) 
Fitzalan (September 1359). The Fitzalans themselves 
were, in turn, linked in marriage to the Plantagenet 
dynasty through the common ancestry of Alan of 
Brittany and his half-brother or cousin, Ernulf 
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de Hesdin. Thus the Earl of Arundel and Henry 
Grosmont, Earl of Derby, were not only of the same 
blood line, but also brothers-in-law. 

Alan of Brittany (family name subsequently 
FitzAlan), Seneschal of Dol (just south of Mont St 
Michel) arrived with William the Conqueror as part 
of the invasion force of 1066. The princes of the ducal 
house of Brittany held estates all over Britain, first 
granted to Alan by the Conqueror. Dol was the only 
mainland bastion on the coast between the western 
part of the Normandy peninsula and the west, 
being the only significant high ground (apart from 
Mont St Michel) between what is now Avranches 
and the Rance estuary. By medieval times Dol was 
a major centre, with massive walls rising from the 
surrounding marshes and a large cathedral. It was 
also half of the ancient bishopric of St Malo and Dol- 
de-Bretagne. Possessing immense geographical and 
strategic importance, and political influence, it was 
the interface between the Normans and the Bretons 
(William the Conqueror and the princes and ducal 
houses of Brittany). 

By 1343, the Earls of Arundel and Huntingdon 
planned to reinforce the King’s men in Brittany 
with a force of 6,000 men (Sumption 1990, 406). 
Richard (Fitzalan), 5th Earl of Arundel, a friend 
and contemporary of Edward III (ibid., 53) had 
previously been appointed, in 1339, to the command 
of the custody of the coast of Hampshire, as Admiral 
of the West and South, to counteract the French 
threat (ibid., 262). 

The Earls of Arundel! held Devizes Castle for 
the king. During the 1300s, Devizes castle was 
‘dowered’ of the Queen. For the period 1331 - 1369, 
this was Philippa of Hainault, the wife of Edward 
III, although the Governor for this period was 
Henry de Beaumont, 3rd Lord Beaumont who 
remained so until his death in 1369 (Stone 1920, 
194). Significantly, the castle was used to imprison, 
as a surety for ransom, two sons of Charles de Blois 
captured in 1347 at La Roche-Derrien during the 
War of the Breton Succession (Sumption 1990, 575; 
1999, 100; Stone 1920, 116). The links between 
Etchilhampton and Brittany as outlined above, could 
have provided a context for the imitation of calvaires 
buboniques in the West Country. The argument is 
strengthened, however, as an even closer link can 
be made between the two. 

The War of the Breton Succession was a 
particularly brutal campaign during which many 
of the strategies and approaches to warfare applied 
in the Hundred Years’ War were developed. Events 
began on 30th April 1341 when Jean III, Duke of 


Brittany, died and the succession had to be decided 
between his younger half-brother, Jean, Comte de 
Montfort, and Jeanne de Penthiévre, the daughter of 
his full brother, Guy. Jean IV seized the title on his 
brother’s death, took the city of Nantes and called 
on the Breton nobles to support him. Jeanne de 
Penthiévre appealed to Philippe VI, King of France 
and relation of her husband, Charles de Blois. 

That July de Montfort arrived in England to give 
fealty for the Earldom of Richmond and offer fealty 
for the Dukedom of Brittany. The Plantagenets had 
a long-standing claim to this fealty and England 
needed the Breton ports. Edward III happily 
accepted both (Neillands 1991, 87) and Jean returned 
to Brittany. In September, Philippe VI declared that 
Jeanne de Penthiévre and her husband Charles were 
the rightful heirs and immediately sent a force down 
the Loire from Angers, eventually trapping Jean in 
Nantes. Jean was handed over to Charles de Blois 
by the citizens, but his wife, Jeanne de Montfort, 
escaped with her young son, also Jean, and withdrew 
westwards to Hennebont, from where she conducted 
a fierce campaign. The war raged, virtually without 
letup from 1341 until the treaty following the Battle 
of Auray in 1364. The war’s principal military aims 
were to capture bridgeheads at the lowest point of 
crossing of significant rivers (for instance Morlaix, 
Redon, Malestroit, Quimperle, La Roche-Derrien/ 
Treguier, Dinan, Pontorson, Nantes), as well as towns 
of strategic importance, such as Pontivy, Josselin 
and Ploermel. 

The first lull in the fighting took place after the 
Truce of Malestroit, signed on 19th January 1343. 
This was intended to last until 1346 and in theory 
Philippe VI was to release Jean de Montfort. By the 
same treaty, Edward III and his followers retained 
the whole of south and west Brittany, specifically 
the far west, except Quimper. They also held the 
west and south coast to the outskirts of Vannes, the 
Guérande peninsula West of Nantes and North of the 
Loire, and the Bay of Bourgneuf to the South, with 
the major fortresses of Brest, Hennebont, Ploermel 
and Vannes and centres of administration at Brest 
and Vannes (Sumption 1990, 407-409; 1999:11.). 

The next break in hostilities followed the treaty 
of Guines (1353). Edward III released Charles de 
Blois, his prisoner since 1347, and obtained his 
fealty for the Dukedom, ‘...a large ransom and a 
commitment to marry his children, remembering 
that two of de Blois’ sons were now being held 
hostage in Devizes Castle, to English spouses...’ 
(Neillands 1991, 117). This was a devious and 
unchivalrous decision, as he already held the fealty 
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of the Montfortists, and thus stood to win, whoever 
succeeded as Duke de Bretagne. Charles’ wife, Jeanne 
de Montfort, saw through this ruse, and sent her 
husband back to England. In 1354/55, Lancaster was 
appointed as Edward III’s Lieutenant in Brittany 
(Sumption 1999, 169), and campaigned in 1356 
(ibid., 226). War continued unabated in spite of the 
peace talks. In 1364 Jean de Montfort defeated and 
killed his fellow challenger, Charles de Blois, at the 
Battle of Auray in Morbihan (Green 2001, 87). In 
the ensuing treaty, Jeanne de Penthievre renounced 
her claim to the Dukedom, and so Jean, the new 
Duke, was able to pay homage for it, and he did so, 
to Charles V of France! Edward had thus won the 
battle and lost the peace. The War of the Breton 
Succession was over. 


Aftermath 


There were a number of consequences to the war. 
The campaign had made much use of routiers or 
war bands of armed men, independent raiders with 
allegiance to their commander and a formal structure 
of command below (Sumption 1990, 424). Although 
the provenance of some of these men was dubious, 
in Brittany at least, some of the commanders were of 
accepted rank, such as Thomas Dagworth and his son 
Nicholas, Calveley, Knolles and Hewitt (Green 2001, 
70-74 and 91). Such men could make their fortune, 
but it was often as a result of their ruthless use of 
pdatis - a levy imposed by garrison troops to leave the 
inhabitants of a given area alone, and protect them 
against other plunderers (Sumption 1999, 28-29). 
Taxes were in cash where possible, and where not, 
in victuals, stone, timber, nails, labour - indeed any 
single thing which the soldiery felt was of value or 
they could exact. Another feature of the campaign 
was the use of chevauchée (Green 2001, 75-7; 
Neillands 1991, 56-7; Sumption 1990, 181, 583-585). 
In Brittany in 1356, the Earl of Lancaster perfected 
the grand chevauchée (Sumption 1999, 272), where 
the English army advanced on as broad a front as 
they could managing to carry away everything before 
them. The net result of routiers, patis and chevauchée 
was that many men were able to attain unimaginable 
wealth, as well as intimate contact with the customs 
and culture of the Breton landscape, with the result 
that much booty was passed back to England. The 
chronicler Walsingham, for example, makes note of 
the fact that (according to him at least) every woman 
in England has received something: ‘Clothes, furs, 
bedcovers, cutlery, tablecloths and linen, wooden 


and silver bowls’. (Bradbury 2006, 94). 

Of particular relevance to this paper is Roger 
Davey or David, thought to have come from 
Wiltshire to Brittany as a squire in Sir Thomas 
Dagworth’s retinue, perhaps as a result of Dagworth’s 
relationship with the de Bohun family (Sumption 
1999, 30). By 1346 Davey commanded a band of 12 
archers and by 1350 was the captain of Quimperle, 
a stronghold close to the Nevez area of the calvaires 
buboniques. According to one French source he may 
have been appointed as early as 1344 (http://www. 
anarvorig.com/moteur/site.php?site_id=2065). 
He furthered his career by occupying the castle of 
Quimerch in Finisterre and by 1352 had married 
Jeanne de Rostrenen, dowager Duchess of Rohan. 
In 1352 Roger Davey and his wife were given the 
castle of Guémené-sur-Scorff, another Rohan castle 
10 miles west of Pontivy (Sumption 1999, 32). By 
this time Davey was a considerable power in central 
Brittany and by 1356 he had entered Charles de 
Blois’ favourite residence in Guincamp (ibid., 1999, 
32 and 250). It is reasonable to argue that such a 
man might well have brought back elements of 
the contemporary culture of Brittany on return to 
England. 


Back in England 


In the chancel of Etchilhampton Church is the 
chest tomb of an unknown knight which can be 
dated with reasonable accuracy to the latter half of 
the 14th Century, although who it commemorates is 
unknown (Figure 5). Originally the monument stood 
in the centre of the nave at the east end (Allinson 
n.d., 7). The figure of the knight is recumbent with 
his wife alongside and their offspring are depicted 
along the sides of the tomb. The knight is in full 
medieval armour with one significant feature - he is 
wearing a dagger misericord. Such a weapon was used 
to administer the final death blow to an adversary, 
thus showing ‘compassion to the heart’. Long, thin 
and flexible, it was designed to penetrate the chinks 
between plates of armour and thus was not depicted 
until well into the 14th century. The figures of the 
children on the Etchilhampton tomb fall into the 
category of ‘weepers’, seen on chest tombs of the 
early 14th century. Later versions show individuals, 
as here. It is reasonable to deduce that this is the 
tomb of John Malwain, Lord of the Manor of 
Etchilhampton (c. 1318-1375) , whose family, it has 
been argued, may have had significant connections 
with Brittany, and that he fought in the War of the 
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Fig. 5 Etchilhampton church: chest tomb 


Breton Succession (Phillips 2005, 16-17). His tomb 
would therefore date to after this time. 

Does the War of the Breton Succession create 
a putative link between Etchilhampton and 
Brittany? If so, is it sufficiently robust to allow the 
hypothesis that the pellets at Etchilhampton church 
could be the same as the buboes found on calvaires 
buboniques in Brittany? During the War of the Breton 
Succession there was ample opportunity for men of 
war to have come into contact with Nevez in South 
Finisterre since much of the army in general, and the 
routiers in particular, covered huge distances as they 
campaigned over the land. Specifically noted was 
Thomas Dagworth, married to Eleanor, the daughter 
of Humphrey VIII de Bohun and his wife, Elizabeth 
Princess of England, and thus sister to both the 
Earls of Northampton and Hereford. In Dagworth’s 
retinue was Roger Davey or David. In addition, 
Rustephan, the nearest castle to Nevez, was almost 
certainly in English hands, and probably garrisoned, 
if not by Davey himself, at least by someone who 
was familiar with him. In the War of Succession, it 
is known that Davey became immensely wealthy and 


it is reasonable to argue that others from this area 
could have done the same. Since Robert Knolles or 
one of his family, was the garrison commander at 
Concarneau in this period and Knolles is known 
to have built a memorial chantry, it is similarly 
reasonable to argue that others from this area could 
have done the same. 


Discussion 


‘Death, corruption, repentance, became increasingly 
insistent themes in an age of war in which life was 
cheap and brief’ (Sumption 1999, 7) and the Black 
Death, in particular, was seen as divine retribution. 
‘Medieval man had no-one to hate... ... the Black 
Death was the work of God, and against God they 
could not fight’ (Ziegler 1997, 108). Since the 
epidemic was judged to be God-given, the doctrine 
of purgatory became more prevalent. However, 
there was also a contemporary move towards giving 
thanks to God for survival as well as praying for 
divine anger to be averted (Horrox 2003, 95). An 
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enormous numbers of chantries were endowed in 
parish churches during and immediately after the 
Black Death (Ziegler 1997, 233 and 235). ‘Growth 
in interest in chantries, in masses for the soul, in 
gloomy decorative schemes... ... all flag a changing 
mentality post-plague’ (Beaumont James 1998 C: 
17). One of the most notable examples of this is the 
collegiate chantry foundation at Edington, built for 
William of Edington. 

The usual depictions of the Black Death in 
iconography are in relation to the buboes and their 
site, or as a representation of the pain caused, on 
images of saints. These include St Roch showing 
his plague boil depicted in a mediaeval fresco at 
Pinvin, Worcestershire (http://www.paintedchurch. 
org/pinvin.htm), and St Sebastian who began to be 
venerated around 1400 in Milan, and he is considered 
patron saint of archers, athletes, soldiers, as well as a 
protector from the plague. While the flying arrows 
have since become a symbol of the plague, Sebastian’s 
wounds resemble plague boils. Plague victims could 
identify with the pain and this is also a possible 
explanation for the carving of the buboes within 
the curve of the stone in Etchilhampton Church: 
anatomically, buboes are found in the natural creases 
or curves of the body - the axillae and the groin. Any 
memorial of the sort studied in this article would 
certainly ‘bear witness’ to survival, physical and 
psychological, as well as going a long way to help 
explate survivor guilt. There are therefore very 
good academic reasons for the possible primeval 
atavistic need for such an edifice to be erected in 
the first place. 


Conclusions 


A connection can be made between Etchilhampton 
and Brittany in general, and the Nevez area in 
particular, while two of Charles de Blois’ sons were 
incarcerated in Devizes Castle over this period. The 
methods of warfare at that time would have meant 
that many in the south of England would have had, 
at the very least, a brush with Breton culture and 
civilisation. Roger Davey, known to have been in 
Quimperle near Nevez, amassed immense wealth 
in this war. 

There is an undoubted close relation between 
Etchilhampton in medieval times and Brittany and, 
as has been demonstrated, a valid construct which 
shows the relationship between the community and 
the War of the Breton Succession. It is likely that the 


tomb in the church is that of a lord of the manor of 
Etchilhampton, who fought in a war at this time, 
and died shortly after the Black Death. Similarly 
it is possible to argue thai he was the instigator of 
the building of the chancel arch, an arch which has 
carved decorations which could be interpreted as 
buboes and probably dates the construction of this 
part of the building at least, to the late 1300s. It may 
have been completed in the period 1349-c.1380; the 
date of the arch is post-1349, but still within the 
14 century, as represented by the reticulated West 
window. The reference to an earlier church being 
dedicated to St Anne is interesting and continues 
the Breton theme. 
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The Great Inclosure of Savernake with a note on 


Cross Valley Dykes 
by Joanna Ramsay' and Graham Bathe? 


Fieldwork reveals that a circular earthen bank with a perimeter of 5586m in the centre of Savernake, is the boundary 
of a single structure intended to exclude animals from a large inclosure. It can be positively related to records of a Tudor 
attempt to evict commoners and to restore woodland degraded by domestic stock and deer. At its southernmost point the 
bank was aligned to incorporate an existing, possibly pre-historic or early historic, cross valley dyke straddling Shovel 
Bottom. Documentation reveals that the commoners resisted their exclusion, and the project was probably abandoned; 
timber and underwood remained confined to the same coppices existing previously, where it fared little better. In the latter 
18th century, the same area was converted to parkland, and the layout of rides focusing on Eight Walks was established, 
in consultation with Capability Brown. Hence the Great Inclosure’s functions were reversed: instead of an area of ‘thick 
and strong wood’ within scrubby heathland, as previously envisaged, it became open parkland, even when the surrounding 
land was covered in woodland plantations in the 19th and 20th centuries. It is noted that the cross valley dyke in Shovel 
Bottom, and a comparable feature in Great Lodge Bottom, both straddle small chalk valleys, but cease when reaching 
the clay-with-flints alongside. They therefore replicate, at the small scale, the situation with the Wansdyke, which also 
has gaps across areas of clay. It is conjectured that these cross valley dykes demarcated valuable arable land, which was 


held territorially amidst a landscape otherwise used as a common pool resource for pasturage and hunting. 


‘The commoners do marvellously murmur and grudge’ 


Introduction 


A large oval area, extending up to 2.1km across in the 
centre of Savernake Forest, features on all detailed, 
dated maps of Savernake, the first of which was 
prepared in the late 18th century. It includes the 
area of Luton’s Lye and is divided into octants at 
the meeting point of the straight rides and avenues 
known as Eight Walks, which is set significantly 
off-centre within the feature (Figure 1). In modern 
times the encircled land includes open pasture in a 
park-like setting, with specimen trees and groves, 
grazed by domestic stock (Figure 2). These parts 
now appear in strict contrast to the dense woodland 
plantations around, although this distinction 


appears less obvious on earlier maps. Crawford 
(1920) shows the structure on a map illustrating 
the Anglo-Saxon bounds of Bedwyn and Burbage, 
labelled as an ‘ancient enclosure (park or wood)’. No 
other clear purpose for this area has been proffered. 
However, it is known that John de Havering was 
granted licence to inclose' land in a place called 
Lytelferme and Kyngesheth in Savernake in 1302, 
at a location not identified with certainty (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 30 Edward I). None of the early maps reveal 
a function or name for the perimeter bank, or for 
the whole of the encircled land, although modern 
Ordnance Survey Explorer maps label part of the 
bank itself as ‘Park Pale’, and Major and Burrow 
(1926) conjectured that the southern-most stretch 
incorporated a section of Wandsdyke. 

The first dated survey of Savernake was produced 


' Hilltop, 39 Lode Hill, Downton, Salisbury, SPS 3PW ? Byeley in Densome, Woodgreen, Fordingbridge, SP6 2QU 
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Mildenhall 


Savernake 
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Savernake Lawn 
Lodge 


VV VW Natural Ridge 

Dyke/Earthwork 

» Bank visible on ground 

Course deducible from maps/LiDAR 
Modern civil parish boundaries 


kilometres 


Fig. 1 Map of central Savernake, showing features mentioned in the text. The Inclosure bank is shown in grey, and its course, 
where not discernible on the ground, but deducible from old maps and LiDAR remote sensing, shown as a dotted line. 


Fig. 2 The open, grazed, parkland landscape of the Great Inclosure at Luton Lye. 
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Fig. 3 Central area of 1786 Estate Map of Savernake (WSRO 1300-360), showing the Great Inclosure, redrawn 
and orientated northwards, and with interpolated scale. 


in 1786 (Figure 3). By that time all the landscaped 
rides had been laid out, including the regulated 
straight avenues aligned along the points of the 
compass centred on Eight Walks, together with the 
more imaginative serpentine walks which take in 
fine views and visit features of interest, prepared in 
consultation with Lancelot ‘Capability’ Brown. This 
map shows the earthwork bounded along almost its 
entire course, with a fence extending from Woolslade 
Coppice (at Pigsty Bottom) to Emmety (Amity) 
Oak in the north, and a hedge along the course 
to the south. Between Shovel Bottom and Pigsty 
Bottom the hedge deviates from the bank (which 
is still shown) and encompasses a coppice. The 
former Bedwyn to Marlborough road, gated in part, 
traverses the feature centrally from south-east to 
north-west, running close to the Roman Road from 
Cunetio (Mildenhall near Marlborough) to Venta 
Belgarum (Winchester) and broadly parallel with 
the Grand Avenue. The old Bedwyn-Marlborough 
road was closed after 1795 when a new alignment 
was constructed across Bedwyn Common, joining 
the current A4 road near Little Frith (WSRO 1300- 
363). The same inclosure is shown on maps of 1820 
and 1843 (WSRO X6-4, WSRO 2027-H). 


Description 


The map in Figure 1 reveals that the Inclosure is 
roughly of a curving kidney shape. Most of the 
enclosed area comprises a level plateau situated 
between 160-170m above Ordnance Datum, bisected 
by a dry valley running south-west to north-east, 
and known as Shovel (alias Shoul or Cheval) Bottom 
in its upper reaches (outside the Inclosure), and 
Woolslade Lawn and Bagden Lawn consecutively 
below. The perimeter bank also traverses a small 
tributary valley to Bagden, within which the ride 
known as Drury Lane is situated. Along its western 
edge the bank surmounts a natural ridge and is 
aligned so that the local topography here heightens 
its dimensions. This crest adjoins the major valley 
of Red Vein Bottom to the north, along which the 
London Road formerly ran. In some places the 
bank and ditch system is not discernible on the 
ground, but may be identified from early maps, or 
from LiDAR remote sensing (see Methodology). It 
varies in dimension, ranging from a substantial dyke 
comprising a double bank and ditch system, 1.56m 
high (measured from ditch floor to bank top) and 
16m wide, at Shovel Bottom to a minor feature less 
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than 0.2m high and 4m wide along its eastern course 
near the Grand Avenue. 

In a clockwise direction from Shovel Bottom 
the earthwork changes abruptly from a substantial 
structure comprising brief and massive, straight 
sections, to a barely-discernible curving feature 
crossing Pigsty Bottom. Beyond the Grand Avenue, 
it meets the route of the old Marlborough-Bedwyn 
Road, the braiding of which makes the bank difficult 
to distinguish. At its most northerly point it becomes 
the coppice boundary of Ashlade, but becomes less 
distinct south of Amity Oak within dense conifer 
plantation. Beyond this the bank crosses the open 
and grazed land of Bagden Lawn where it cannot be 
traced on the ground with certainty. A small bank 
near the ancient oak called The Duke’s Vaunt, a 
former boundary mark of Crabtree Common (WSRO 
9-22-221), might be the same feature, but, with one 
possible exception, it cannot be identified within the 
plantation of Birch Copse. The bank can be located 
again on the ground between the Roman Road 
and Grand Avenue, and here is inconsistent in its 
structure, sometimes barely visible, but reaching a 
height of 0.83m for brief sections. Beyond the Grand 
Avenue it is clear and (for the only part of its route) 
runs along a straight course for 400m, before again 
reaching the double bank of Shovel Bottom. 

The majority of the northern edge forms the 
boundary of the modern civil parish of Savernake. 
A small section north of Grand Avenue constituted 
the division between the former parishes of ‘North 
Savernake’ (within Selkley Hundred) and ‘South 
Savernake with Brimslade and Cadley’ (within 
Kinwardstone Hundred), before they were combined 
into a single unit. Alongside Red Vein Bottom, 
the bank divides the parishes of Savernake and 
Mildenhall. Further east it marks the boundary 
between Savernake and Little Bedwyn. All three 
~ parishes (Savernake, Mildenhall and Little Bedwyn) 
meet at a single point on the bank, denoted by the 
Amity Oak. The Forest was extra-parochial for 
much of its history, with the Savernake parishes 
not established until 1857 (Crowley, 1999), long 
after the bank featured on maps. Hence the parish 
boundaries followed an existing structure, and 
the bank was not created specifically to divide the 
parishes, although it may have marked the edge of 
the extra-parochial land and the King’s demesne 
for part of its northern course. Near Bagden the 
parish boundary and Inclosure bank separate east 
of Grid reference SU236671, but run within 200m 
of each other for over 0.5km before diverging near 


Fig. 4 Veteran trees alongside the Great Inclosure 
bank near Woolslade. 


the Duke’s Vaunt. In total the earthwork is 5.59km 
(3.47 miles) in length, and encloses an area of 217ha 
(536 acres). 

The Inclosure plateau is situated on heavy clay- 
with-flints, except where bisected by the dry valleys 
of Shovel-Woolslade-Bagden, and Drury Lane, which 
have exposures of chalk on their sides and superficial 
gravels and alluvium along the floors. In addition 
to the general distinction between the open aspect 
of the enclosed land and the plantation woodland 
around, the bank itself also sometimes demarcates a 
difference of habitat at the local level. Immediately 
inside the bank there are more frequent plantations 
of young (less than 50yr) sycamore, oak and beech. In 
contrast, outside the bank there are more self-sown 
trees, large hawthorn and some old specimen trees. 
Along the western and northern section of its course, 
close to the bank, are a number of old and veteran 
oaks which range from 3-6m in girth (Figure 4). The 
surviving north-eastern section is planted both sides 
with dense conifer plantation. 
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Survey of the Bank and 
Inclosure 


Methodolcgy 

The perimeter bank was traced 
along its course during winter when 
ground features were least obscured by 
vegetation. Where earthworks were not 
detectable by eye, or had been obscured 
or ploughed, the route was followed 
by reference to early maps which 
previously recorded its course, and by 
use of airborne LiDAR (Light Detection 
and Ranging) images provided by the 
Forestry Commission. These images, 
which use aerially generated laser pulses 
to detect topography and subtle changes 
in ground terrain including through 
tree canopies, enabled the course to 
be followed closely, even where not 
discernible to the naked eye. Bank and 
ditch profile measurements were taken 
at 41 representative sample points every 
150-200m along its course, numbered 
clockwise from Shovel Bottom. At 
each sample point, drop-distances to 
ground level were measured every metre along a 
suspended horizontal wire aligned at right angles to 
the bank, using the highest part of the inside bank 
as a benchmark. Data was collected on the width 
of the overall structure, the height of banks and 
ditches, and direction of slope. Satellite generated 
grid references were recorded for each location and 
a compass bearing taken of bank alignment. Notes 
on surrounding habitat were taken and significant 
trees recorded. 


Results 

A map showing the course of the Inclosure bank and 
location of profile readings is given in Figure 5. The 
survey showed that the structure is a single unbroken 
feature, not obviously interrupted except by the 
course of the Old Bedwyn to Marlborough Road, and 
a gap which may have been gated in Shovel Bottom. 
The earthwork remains extant and traceable by eye 
for 85% of its course, but not detectable with certainty 
for its south-eastern sweep around Savernake Lodge. 
LiDAR images suggest that the bank was intact, 
except where probably gated, along the whole 
perimeter. A late 18th-century sketch map shows 
that works undertaken to enclose an area of forest 
within the grounds of Savernake Lodge (shown as 


Fig. 5 Map showing locations of sample profile measurements of the Great 
Inclosure bank. Numbers in grey circles relate to known coppice boundaries. 


‘Lodge Gate’ on Figure 1) probably obscured features 
in this vicinity at the time (WSRO 9-1-509). The 
Roman Road from Cunetio is also indistinct at this 
locality. In all cases, where traceable, the ditch was 
on the outside of the bank. Although clearly a single 
structure, bank cross-sections varied significantly 
along the course of the route, and could be grouped 
into three categories: 


Type I: More than 1.2m from the ditch floor to 
inner bank-top. 

Type II: Between 0.6m and 1.2m from the ditch floor 
to inner bank-top. 

Type III: Less than 0.6m from the ditch floor to 
inner bank-top. 


A table showing the classification of 39 of the 
41 measured cross sections is given in Figure 6, 
cross-referenced according to location and whether 
they are known to coincide with coppice boundaries. 
Two locations, deliberately selected to measure 
anomalous features along the dyke at Shovel Bottom 
(at a ‘gateway’ and the head wall), have been omitted 
from this table. Sample cross sections are given in 
Figure 7. 
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Category 
(height ditch-floor to bank-top) 


Shovel Bottom | 


TypelI (> 120cm high) 
Type II (60cm - 120cm) 


Known Coppice Other Locations 
Boundaries (not known coppice) 


Type III (< 60cm high) 


6 | 1 | 0 
7 6 
2 17 


Fig. 6 Table showing 39 bank cross-sections classified by Type and location or purpose. Note that four cross sections falling into 
Type II (numbers 19-22), and which do not bound known coppices, are sited on a natural ridge along the western boundary of the 
Inclosure, as shown in Fig 1, which accentuates their vertical dimension. 
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Fig. 7 Sample cross sections of the Great Inclosure boundary bank and ditch system. Vertical axis in centimetres, horizontal in 
metres. For comparative purposes all cross sections are shown with the inside of the Inclosure to the left; hence compass orientations 
vary. The inner bank top of each cross section is at the 6m mark with the outer ditch to the right of this. 

Type I: Profiles 4 and 9 both located in Shovel Bottom. 

Type I: Profile 26 located at Ashlade Coppice, and 33 at Bagden Coppice. 

Type III: Profile 15 between Sawpit Drive and Pigsty Bottom, and 29 near Amity Oak (neither known to be coppices). 


Discussion 


Six out of the seven examples of Type I cross- 
sections form part of a single massive structure, 
totally unrelated in scale to all other sections of the 
route, crossing Shovel Bottom at SU229660. The 
greatest vertical dimension of 1.56m was recorded 
at sample point nine. The system in Shovel Bottom 
was also significantly wider than any other part of 
the Inclosure bank, reaching 16m at its greatest. The 
profile in this location comprises a bank, ditch and 
counterscarp. There is no evidence that the great 


dyke in Shovel Bottom is contemporary with the 
remainder of the Inclosure bank. This structure 
crosses a valley of exposed chalk and alluvium, 
but does not continue on reaching clay-with-flints, 
gradually petering out at its eastern extent and 
stopping abruptly in a head-wall at the western 
end. Although structurally unrelated to the rest 
of the Inclosure, it appears similar to a system in 
Great Lodge Bottom (SU212671) which exhibits 
comparable characteristics. Type II cross-sections 
show a clear relationship with the location of known 
coppice boundaries at Woolslade, Ashlade, Bagden, 
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Fig. 8 Bank between the Grand Avenue and Entrance of Savernake Lodge, composed of gravels which have 
eroded except where secured by tree roots. 


and a small stretch between the Grand Avenue and 
the former entrance to Savernake Lodge (see Figure 
5). In addition, cross-sections 19-22, which fall 
within this category, are sited along the ridge shown 
in Figure 1, where natural topography may have 
contributed to overall scale. Type III cross-sections 
are the smallest earthworks still discernible; nearly 
all are un-related to known coppice boundaries. 

A short section of bank - between the area 
marked ‘Lodge Gates’ on Figure 1 and the eastern 
end of the Shovel Bottom Dyke - may not conform 
wholly with the above pattern. North of the Grand 
Avenue this bank is inconsistent in structure, 
with short sections 0.83m high intermittent with 
stretches which are indiscernible. Such variation 
might be attributable to the exceptionally gravelly 
soils, which are easily eroded except where secured 
by tree roots (see Figure 8). It is also the only section 
of bank which runs in a straight line (for 400m). 
This might suggest it represents the final section 
constructed, where a route was needed to link up 
with the Shovel Bottom structure. However, these 
two anomalous features may indicate that the bank 


here was somehow distinct, perhaps related with the 
Shovel Bottom Dyke into which it grades. 


Identification and Correlation 
with Documentary Sources 


Many deer parks were established in the Savernake 
area in medieval and post medieval times. These 
included Chisbury Park, for which a licence was 
granted in 1261 (Close Roll, 1259-61, 355), Savernake 
Great Park which was established by 1575 (WSRO 9- 
22-204), Brimslade which was created between 1585 
and 1595 (WSRO 1300-90 and 1300-87), Wolfhall 
or Sudden Park in existence by 1536 (WSRO 9-1- 
30), and, based on place-name evidence, probably 
The Brails by the 12th century (PRO E 146-2-22). 
However there are no extant records of parks which 
could be attributed to the central Inclosure of 
Savernake. Furthermore, the continuous external 
ditch suggests an intention to keep animals outside 
the bank, and not within, as normally expected by 
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a park pale. 

John de Havering’s licence to enclose land in 
Lytelferme and Kyngesheth in 1302 required him to 
‘enclose them on that part towards the foreign lands there 
lately disafforested with a great dyke 6 feet deep and 7 
feet broad, with a hedge, and make the crest of the dyke 
so that the king’s deer cannot get out of the close but can 
enter without hindrance’ (Cal Pat Rolls, 30 Edward 
I). The licence permitted the inclosure of 421 acres 
(as measured by the ‘Forest perch’), an area broadly 
comparable to the Inclosure. Lytelferme probably 
relates to the ancient settlement of Littleworth at 
Timbridge, and to Little Frith, both less than 1km 
from the edge of the Inclosure bank.” However, the 
licence implies that de Havering’s land was to be 
bounded on one side only, and the Great Inclosure 
bank, for most of its course, is small in comparison 
to the specifications in the licence. The consistent 
external ditch reveals that construction of the Great 
Inclosure was an attempt to exclude animals, either 
domestic stock or deer, suggesting that cultivation or 
woodland management was the primary intention. 

Archival material from the Savernake Estate, 
now deposited with the Wiltshire and Swindon 
Record Office, suggests that the Great Inclosure was 
a feature under construction in Tudor times (albeit 
incorporating an older cross valley dyke along its 
course), and was further employed for landscaping 
purposes during the later 18th century. 


Phase I: The Great Inclosure in Tudor 
Times 


Until the great period of agricultural inclosure, much 
of Savernake Forest was common land. Commons 
were available to people from neighbouring 
settlements (‘borderers’), which, from 16th to 18th 
century records, were known to include Bedwyn, 
Stock, Burbage, Easton, Durley, St Margaret’s 
(Marlborough), Crabtree, Chisbury, Wilton, 
Stitchcombe and Puthall (WSRO 1300-320, WSRO 
1300-87, WSRO 9-22-2211). 

Savernake Forest, like other commonable 
lands, provided distinctly different benefits for the 
right-holders and land-owner. The former derived 
largely agricultural and domestic products. The 
Forest provided, more than anything else, pasturage 
for their animals. Lopped or pollarded trees also 
supplied browse, and could provide nutrition even 
outside the growing season. Heath and fern were 
harvested for animal bedding, whilst fern was 
also sometimes used in the Forest for thatching. 


Coppice poles, which had to be purchased rather 
than taken as right, were partly used to make 
fence hurdles, and faggots of poles, with furze and 
thorn, together with deadwood, provided domestic 
fuel. In contrast, the landowner derived benefit 
from the deer and the prestige associated with 
them, and from constructional timber and sale of 
wood products, including coppice and bark for 
the tanning industry. The landowner’s interests 
suffered from the activities of the borderers, whilst 
they, in contrast, found that the deer, which they 
were not entitled to take, competed for browse and 
trespassed into their arable lands. Although acorns 
and beech mast provided fodder for pigs, any large, 
unlopped and spreading trees could be a nuisance 
to the commoners by shading out the lush grazing, 
whilst they had no authority to take timber anyway. 
Indeed, in most cases borderers were forbidden from 
taking any oak or ‘great trees’ without authorisation, 
even on their own holdings. 

An awareness of timber shortfalls led to the 
introduction of legislation to protect woodlands 
throughout Europe from the late 15th century. 
However it was not until the Statute for the 
Preservation of Woods was passed in 1544 (Henry 
VIII), that attempts were made to address timber 
shortfalls and its economic implications at a national 
level. The introduction gives emphatic expression 
to the parlous state of the woods. It states ‘The King 
perceiving the great decay of timber and woods universally 
to be such that unless speedy remedy be provided, there 
is great and manifest likelihood of scarcity and lack, as 
well of timber for making, repairing and maintaining of 
houses, as for ships for the necessary relief of the whole 
community.’ The Act required that, during clearance, 
coppices should retain 12 uncut standard trees per 
acre. These had to be at least 10 inches in diameter 
before they might be felled. Young coppices had to 
be enclosed to protect them from grazing animals 
for at least four years after clearing; those over 
14 years old had to be enclosed for six, and older 
coppices for seven years. An Act of 1558 (Elizabeth 
I) extended the closure period to nine years. Once 
standard trees were a certain height, they were out 
of reach of both deer and domestic stock, and could 
continue unhindered. In ideal conditions this would 
lead to coppice-with-standards woodland, in which 
great trees formed an intermittent canopy over an 
understory of coppiced hazel and other poles. 

It is clear that, at Savernake, the interests of 
the Earl of Hertford as landowner, and those of the 
borderers, were diametrically opposed, establishing 
barriers related to status and class, part of the 
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traditional antagonism between lord and peasant 
found throughout much of Europe. This antipathy, 
which persisted for centuries, was part of a land-use 
system later described in the House of Commons 
Journal as ‘a perpetual struggle of jarring interests, 
in which no party can improve his own share without 
hurting that of others’ (House of Commons, 1788). At 
Savernake the opposing interests caused conflict 
which erupted into threats and brinkmanship. 

The paucity of trees on Hertford’s extensive 
estate was thrown into sharp relief immediately 
when he established residence in Wiltshire in 1569, 
and obtained confirmation of news he had received 
whilst in prison, that his family manor house of 
Wolfhall was probably beyond repair. Resolving 
to build a new mansion near Tottenham Lodge, 
he enquired about his main sources of timber. 
Previously his father, the first Duke of Somerset, 
had intended to use about 2000 great oaks at The 
Brails for constructing a grand house overlooking 
the Pewsey Vale. Upon his execution, The Brails had 
been transferred to the Earl of Pembroke (WSRO 
1300-176) who lost no opportunity in felling the oaks 
and using the timber in the building of Ramsbury 
Manor House. However, Sir John Thynne, replying 
to Hertford’s enquiry about other sources in 1574, 
gave stark news: not only had certain family 
woodlands been seized by the Crown following his 
father’s downfall, but remaining sources had been 
degraded through abuse and unauthorised felling. 
He wrote: ‘Jouching the woods [from which] your 
father meant to have his timber for building, you have 
none of them; for he meant to have had most of it out of 
the Forests of Chute and Bradon, and some out of The 
Broyle and other places thereabouts. Your Lordship must 
now reserve your timber in all places so as you may have 
some part in one place and some in another as it may be to 
serve your turn. Give orders to [your steward] Tutt that 
no trees anywhere [may be] sold that would serve either 
for long or short timber: it 1s a bad tree that will not serve 
for short timber, for if it would rise to 5 or 6 feet of short 
timber it would serve for some purpose and save the cutting 
of longer timber. Under the colour [pretence] of felling 
scrub, good timber may be sold. Therefore give order to all 
your woodwards and those that have the doing with your 
woods that no trees be sold, and then you shall be sure not 
to be deceived, or otherwise your under-woodwards would 
please their friends and cut down your best trees under 
colour of felling scrub [pretence of scrub clearance], as 
you have experienced in your Forest’ (Longleat House/ 
Seymour Papers/Volume V, fos 56, 57d). 

Despite having an estate of thousands of acres, in 
1575 Hertford was in the absurd position of having 


to purchase some 640 oaks growing in Stock Woods 
and its adjacent grounds and hedgerows, from his 
neighbour Anthony Hungerford, at a cost of £322, 
almost certainly for incorporation into his new 
mansion at Tottenham. He acquired them as marked 
standing timber, with ability to fell them as required 
over the next five years, together with the bodies, 
lops, tops and other commodities when felled, but 
not the ‘rymes’[rind] or bark, which were reserved 
to the seller, presumably for the tanning industry 
(WSRO 9-26-512). 

Hertford took steps to address some of the abuses 
in the Forest. Keepers were forbidden from cutting 
down any tree or wood for fuel, except those ‘marked 
by the Lord’s marking axe’ (WSRO 1300-87). However, 
in due course he also sought to establish more reliable 
sources, and mindful of the losses throughout his and 
neighbouring estates, resolved to investigate options 
for restoration. Reinstating the woods would not be 
achievable without evicting commoners from some 
part of the Forest, and because of uncertainty over 
his right to do this, legal advice was sought. The 
original documentation from this time had become 
much ‘eaten and decayed’ by the 18th century, and 
has presumably since disintegrated, but in 1718 the 
readable contents were fortunately preserved in a 
transcription by William Longueville, in a project 
summarising legal disputes in the Forest for the 
benefit of Charles Lord Bruce (WSRO 1300-1484). 
The records reveal attempts to tackle chronic 
deterioration and abuse of the woodlands, coupled 
with commoners’ traditional determination to guard 
their rights jeaiously. 

Letters were sent to Mr Richard Wheeler 
instructing him ‘to give the Earle of Hertford satisfaction 
of the lawfulness of his right to inclose the coppices of 
Savernack’. They speak of ‘the lamentation of the people 
for the great decay and spoils of woods now that much 
wood ground 1s converted into pasture as at Southgrove, 
the Broyle, and Clatford [all part of the former Royal 
Forest of Savernake], Chilton Parke [Chilton Foliat, 
Berks], Balston Parke [Hannington, Hants] and 
that Great Woods were cutt downe, as in Chute forest, 
Fortesbury, Stockwood and in many other places. And that 
his own Great Wood in Savernack 1s very leere [empty] 
and old, and his underwood is much decayed’. 

The Earl commanded his officers to consider 
how the situation might be addressed. They reported 
that ‘the Redd deer and Valler [Fallow] deer were great 
annoyances and caused destruction to the underwood. And 
the borderers do not only oppress the said Forest with more 
cattle than in former times, but many of them connive to 
bring cattle from foreign townships [ie those without true 
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rights] which ought not to be allowed. And they also doe 
pasture old oxen and such ould cattle without hetching 
[tethering?] and spoil the first spring of wood as well of 
coppice, which were formerly preserved’. 

In 1594 Hertford instructed his officers to find 
a suitable location for inclosing wood in some 
convenient parts of the Forest. He resolved to take 
his deer out of the open places, and to inclose a 
portion ‘which in former time hath ever been coppice 
ground and inclosed’, citing Henry VIII’s statute of 
1544 for the preservation of woods. The inclosure 
was to be ditched and hedged with ‘quickplants’ 
[probably hawthorn or blackthorn]. 

It is clear that the commoners’ capacity to 
undermine the success of this venture was recognised 
by the Estate from the beginning. The borderers 
were assembled at the Great Lodge in Savernake, 
and asked whether they would agree to a bargain, 
whereby the Earl would remove his deer, so that 
they would no longer trespass in their corn, and he 
would inclose sufficient ground to allow restoration 
of the woodlands. The records imply an intention 
to eliminate deer from the whole open Forest, an 
enormous enterprise of dubious likely success. Only 
through reduction of the main Forest population 
could arable farmers outside the Forest benefit from 
reduced grazing. Over ten square kilometres of the 
western Forest had been inclosed as Savernake Great 
Park by 1575, and it may have been envisaged that 
deer from the Open Forest could have been driven 
into the Park. The chances of preventing escapes 
however from the extensive perimeter fence would 
have been fruitless, especially as there were reports 
of local villagers ripping up the paling (WSRO 1300- 
87). Apparently, Hertford’s officers believed that all 
or most of the borderers ‘held themselves well dealt 
with’, and all but two of them “desired that his Lordship 


_ would proceed’. These claims were later refuted, but 


nevertheless Hertford decided to implement his 
plan, based on legal assertions. His lawyers argued 
that, as he was Lord of the soil of the whole Forest, he 
could keep what number of deer and cattle of his own 
and also accept rents for such numbers of agisters”? 
cattle as he pleased. His officers contended that it 
would benefit everyone if he kept as common land 
more than half of the Forest, whilst keeping them 
free of deer or his own cattle, and also denying access 
to other agisters’ cattle, except for those borderers 
who had anciently depastured animals in the Forest 
at certain rents. 

Instructions were given to create a hedge and 
ditch to include ‘Ashlade Coppice, Hurlemore Coppice, 
Bagden Coppice, Bagden Rayles, Buthenbed Coppice, 


Wolslade Coppice and Lye Coppice alias Lewdens Lye 
Coppice, and for a small quantity of void ground lying 
between the said coppices’. Of the coppices listed above, 
all but two can be located within the bank and ditch 
system described in this paper (See Figure 1), thus 
positively identifying the Great Inclosure as the 
feature constructed at this time. Of the other two 
coppices mentioned, Buthenbed cannot be traced. 
However, Hurlemore seems to be listed erroneously 
here, unless there were two coppices with that 
name, since it lay 5km to the west, between Manton 
Coppice and Granham, and was grubbed in the 18th 
century. 

It was claimed that the length of the Inclosure 
bank was ‘in circuit two and three quarter miles, and 
not above one eighth part of the open ground of the 
Forest’. Reference to modern maps indicates that 
the bank is 3.47 miles long by statute measurement. 
In 1598, four years after the original instruction 
to create an inclosure, there was ongoing disquiet 
and uncertainty, with Hertford seeking legal 
confirmation of his authority. It was claimed that ‘his 
Lordship’s purpose is to sow and plant the void ground 
of the coppices with many oaks, ashes, akerns [acorns], 
nuts and other seeds, to increase the same to thick and 
strong wood; and not to suffer any cattle to be kept in 
the coppices to the hindrances of the wood, which for the 
present 1s a great charge to his Lordship, and will be a 
great benefit to the inhabitants in future time’. It appears 
that Hertford countenanced the possibility of cattle 
being re-admitted to the area once the woodland 
was established, and may have been attempting 
to bargain further. It was envisaged that once the 
hazel was established, then the commoners could 
bring ‘such great cattle as shall not hurt the woods, or be 
compelled to tether their cattle, as is [common practice] 
in other forests and [formerly] used in this Forest, 
although not since the death of the Duke of Somerset 
(1552]; as may appear by the woods which have been 
fair, and are now mean’. It was claimed that overall 
the Inclosure would provide great benefits to the 
commoners. It was also contended that ‘in former 
time no man was suffered to keep any cattle or do any act 
prejudicial to the rest, as may appear by the presentments 
made in Swanimote Courts of the Forest, whereof many 
presentments and precedents remain in his Lordship’s 
Evidence House at Wolphall’. 

Following continued dissent, in the light of the 
revised proposals, the Earl directed any Borderers 
who still ‘conceived any dislike’ to give notice to his 
officers. Shortly afterwards, Hertford’s steward 
Alexander Tutt, wrote to Richard Wheeler from 
Bedwyn, updating him concerning long-running 
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battles with commoners in Savernake, and also in 
Bentley Wood and other parts of the Estate (WSRO 
1300-104). He said that he had been viewing the great 
bounds newly made in the Forest, and hoped that 
the ‘needless fault finders and repiners’ [complainants] 
should not have their desires, so that the new venture 
could be profitable to his Lordship. He also hinted at 
threats received from commoners, and the possibility 
that they could yet successfully oppose their eviction, 
claiming that ‘for any to forbid [interfere with the 
activities of] the workmen is I think very unadvisedly 
done, for the soil being his Lordship’s, no one having now 
common within the same for any manner of cattle but only 
[those of] his lordship, he may well inclose it for himself 
leaving if the worst happen sufficient gaps for their cattle to 
come in at their time commonable which 1s from Holyrood 
day in May to St Martin’s day [November]. In all 
likelihood, Hertford had some legal argument in 
his favour. The right of ‘approvement’, the principle 
whereby the Lord of the Manor was entitled to 
inclose any land surplus to the requirements of 
the commoners, was enshrined in English statute 
since 1285 (‘The Statute of Westminster’), and was not 
repealed until the Commons Act of 2006 overturned 
some of the oldest surviving legislation in England 
(Stationery Office, 2006). However, irrespective of 
legal authority, it appears that local opposition was 
too great for the scheme to succeed. In a general rant 
against destruction of the Estate woods generally 
the steward bewailed ‘these commoners do marvellously 
murmur and grudge’, and continued: ‘this Realm will, 
in Short time, rue the waste of it, and yet how lamentable 
a case 1s it to see the perverse disposition of the people’. 

It is likely that the grand plan to establish 
woodland in the Great Inclosure never enjoyed any 
success. The annual Courts known as Forest Views, 
whose proceedings exist for twelve of the years from 
1594 to 1606, do not mention the Inclosure, under 
any name. This silence may itself be telling, for 
elsewhere where barriers such as hedges and pales 
had been erected, the Court cites examples of them 
being subjected to unauthorised damage and theft. 
It is possible that the Great Inclosure bank was 
not surmounted by anything worth stealing in its 
early years. The small bank would certainly never 
have been deer proof, and its primary purpose may 
have been just to define the area where woodland 
protection was seen as paramount. When a deer 
census was taken in 1611, by over a hundred 
Borderers, they counted 266 deer in the Forest, and 
there is no indication that any large scale attempt had 
been made to remove them (WSRO 1300-87). 

The Forest Views record minor trespasses by 


commoners within those coppices encircled by the 
Great Inclosure bank. For example, in March 1599 
Thomas Hide was reported for ‘oppressing the Forest 
with one hundred sheep which have been kept within 
Ashlade and Lewedons Lye, ever since St Martin’s Day’. 
This was probably a habitual practice, for he was 
reported for the same offence in 1605 and 1610. 

Proceedings from the Forest Views actually 
record very few incidents inside the coppices of 
Bagden, Ashlade and Woolslade, either before or 
after the Inclosure bank was constructed at the 
end of the 16th century, and it is unclear to what 
extent commoners’ animals, rather than deer, 
really did contribute significantly to preventing 
strong growth of the coppices. However, Hertford’s 
intention was also to plant up the open areas between 
these coppices. These extensive grasslands would 
have been very attractive to domestic stock, and 
Hertford’s attempts to bargain with the commoners 
indicate recognition on both sides that their rights 
extended fully into these areas. The records may 
suggest that, when it was a Royal Forest and in the 
King’s hands, a clear distinction was made between 
the commons on privately held manors fringing 
the Forest, as at Durley, Chisbury and Burbage 
commons, where township boundaries were carefully 
denoted and trespasses reported, and the King’s land 
of the Forest itself, where such divisions may have 
been less vigorously maintained. After the transfer of 
Savernake from the Crown, initially the distinction 
between Forest and manorial commons remained, 
and for this reason it had been the borderers in 
general who had been summoned to consider the 
proposals at the Great Lodge. However, in due 
course it would become treated like the surrounding 
manors, and distinct township boundaries for the 
different commons were specified for the centre of 
the Forest. None of these later included the land 
in the Great Inclosure. The distinction between 
township boundaries may have been determined as 
early as the 17th century, since the record of Thomas 
Hide’s trespass in 1610 states ‘he hath pastured and 
kept his sheep about Ashlade Coppice whereas they ought 
to go but unto the northside of the Coppice and [only] 
so far westward as the Way leading from Bedwin to 
Mildenhall’. 

The evidence suggests that the estate reverted to 
trying to protect individual, small coppices rather 
than a single great woodland block. It is doubtful 
whether the plan to plant up the voids between 
coppices was ever implemented. A survey of all 
coppices in Savernake and Tottenham taken in 1716, 
shows that those within the Great Inclosure were 
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Fig. 9 The Great Inclosure bank at Woolslade Coppice. The bank runs A-B-C; from B to C (and from B to D) the bank is 


substantial, and represents a former coppice boundary, whereas from A to B, outside the former coppice, the earthwork itself 
(marked here by fallen trees) is small. 


modest in size, and probably no larger than they had 
been before the Inclosure had been contemplated. 
Woolslade was recorded as 72 acres, and Ashlett 
[Ashslade] and Bagden each at 60 acres (WSRO 1300- 
301). This total of 192 acres falls well short of the 
540 acres which had been incorporated within the 
Inclosure. The retention of the coppices, as distinct 
from the land between, explains the difference in 


. bank boundaries described above. In the former 


coppice areas, banks have been maintained and 
remain prominent, whereas outside these areas they 
are modest, and represent the original line defined 
in Tudor times (Figure 9). There is also evidence 
that these coppices were sparsely wooded, with little 
or no improvement upon the impoverished stands 
that Hertford had sought to replenish. Indeed, when 
the Great Inclosure was again examined in the 18th 
century, for landscaping purposes as described 
below, woodland cover within this area was poor, 
and Bagden itself described as extensive but ‘thin of 
wood’ (WSRO 1300-1928). 


Phase II: The Great Inclosure during 
landscape enhancements of the 18th 
Century 


A letter prepared in 1767 reveals that the Savernake 
Estate was re-considering the Great Inclosure 
during the period when Lancelot ‘Capability’ Brown 
was advising on landscaping (WSRO 1300-1917). 
The letter from Charles Bill, steward to Thomas 
Brudenell-Bruce, (later) Earl of Ailsbury, is probably 
a copy of one sent to Brown: 


13 March 1767 

Besides the usual business at Tottenham Park I had an 
additional reason for desiring to see you there at your 
next visit, my Lord having desired me to shew you the 
interior or inclosed part of the Forest where we are now 
making some improvements and whether I have the 
pleasure of seeing you there or not will endeavour to 
give you the best idea I can of the place, and what his 
Lordship wishes you to do concerning it. 
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Fig. 10 Map of Luton Lye redrawn from sketch in hand of Charles Bill, probably prepared 1767 (WSRO 1300-1928). The cross 
in “Marlborough Walk” (now known as the Grand Avenue), which may have been drawn on the original map as a later amend- 
ment, represents the location of Eight Walks, apparently constructed before 1775. 


The Place at present consists of four quarters or except one or two small openings or avenues. 
divisions viz Woolslade, Lewdens Lye, Ashlett and The improvement now making at Lewdens Lye by 
Bagden, the whole containing several hundred acres uniting open and woody parts seems to point out further 
and if entire would make one fine circle of about 5 miles improvements that might be made, by uniting Lewdens 
round - I have drawn a sketch or eyeplan of it, which Lye with Woolslade and Lewdens Lye with Ashlett 
though very imperfect may give you a better idea of it (perticularly by the latter) or at least by making some 
than I can by description. Woolslade is divided from larger openings into them - and some larger openings 
Lewdens Lye by a coppice running between them, and might also be made in Bagden Coppice (and some 
a pale standing upon an high bank - which effectively corners rounded or cutt off) instead of some narrow 
divides and makes two things of them. Lewdens Lye is walks or avenues that are cutt through it. 
divided from Ashlett by Bedwin Road (which causes These are the principal points his Lordship desires 
but little interruption there) by a ditch and large bank to have your opinion upon - and though he thinks he has 
and by a fine grove of young trees intermixt with thorns business enough upon his hands for the present nearer 
and coppice-wood, which shut out the sight of Ashlett home, the improvement in this part of the Forest, which 


from Lewdens Lye and makes two entire things of them, consists of fine lawns beautifully interspersed with wood, 
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will require little more than the moving of wood and 
improving the land - if a plan should be necessary it 
may be taken according to your directions. As to Bagden 
Grounds Mr Rolt is improving and laying them open, 
but though they lie in the circle, they cannot at present 
be united with the other parts. 

C Bill 


Note (another hand): Bagden Coppice is thin of wood ° 
and always will be by the injury it sustains from the deer 

- so that it would be no loss to convert such parts as may 
be proper into lawn - the whole is finely ornamented 
with large oaks and birch trees. 


A sketch map in the hand of Charles Bill, almost 
certainly the one referred to in the letter, is redrawn 
in Figure 10 (WSRO 1300-1928). This shows a large 
part of the area as open lawn. Works were clearly 
advanced. Woolslade was described as ‘chalked and 
improved into fine grass ground’. A great pit cut into 
one of the very few exposures of Upper Chalk in the 
Forest, facing Woolslade and east of Shovel Bottom 
at SU231661, was presumably the source for this. 
This pit is shown with a building on the estate map of 
1786. Lewdens Lye is described as having ‘open and 
rough or woody parts improving to lay down fine lawn’, 
and Ashlett as having ‘fine level lawn wanting little 
improvement’. A cross marked on The Grand Avenue, 
probably added to the map subsequently, shows 
where Eight Walks became established, sometime 
between 1767, and 1775 when a document makes 
reference to the ‘Star in Lewdon’s Lye’, suggesting that 
it had already been constructed (WSRO 9-1-510).* It 
was certainly present by 1786, when shown on the 
map given in Figure 3. 

It appears incongruous that the rigidly straight 
avenue system of Eight Walks, created by the Estate, 
was contemporary with the design of serpentine 
routes, to visit features of interests, and gain 
expansive views, under the guidance of Lancelot 
Brown. However, it is clear that the Great Inclosure 
was still considered as a discrete entity when these 
further landscaping works were contemplated. 
The map shows it as paled or hedged for most of 
its boundary, with gates along the main routes. 
The Marlborough Walk (Grand Avenue) had been 
established. Hence in the 18th century, the bank 
delineated an area where park landscaping was 
the primary consideration. In the last part of that 
century, the keeper’s house at Bagden was replaced 
by a large and imposing stately home known as 
Savernake Lodge, and much of the Great Inclosure 
therefore formed the open landscaped setting to the 
grand mansion. 

Brown’s observations made during a visit on 17 


and 18 March 1767 are recorded in a note by Charles 
Bill (WSRO 1300-1916): 


‘Little Ashlett - Thinks Firs may grow amongst the 
bushes and furze but recommends it to be ploughed and 
cleaned, because small plants will then be sufficient, and 
one part may be made a nursery for the other, as it must 
in all events be fenced to do any good. 

Lewdens Lye, Ashlett, Woolslade: There are 
already two walks or openings between Lewdens Lye 
and Ashlett - They may be cleaned and made something 
larger and the corners rounded off but does not approve 
of destroying much coppice wood: - approves much of 
the business now executing in Lewdens Lye, and advises 
great care to be taken not to lay it down in grass, until 
we are sure all the heath is killed; as to Woolslade the 
corners may be rounded off at the entrance into the 
coppice out of Woolslade on each side the walk which 
is all that is necessary. 

Soul Bottom (sic). Advises a communication by a 
gate from the upper end of Woolslade Bottom into Shoul 
Bottom and to clean the Bottom and the rising ground 
some distance upon each side to show the oaks with an 
intent to make a ride up the bottom communicating with 
the several rides and walks in that part of the forest on 
account of its being so fine a valley’. 


It appears that, by the later 18th century, through 
a bizarre overturn of priorities, the Great Inclosure’s 
function had been reversed. Instead of an area of 
‘thick and strong wood’, standing prominently amidst 
overgrazed heathland, it was retained as a grand 
park landscape, kept deliberately open, even when 
the surrounding land was smothered in woodland 
plantations in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


Cross Valley Dykes 


It seems likely that the Great Inclosure constructed 
in Tudor times took advantage of an existing great 
double bank and ditch system in Shovel Bottom 
(Figure 11). The difference in scale between the 
Inclosure boundary and the cross valley dyke is 
seen on a LiDAR image from this area given in 
Figure 12, and from the plan in Figure 13. The 
dyke straddles the valley obliquely here, and hence 
its construction would have been more resource- 
intensive than if aligned at right angles. This bank 
also changes direction: towards its western end, its 
course re-aligns from 254° to 294°, although there 
is no obvious explanation for this. At the junction 
of these otherwise largely straight sections, there is 
a gap in the bank on the southern side (see Figure 
13). Assuming that this is not a designed gateway 
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looking eastwards 


11 The cross valley dyke in Shovel Bottom, 


Fig. 
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Fig. 13 Plan of Shovel Bottom cross valley dyke, showing change in angle and gap, with an abrupt head wall to west, followed by 
the minor bank of the Great Inclosure beyond, and gradual petering out and merging with Inclosure bank to east. 


feature for people or animals, it may simply be an 
artefact of the construction method, providing a 
route along which spoil could be removed from the 
inner ditch. However, the failure to close this gap 
would clearly have reduced the effectiveness of the 
barrier presented by the dyke. 

The cross valley dyke in Shovel Bottom 
resembles a feature in Great Lodge Bottom (see 
Figure 14). In both cases dykes extend across a small 
valley, and cease. Both have counterscarps, with the 
south-western or southern bank usually larger. There 
is no evidence that they continued or connected 
with other features. Two less prominent cross valley 
earthworks in Savernake may be analogous features. 
One is located further along Shovel Bottom at 
$U227657. A second example is at SU216666 in New 
Pond Bottom, another chalk valley which has tumuli 


to the north and south of the earthwork. 

These dykes have not been dated. At Shovel 
Bottom there is a tumulus in the same valley 400m 
NNE, and there may be signs of field systems on 
LiDAR images immediately south of Eight Walks. 
It is possible therefore that these valleys have 
been occupied and cultivated since prehistory, 
and that the dykes form part of a pre-historic or 
early historic landscape. What is remarkable at 
both Shovel Bottom and Great Lodge Bottom, is 
that the dykes are confined closely to exposures of 
chalk in the valleys. As soon as the clay-with-flints 
is reached, they cease. To this extent they replicate 
at the local scale, observations previously made 
for the Wansdyke generally, which extends across 
chalk, but has gaps along its course or becomes 
inconsistent across clay (Fox and Fox, 1960). It has 


Fig. 14 LiDAR image of Great Lodge Bottom (A to B), orientated with north at top of image. Apparent cross valley dyke near 
centre (C to D). Image also shows (unrelated) braided track traversing bottom left corner (E to F), and apparent equidistant, 
boundary-marker pits mid top. © Forestry Commission. 
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been conjectured that the Wansdyke was a defensive 
structure which intermittently entered impenetrable 
woodland. The notion that pre-historic woodland 
could have been so dense that it was impassable 
to a military force has little credence in current 
ecological thinking. It seems unlikely that the small 
cross valley dykes at Savernake, which may have 
been surmounted by a wooden stockade derived from 
nearby trees, could also have connected impenetrable 
woodland in this way. Whilst such dykes could 
have denoted territorial boundaries or might have 
regulated wheeled traffic in the valley floor, they 
seem functionless in military terms. It is therefore 
conjectured that the dykes were constructed to 
demarcate and possibly protect valuable arable land 
in the chalk valleys, whilst semi-natural habitat on 
the clay-with-flints adjoining was used as a common 
pool resource, probably for grazing, the provision of 
wood products, and hunting. 
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paper (in contradistinction to enclosure), conforming 
with contemporary documents cited, and being the 
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commons, cf simply bounding an area. 
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Littleworth as more likely. 

In this context, meaning graziers turning out cattle for 
payment. This might be discretionary, or recognised 
as custom and practice, implying a right (although 
distinct from a ‘right of common’ for which no payment 
could be demanded). 
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Notes 


This document conflicts with the evidence above. It 
gives dates ‘respecting Tottenham Park and Savernake 
Forest collected from various sources but chiefly from old 
memoranda in the handwriting of Mr Bloxham and Mr 
Ward and from oral information given to the latter by Mr 
Philip Pearce about 50 years ago. Mr Bloxham wrote an 
account of Forest names and dates of plantations in 1775 — 
and Mr Ward continued the account during his stewardship’ . 
It claims that ‘the star centring at Lewdens Lye was made in 
1733’. This reported recollection cannot be reconciled 
with the map and notes in Charles Bill’s hand, which 
appear unequivocal. 
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Evidence of 17th century brick-making at 


Highworth, Wiltshire 
by Donna E.Y. Young 


with contributions by Mark Corney, Alejandra Gutierrez, Mark Noel and 


Sarah Newns 


Archaeological investigations in advance of residential redevelopment close to the centre of the historic town of Highworth, 
near Swindon, revealed evidence of a brick-making industry that operated during the mid-late 17th century. A series 
of associated pits reflected successive phases of clay extraction over the period AD 1600-1800 providing raw material 
for the manufacture of bricks, some fired in a lozenge-shaped kiln. Other finds provided evidence for Romano-British, 
Anglo-Saxon and medieval activity either on the site or nearby. 


Introduction 


Archaeological investigation by the Avon 
Archaeological Unit Ltd was undertaken as part of 
the planning process on a site previously occupied 
by 1960s shops and carparking at Glebe Place, 
Cherry Orchard, Highworth, prior to residential 
development by Barratt Bristol Ltd. The historic 
town of Highworth is situated some 9km to the 
northeast of Swindon and occupies a prominent 
location at c. 130m O.D. on the crest of a low hill, 
part of a range extending through the Vale of North 
Wiltshire and overlooking the Thames Valley and 
Vale of the White Horse. The town lies on Jurassic 
Corallian Cuesta, a sequence of Coral Rag and 
associated limestone, underlain by sands, grits and 
loams and largely overlain by light soils. 

This report concerns a small archaeological 
excavation undertaken in January 2006 on a plot of 
land close to the heart of the town (NGR SU20139264, 
Figure 1), where the geology comprises heavier clay 
soils, possibly associated with a localised outcrop 
of Red Down Clay that interrupts the sequence in 


the area. Excavation was carried out in the light of 
a preceding evaluation and was designed to record 
a sample of the archaeology within the footprint of 
one of the proposed residential buildings. 


Background to the excavation 


Preliminary investigations included documentary 
research (Etheridge 2004) and archaeological trial 
excavation (Young 2004). SMR (HER) records 
highlighted the rich archaeological potential of 
the town and its environs, extending back into 
prehistory, while documentary sources indicate 
that the settlement was established by the time of 
Domesday Survey of 1086, Highworth representing 
one of only three hundreds named in the Wiltshire 
survey (Darlington 1955, 177). The development 
site lay on the northern edge of the Highworth 
Conservation Area, which encompasses the historic 
centre of the 13th century medieval planned town. 
It has been suggested that elements of the central 
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Fig. 1 Site location 


street plan retain the form ofan earlier, Anglo-Saxon raising the potential that archaeological deposits of 
burghal extra-mural lane incorporated into the medieval and possible Anglo-Saxon date lay within 
planned medieval settlement (Etheridge 2004) thus the development area. 
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Fig. 2 Features located within the excavation area 


A series of large pits of indeterminate function 
were located during trial trenching that produced 
pottery of 16th-18th century date and a significant 
collection of residual Romano-British and medieval 
pottery sherds. In addition, a small number of 
medieval cut features, possibly relating to former 
earthfast structures, were revealed in trenches 
adjacent to Lechlade Road (A361) and the southern 
boundary of the site (Young 2004). While the 
archaeology present was not of sufficient importance 
to warrant preservation in situ, a final stage of work 
involving a larger sample excavation designed to 
fully characterise the activity located by the trial 
trenches was undertaken in a specified area affected 
by the footprint of new buildings. 


Results 


The excavation corresponded to the footprint of 
the southern end of a residential block constructed 
on the Lechlade Road frontage and covered c. 
100m sq. in the western part of the site. Excavation 
was undertaken over four weeks in January 2006 
and revealed extensive evidence for post-medieval 
pit-cutting activity associated with brick-making 
(Figure 2). The pits were dug for clay extraction 
and the bricks fired in small kilns, one of which 
was preserved in the southeast part of the area 
investigated. Overall, the archaeology recorded can 
be subdivided into three main periods (medieval, 
post-medieval and modern) with six phases of 
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Post-medieval 


Four phases of post-medieval pit-cutting activity 
(Phases II. 1-4) spanning the period AD 1600-1800 
were identified. The pits, probably used for clay 
extraction, shared broadly similar characteristics, 
being usually irregular in plan with steep-sided or 
undercut profiles cutting the clay substrate (1010) to 
depths in excess of 1.2m. Each pit appeared to have 
been deliberately backfilled with a series of mixed 
deposits incorporating quantities of redeposited 
clays, silty clays and some small to medium limestone 
rubble, and most yielded a sizeable collection of 
residual pottery sherds alongside post-medieval 
types. A deposit of ceramic wasters incorporated in 
the backfill of an associated small, lozenge-shaped 
kiln (Figures 3 and 4) indicated it had been used to 
fire bricks moulded from the local clay. 


Phase II, 1 

A series of clay extraction pits, recorded as two 
distinct groups in the east of the site, were opened 
during the earliest post-medieval phase. Only a 
narrow baulk of undisturbed clay substrate (1010) 


Fig. 3 Detail of the Kiln partly destroyed by 1960s shop 
foundations, scale I m, viewed from the south 
(photographed by the author) 


_ activity based on stratigraphic relationships and 
- datable finds. Some 66% of the combined evaluation 
and excavation pottery assemblage dated to the 
_ medieval period (11th-14th centuries), although this 
and the great majority of the other pottery sherds 
recovered, of prehistoric, Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
date, were residual in later contexts. The post- 
medieval dating for the kiln and related activity was 
provided by a small assemblage of pottery sherds, 
- mainly redwares, manufactured during the period 
AD 1600-1800 and by archaeomagnetic dating of 
the kiln, last fired during the period AD 1640-1670 
(see below). 


Medieval 


Despite the quantity of medieval sherds in the 
pottery assemblage, structural evidence of medieval 
activity was restricted to a circular posthole (1031) 
in the northeast of the area and an indeterminate 
feature (1072) sited to the southeast, the latter Fig. 4. The Kiln and adjoining Stokepit 1008 after 
largely destroyed during subsequent (Phase II. 1) excavation, scale 1 m, viewed from the south 
post-medieval pit digging. (photographed by the author) 
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separated contemporary pits (1004) and (1069) 
opened in the northeast of the area. Similar narrow 
clay baulks were also noted to the southeast, between 
pits (1015), (1048) and (1051). 


Phase IT, 2 

The second post-medieval phase was represented by 
further pit-cutting activity (Pits (1037) and (1041)), 
this time focused in the northwest of the site, and 
the construction and use of an associated small brick 
kiln to the southeast. The kiln structure comprised 
a lozenge-shaped cut (1001) with near vertical sides 
and a stepped base defining a single flue. The kiln 
was largely sunk into the clay substrate (1010) 
save for the southern side, where it cut an earlier 
extraction pit (1051). The interior of the kiln and 
flue arch was lined with a uniform thickness of 
tempered clay (1002) to provide additional strength 
and prevent damage during firing. The flue extended 
from the northern side of the kiln into an unlined 
stokepit (1008), which formed an integral part of the 
overall kiln structure. Unfortunately, the complete 
form of the kiln structure was not preserved, as 
the eastern side had been entirely destroyed by the 
foundation trench for a modern wall (Figures 3 
and 4). It would seem likely, however, that the kiln 
was loaded with bricks from above, as no obvious 
openings were evident in the surviving structure and 
the flue arch appeared too narrow for the purpose. 
The disused kiln structure was backfilled with a 
sequence of mixed deposits, some possibly derived 
from an above ground superstructure. The kiln 
itself was largely filled with a mound of compacted 
limestone rubble (1012) sealing a deposit of brick 
wasters (1017), whilst a discrete band of compacted 
white lime mortar mixed with small stone and 
crushed brick (1028) extended from the adjoining 
stokepit (1008) over the base of the kiln and flue, 
where it was sealed by the brick wasters. 

Datable artifacts recovered from deposits filling 
the kiln structure included residual finds, most 
notably three conjoining fragments of an Anglo- 
Saxon annular loomweight (SF 1601, below), along 
with post-medieval redware sherds indicating 
that the structure was filled during the 17th or 
18th centuries. In order to date more precisely the 
abandonment of the kiln, archaeomagnetic dating 
was undertaken to establish when it was last fired. 
Samples were extracted using the so-called ‘button 
method’ from the tempered clay kiln lining (1002) 
by a specialist team from the Museum of London 
Archaeology Service and submitted for analysis 
to Professor M. Noel of GeoQuest Associates: the 


Fig. 5 Phase I.3 Extraction Pit 1020 opened immediately 
adjacent to Stokepit 1008 adjoining the Kiln, scale I m, 
viewed from the northwest (photographed by the author) 


results indicated that the kiln was last fired during 
the period 1640-1670 AD (see below). 


Phase IT. 3 

Several pits of varying size were opened during 
the third post-medieval phase; the larger of these, 
(pits (1020) and (1086)) were probably used for 
clay extraction. That the kiln had been abandoned 
by this time was evident from the cutting of pit 
(1020) immediately alongside the stokepit (1008) 
adjoining the kiln. Had pit (1020) been quarried 
when the kiln structure was in use, it is likely that 
the western side of the open stokepit would have 
become unstable (Figure 5). Pits (1067) and (1068) 
were smaller irregular features that cut an infilled 
earlier pit (1004) and possibly represented further 
extraction pits abandoned when undisturbed clay 
deposits were not reached. 


Phase IT. 4 

The final phase of post-medieval activity was 
represented by the opening of two pits, only one of 
which (1025) definitely appeared to have been used 
for clay extraction, cutting the clay substrate (1010) 
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adjacent to the abandoned kiln. The second feature 
(1034/1082), although similar in extent to the other 
extraction pits, was relatively shallow (0.4-0.5m) 
and had been excavated in the northwest of the site 
in an area already heavily exploited during earlier 
pit-cutting activity. 


Modern 


Concrete and brick wall foundations of now 
demolished 1960s shops subdivided the site, 
truncating earlier features. These foundations were 
sealed with modern made ground, as were two 
adjacent small rectangular slots (1006) and (1084), 
the former containing a vertically set RSJ, that cut 
Phase II. 4 post-medieval pit (1034)/(1082) in the 
extreme northwest of the site. 


The pottery, 
by Alejandra Gutiérrez 


A small assemblage of pottery was recovered during 
evaluation (221 sherds; 2261g) and excavation (270 
sherds; 1682g). The majority is of medieval date 
(66% of all sherds), although a single prehistoric, 
and a significant number of Roman (21%) and 
post-medieval sherds (11%) was also found. All of 
the pottery found was stratified, distributed over 
45 contexts, most representing the fills of features. 
In general, sherds were small (average 8g) with 
no complete profiles recorded. The pottery was 
first sorted into fabrics with the aid of a binocular 
microscope (x 20 magnification). It was then counted 
and weighed, although rim sherds were too small to 
calculate rim percentages. A detailed quantification 
by context is deposited with the site archive. Three 
fragments of modern flat roof tiles (red fabric with 
sandy underside) were identified from evaluation 
contexts E118, E210 and E215. A possible counter 
or disc found during excavation had been made by 
trimming a sherd of Roman black burnished ware 
into around disc ofc. 20mm diameter with perfectly 
smoothed edges (context (1032), fill of medieval 
posthole (1031)). 


Fabrics 


Prehistoric and Roman 
The prehistoric and Roman pottery is residual in 


medieval and later contexts and is not treated in 
detail here. A single sherd from a prehistoric vessel 
was found in context (1009) the fill of stokepit (1008). 
The sherd is plain (10mm thick) and from the wall of 
a jar. The fabric contains large inclusions of poorly 
sorted limestone, including ooliths, <0.5 mm; the 
matrix is hard and black in colour with a brown 
exterior surface. Similar fabrics in the local area have 
been dated to the later Bronze Age, for example at 
Trowbridge (Mepham 1993, 102). Most of the Roman 
pottery (104 sherds; 831g) derives from Wiltshire 
sources, although Dorset black burnished ware, two 
sherds of white-slipped South West oxidised ware 
and Savernake wares are also present. The sherds 
are of small size (average 6g) except for those from 
evaluation context E221, where some larger profiles 
were recovered, including a couple of greyware 
bowls. The Roman wares are of 2nd to 3rd century 
date and surely indicate Roman occupation nearby, 
given the size and wear of certain of the sherds. 
Successive medieval and later occupation seems to 
have disturbed Roman deposits with the pottery 
sherds becoming incorporated in later levels. 


Anglo-Saxon 

Fabric 10. Organic-tempered fabric, sandy and 
micaceous with some quartz inclusions, hard, 
black, usually with a brown exterior surface. 
The main characteristic is the abundance of 
short, elongated, striated voids (<4mm) where 
organic matter has burnt out. Five sherds were 
found, residual in the fills of post-medieval pits 
(1004), (1020), (1034) and (1048). The fragments 
are mostly very small, weighing 1g or less, 
the exception being a 4g sherd from context 
(1035). Organic-tempered pottery is the main 
fabric of the early-mid Anglo-Saxon period 
in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, although 
numbers recovered are usually few. Similar 
chaff- or grass-tempered fabrics have been 
recovered, for example, from Lechlade, Swindon, 
Cirencester and Gloucester (Boyle et al. 1998; 
Ireland 1998, 103; Wacher 1976, 16; Vince 1978), 
although no diagnostic sherds were found. 


Medieval 

Fabric 1. Inclusions consist of well-sorted, rounded 
limestone, ooliths, and quartz <0.2mm; rare iron 
oxide <0.5mm. Usually grey core and orange/ 
brown, pitted surfaces. 

Fabric 2. Main inclusions are moderate, poorly 
sorted limestone <0.5mm; abundant, rounded 
and glassy quartz, well sorted, <0.2mm; voids 
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<0.5mm; rare iron ore <0.5mm; very rare grey/ 
white flint <0.5mm. 

Fabric 3. Main inclusions are grey/black and white 
flint <S5mm, glassy quartz, poorly sorted, <2mm; 
scarce limestone. Grey fabric throughout or with 
grey core and orange surfaces. Hand-made 
coarsewares. 

Fabric 4. Sandy fabric with moderate glassy quartz 
<2mm, moderate flint/chert <3mm, rare 
calcareous inclusions, all in a distinctively 
micaceous matrix. Usually grey core and grey or 
brown surfaces. Hand-made coarsewares. 

Fabric 5. Laverstock-type glazed wares. Sparse (pink) 
quartz inclusions <0.3mm; occasional iron ore. 
Light yellow or brown fabric, sometimes with 
grey core. Wheel-made jugs, green glazed on 
exterior surface only; impressed or applied 
decoration. 

Fabric 6. Laverstock-type coarsewares. Abundant 
quartz grains, <0.4mm. Grey throughout. Hand- 
made coarsewares. 

Fabric 7. Medieval coarsewares. Soapy fabric 
with little inclusions. Rare limestone, mostly 
burnt out, poorly sorted <4mm; rare glassy 
(transparent) quartz; very rare white/grey flint. 
Grey core and brown surfaces. Hand-made 
coarsewares, combed wavy lines incised on 
exterior surface. 


Discussion 

Amongst the medieval fabrics, the most frequent 
are those with limestone inclusions typical of North 
Wiltshire. Fabric 1 is similar to Minety-type wares 
dated to between the mid-12th and 15th centuries 
(Musty 1973; Ireland 1998, 104). Although very 
fragmented, a few everted rims belonging to jars 
were identified, some with an exterior green glaze, 
patchily applied, on occasions also found on the rim 
(Figure 6, 1-4). Four sherds belonging to hand-made 
jugs/pitchers were also present, with varying degrees 
of green glaze on the exterior surface, one sherd 
being a typical stabbed strap handle. Hand-made jars 
in Fabric 2 resemble Cotswold ware of Saxo-Norman 
date, similar to Fabric C402 from Trowbridge (fabric 
OXAC, Mellor 1994, 51; Vince 1982; Mepham 1993, 
108). Only two rims were found at Highworth 
(Figure 6, no. 5, the other too small to draw). Fabric 
3 is similar to West Kennet flint-tempered wares 
and was probably made at Newbury (Berkshire) 
where a recent and full description of this pottery, 
dated to between the 11th and 14th centuries, is now 
available (Mepham 2000b). Micaceous Fabric 4, also 
known.as Bath A, is traditionally dated to the late 


11th -13th centuries (Vince 1979). This type of ware 
represents probably several centres of manufacture 
in a wide regional tradition that extended from 
Bristol to Crockerton in West Wiltshire (also 
suggested as a centre of production on the basis of 
the place-name), as well as to Salisbury and Newbury 
(Ponsford 1998; Vince 1984; Mepham 1997). Fabrics 
5 and 6 are products from the Laverstock area, near 
Salisbury, and are represented mainly by glazed 
jugs (Fabric 5) and just two sherds of coarseware, 
one bearing a typical scratch-marked exterior 
surface. These fabrics have recently been published 
in detail (Mepham 2000a) with a discussion of the 
considerable problems of dating traditionally to the 
13th century on the basis of excavated kiln remains 
(Musty et al. 1969). The sherds from Highworth are 
very fragmented, but among those with decoration 
is a sherd bearing typical ring-and-dot and two wall 
sherds with applied bands of red and white clay 
under glaze. A single vessel decorated with combed 
wavy lines on the exterior wall in Fabric 7 derives 
from an unknown source and might indicate a 
regional import. 


Post-medieval 

Fabric 8. Fine, hard orange fabric, usually with a 
grey core. The main inclusion is well sorted 
quartz, although occasionally larger rounded 
quartz grains are present <0.2mm. Glaze is 
applied to the interior of open forms, whereas 
the exterior has a darker ‘skin’ usually deep red 
or grey. Wheel-made forms. 

Fabric 9. Identical to Fabric 8, but with a very dark 
brown glaze. Wheel-made forms. 

Surrey whiteware. Light, very fine fabric. 15th- 
early 16th centuries. Wheel-made, green glazed 
interior. 

Cistercian ware. Dark brown fabric or very dark 
red throughout. Moderate to sparse inclusions 
of quartz and quartzite up to 1 mm and rounded 
iron ore up to 0.4 mm. Very thick dark brown/ 
black glaze all over. Wheel-made, thin forms. 

Bristol/Staffordshire slipwares. Late 17th-18th 
centuries. Buff throughout. Moderate iron oxide, 
<0.25mm, is present. Trailed dark brown slip 
over white slip under amber glaze. 

Raeren stoneware. A single sherd with dark grey 
fabric, sparse black specks and brown salt glaze 
on the exterior surface. 16th century? 

Frechen stoneware. A single sherd with grey fabric 
and some quartz inclusions and brown ‘tiger’ salt 
glaze on exterior surface. 16th century? 

Plain dipped white stoneware. Light grey fabric 
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Fig. 6 Selected medieval (1-5) and post-medieval (6-10) pottery forms 


with white salt dipped glaze. 18th century. 

Modern brown English stoneware. White fabric 
with quartz inclusions. Transparent lead glaze 
on exterior and interior surfaces. 18th -19th 
centuries. 


Discussion 

The most common fabric present during the post- 
medieval period is sandy glazed redware (Fabric 8). It 
is very possible that this corresponds with products 


from Ashton Keynes in North Wiltshire, a centre 
active at least from the 16th to the 18th centuries 
(Ireland 1998, 107). Although the fabric lacks any 
easily identifiable characteristics discernible by 
eye, the knife-trimmed base, bowl and pancheon 
rims (Figure 6, 6 and 8) and an incised-decorated 
dish from Highworth do match similar examples of 
published Ashton Keynes wares from Gloucester 
and Cirencester, for example (Vince 1983, no. 266; 
Ireland 1998, no. 111), whereas a slip-decorated wall 
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does not. A couple of examples have a very dark 
brown glaze (as opposed to the brown/transparent 
glaze of Fabric 8) reminiscent of Cistercian wares, 
such as those dark-glazed wares which were also 
produced in Somerset. Fabric 8, however, looks 
sandier than any post-medieval products from 
Somerset, bearing in mind the problems posed by the 
identification by eye of the different manufacturing 
centres there (Allan 1984; Good 1987, 36-38). 

Among regional imports is a single sherd from a 
Surrey whiteware (Pearce and Vince 1988), and three 
sherds of Cistercian ware, similar to that from South 
Gloucestershire of the late 16th/17th centuries, 
although these are small and undiagnostic. Two 
sherds of Bristol/Staffordshire slipware of the end 
of the 17th-18th centuries represent two different 
vessels: a dish and a cup. Stonewares are represented 
by single examples. German products are common 
imports across the country at this date and might 
represent sherds from the typical drinking jars 
(Gaimster and Nenk 1997). 


Illustrated sherds (Figure 6) 


1: Fabric 1, context (1005), with some green glaze on 
rim. 

2: Fabric 1, context (1035). 

3: Fabric 1, context (E221), green glaze on rim. 

4: Fabric 1, context (1024), with a droplet of green glaze 
on exterior wall. 

5: Fabric 2, context (1003). 

6: Fabric 8, context (1012), transparent/brown glaze on 
interior surface. 

7: Fabric 8, contexts (E200) and (E210), transparent/ 
brown and green glaze on interior surface. 

8: Fabric 8, context (E210), dark brown glaze on interior 
surface. 

9: Fabric 8, context (E210), transparent/brown glaze on 
interior surface and over ridged upper part of exterior 
wall. 

10: Fabric 8, context (E224), dark green glaze on interior 
surface. 


Overall discussion of pottery 

The character of this assemblage is something of a 
puzzle. In spite of the amount of medieval pottery 
recovered, only two possible medieval features were 
recorded, producing just nine sherds (55g, 2.5%). No 
Roman features were found, although pottery of this 
period is found across the site. Moreover, although 
the majority of the features encountered are dated 
to the post-medieval period, only 49 sherds of this 
period were recovered (representing 14% of the total 
assemblage by sherd count and 28% by weight). 


Table 1. Quantification of fabrics present in the combined 
evaluation and excavation assemblages 
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While residual prehistoric and Roman material 
simply attests to the presence of archaeology of that 
date nearby, the Anglo-Saxon sherds are of greater 
interest given the scarcity of such material in the area 
generally. Although residual, the Anglo-Saxon sherds 
indicate activity close by, possibly settlement, prior 
to Domesday Book, when a church was recorded 
here (Etheridge 2004). The early medievai period 
may also be when the Roman pottery fragment was 
re-cycled into a disc or counter, although it was 
found in a medieval posthole (1031) (in deposit 
(1032)). It is impossible to determine whether the 
medieval and post-medieval pottery derives from 
occupation on site or nearby. The fabrics illustrate 
a restricted range of local sources and forms in the 
medieval period, but this may be due to patterns of 
disposal and redeposition. Given that the plot was 
quarried for its clay deposits may indicate that it was 
unoccupied, possibly common land or an abandoned 
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Fig. 7 Selected brick profiles (1-4) and loomweight (5) 


plot upon which domestic midden material had 
accumulated in the topsoil; the lack of modern 
material on site is notable. 


The ceramic building material 
(CBM) and loomweight, 
by Mark Corney 


Approximately 87 pieces (many being very small 
and fragmented) of CBM, mainly brick, totalling 
8,515g was recovered. In addition, three conjoining 
fragments of an Anglo-Saxon annular loomweight 


weighing 180g were found in context (1054)(SF 
1601). The material submitted for reporting was 
recovered from 18 contexts (Table 2). No context 
produced more than 17 fragments, a surprisingly 
low total given the identification of a brick kiln 
on the site. The material is in a soft but reasonably 
good condition, although no complete bricks are 
present. 


The brick assemblage 


Where identifiable, the majority of the pieces are 
from house bricks with one possible tile noted from 
context (1027), although, due to the friable nature 
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Table 2: Catalogue of the objects 
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of the piece, this identification is not certain. Most 
pieces are in a soft condition, suggesting that they 
may be underfired, possibly wasters or seconds 
from the kiln. Although there are no complete 
bricks, large fragments allow a reasonably confident 
estimate of the original dimensions. The majority 
of bricks are apparently between 45-50mm thick, 
up to 225mm long and 110mm wide: a selection of 
profiles is shown in Figure 7, 1-4. Surviving surfaces 
are in good condition and have diagnostic features 
such as creases, mould marks and skintling marks; 
the latter marks being left when the partially dried 
bricks are stacked in a diagonal fashion to complete 
the drying process before being removed to the kiln 
or clamp. 

At least three distinct fabrics appear to be 
present, while visual inspection suggests that the 
variations are largely due to the differing nature of 


the coarse inclusions in the matrix of certain pieces. 
Fabric 3 accounts for over 80% of the assemblage and 
there appears to be no significant variation between 
fabric and brick dimension. 


Fabric 1. Deep orange/red sandy matrix with 
occasional calcareous inclusions up to 1mm. 
Fabric 2. Orange/brown sandy matrix with frequent, 

well-sorted calcareous inclusions up to 3mm. 
Fabric 3. As Fabric 2 but without inclusions. 


Examination of the brick dimensions, creases, 
mould marks and skintling marks indicate a mid- 
17th to the mid-18th century date range. The 
thickness and width of the Glebe Place, Cherry 
Orchard bricks is in close accord with the average 
dimensions of later 17th century examples cited 
by Campbell and Saint (2002), who have recently 
examined and discussed brick-making of this date 
in detail. 


The Anglo-Saxon loomweight 


Part of an annular loomweight was recovered from 
context (1054)(SF 1601)(Figure 7, 5). Approximately 
one third of the weight survives. Estimated original 
diameter of 108mm and 38 mm thick. The weight 
is well made in a dense sandy fabric with occasional 
fine inclusions of well-sorted rounded quartz grains. 
The core is dark grey and the surfaces are an uneven 
oxidised dark orange/red-brown. The central hole is 
45mm in diameter. 

The object has all the characteristics of an early 
to middle Anglo-Saxon annular loomweight, the type 
gradually being replaced by ‘bun’-shaped weights by 
the late Anglo-Saxon period. This form is common 
on Anglo-Saxon settlement sites across England and 
frequently associated with sunken-floored buildings, 
for example at West Stow, Suffolk (West 1985, figs. 35 
and 297). An overall date range between the later 5th 
and late 8th centuries is suggested for this piece. 


Other finds, by Sarah Newns 


A range of additional finds, catalogued in the 
archive, was recovered during the excavation of 
deposits filling the extraction pits and kiln. These 
included three fragments of clay tobacco pipe stem 
and a complete bowl dated typologically to the period 
1670 to 1700, at which time the tobacco pipe industry 
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was flourishing in nearby Marlborough (Atkinson 
1965; Peacey n.d.). The majority of the 22 metal 
objects, mainly iron nails, are of limited interest, 
save for 2 copper-alloy objects, a small shroud pin 
with spherical coiled head (SF 1602) and a brass lace 
end, although both are difficult to date typologically, 
as the form of such objects has changed little over 
several centuries. The pin is of a type common from 
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the 15th to the 19th centuries, while lace-ends (or 
tags) were in common usage during the medieval 
and post-medieval periods. Also recovered were 
three post-medieval glass sherds and seven flints, 
including a retouched flake (SF 1600) and scraper 
(SF 1603), and four unworked chert nodules. A small 
quantity of technological residue largely comprised 
vitreous fuel-ash slag possibly derived from the 
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Fig. 8 Left - Directions of natural remnanent magnetisation in samples from context (1002) at Highworth, shown on an equal 
area sterogram. In this representation, declination increases clockwise while inclination increases from zero at the equator to 90° 
at the centre of the projection. Right - Directions of natural remnanent magnetisation in samples from context (1002) after partial 
demagnetisation in an alternating field of 2.5mT. 
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Fig. 9 Left - Comparison between the mean archaeomagnetic vector in the kiln with the UK Master Curve AD 600 to present. 
Number refers to the date in centuries. The error bar 1s based on the circular standard deviation given in Table 3. Right - 
Comparison between the mean archaeomagnetic vector in the kiln with the UK Master Curve 1000 B.C. to AD 600. Numbers refer 
to the date in centuries. The error bar 1s based on the circular standard deviation given in Table 3. 
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firing of the kiln. Of some interest are 76 quartz 
or quartzite pebbles recovered that may have been 
employed during the brick-making process, as they 
were transported onto the site and appeared to have 
been deliberately selected for their low sphericity 
and uniform, well-rounded shape and size. 


Archaeomagnetic dating of the 
kiln, by Mark Noel 


A total of 18 samples of fired clay were removed 
from context (1002), the heat-affected clay kiln 
lining, for the purpose of archaeomagnetic analysis 
and dating. Specimens were oriented in-situ using 
the button method, combined with spirit levels 
and a north-seeking gyrocompass. Magnetic 
vectors from the sample set were exceptionally well 
grouped, while demagnetisation tests showed that 
the magnetisation in the material is also highly 
stable. The mean archaeomagnetic vector in the 
feature was compared with the UK Master Curve 
to suggest that the last firing occurred either in the 
date range 200-100 BC or AD 1640-1670. Please 
note that in order to achieve the later age range, a 
correction to the archaeomagnetic inclination was 
required to compensate for ‘magnetic refraction’ in 
the feature. 


Analytical methods 


Archaeomagnetic remanence was measured using 
a Molspin fluxgate spinner magnetometer and 
stability assessed using stepwise, alternating 
field demagnetisation. Secondary components 
of magnetisation were removed by partial 
demagnetisation. The Mean of vectors were 
computed (with unit weights) and corrected to 
Meriden. Comparison was then made to the UK 
Master Curve to obtain a last-firing date. Further 
details of technical methods are contained in the 
appendix included in the archive version of this 
report. 


Results (Table 3 and Figures 8 and 9) 


Estimated date range for last firing: 
200 BC — 100 BC or 1640 AD —- 1670 AD 


Table 3: Results of the analysis 
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c.s.e.=circular standard error, alpha95=semi-angle of 
the 95% cone of confidence. Sample numbers missing 
from the table were too small for analysis. 


Discussion 


The long history of human activity and settlement 
in Highworth is reflected in the evidence of multi- 
period activity on or near the site at Glebe Place, 
Cherry Orchard. No structural features were 
identified relating to the earlier phases of prehistoric, 
Romano-British or Anglo-Saxon activity indicated 
by the small, but significant assemblage of residual 
pre-medieval artifacts. SMR (HER) records indicate 
that Highworth and its environs were a favoured 
location for settlement from the prehistoric period 
and a single later Bronze Age pottery sherd attests 
to unspecified activity in the vicinity. The size 
and wear on certain sherds in the Romano-British 
assemblage of the 2nd and 3rd centuries indicates 
occupation on, or near, the development footprint. 
The annular loomweight and small collection of 
5th to 8th century pottery point to Anglo-Saxon 
domestic activity in the locale, adding weight to 
the development of a pre-Domesday settlement at 
Highworth indicated from documentary sources 
and, perhaps, surviving elements in the modern 
street plan. 

The earliest structural evidence within the 
development footprint dates to the medieval period 
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and was largely confined to the south and west 
alongside the modern site boundaries. Limited 
unspecified activity during the 11th to 14th centuries 
is represented by postholes and other structural 
features indicating probable earthfast timber 
structures at the margins of Highworth, particularly 
alongside Lechlade Road (A361), the main north- 
south route through the former medieval town. 

The principal evidence dates to the early post- 
medieval period and relates to the development 
during the 17th century of a small-scale brick- 
making industry utilising local clay, and possibly 
associated with a seemingly widespread episode 
of rebuilding work in the core of the town. The 
lozenge-shaped kiln and clay extraction pits, some 
predating the kiln and others opened after it was 
abandoned, are broadly dated to the 16th to 18th 
centuries by a small collection of locally produced 
redware pottery sherds. The identification of quarry 
pits both predating and postdating the use of the kiln 
suggests further brick kilns nearby. Independent 
archaeomagnetic dating of tempered clay lining of 
the kiln indicates that it was last fired during the 
period AD 1640-1670. This date provides a terminus 
ante quem for the earlier pit-cutting activity and a 
terminus post quem for those pits opened after the kiln 
was abandoned. The archaeomagnetic determination 
corresponds well with the typological dating to the 
mid 17th to mid 18th centuries of brick wasters 
recovered from the fillings of both extraction pits and 
kiln and correlates well with cartographic evidence 
suggesting that brick-making on the site had ceased 
by the late 18th century when the land is recorded 
as an enclosed, but vacant plot on a 1779 enclosure 
map (WSRO 7/22). Little activity appears to have 
taken place for the next 150 years or more until the 
construction of modern shops and carparking during 
the 1960s, as the site is variously represented on a 
series of historic maps and Ordnance Survey plans 
as an orchard or vacant plot (Etheridge 2004). 

The Glebe Place, Cherry Orchard brick kiln 
was constructed during an interesting period in 
the development of the brick-making industry 
in Britain, when manufacture was moving from 
piecemeal production towards more permanent, 
established manufacturing sites. This change was 
engendered by the increasingly widespread adoption 
during the 17th century of brick as a practical and 
affordable building material by all classes and for 
all types of building. Prior to this, brick had been 
fashionably restricted in use to grander houses, 
predominantly in the south and east, as a symbol of 
wealth and status, but now was commonly being used 


in towns for new builds filling empty sites and for 
the addition of (fire resistant) brick facades to timber 
framed buildings or the insertion of features such 
as chimneystacks (Crossley 1994). Before the 17th 
century expansion of the industry, brick production 
was largely intermittent and focused on individual 
building projects where the kiln often would have 
been located on the building site, exploiting locally 
available clay and fuel resources (Brunskill 1997). A 
substantial brick production site at Hassock’s Wood, 
Hampshire still in use during the 17th century, was 
originally founded during the 15th century to supply 
the Bishop of Winchester’s Palaces (PMA 1989, 60), 
whilst at Cuppin Street, Chester (PMA 1987, 274), 
a brick kiln exposed in one corner of a garden was 
associated with the remodelling during the early 17th 
century of the medieval building on the frontage. 
The rising trend towards urbanisation later in the 
same century generated an ever-increasing demand 
for brick, which led to the development of more 
permanent kiln sites near towns as they expanded, 
with production sites increasingly selected for the 
availability of plentiful raw materials. The move 
from project-specific brick manufacture towards 
more organised industrial production, whilst still 
seasonal, allowed generations of permanently 
based craftsmen to become established in towns, 
developing their skills and providing a consistent 
quality product. High transport costs meant that 
the movement of raw materials or bricks was not 
economically viable over great distances, so urban 
kiln sites were usually relocated when production 
was no longer feasible or the local resources became 
exhausted. Abandoned production sites were often 
overtaken by the growth of the town, as subsequently 
occurred in Highworth where the land around the 
present site was developed, and at Holloway Street, 
Exeter (PMA 1986, 352), where quarry pits and 
brick debris indicate that Holloway House, erected 
c. AD 1680-1700, was founded on an abandoned 
urban kiln site. 

Contemporary sources indicate both clamps and 
updraught kilns were used to fire bricks during the 
17th century, although there is some confusion as 
to the specific type employed on a given site, as the 
names were often interchangeable in documentary 
sources (Campbell and Saint 2002). The updraught 
kiln was more efficient, as temperature could 
be regulated during firing, which improved the 
circulation of hot air around the bricks and produced 
fewer overfired or underfired examples than the 
clamp. Equally, although both wood and coal (where 
locally available) were used as fuel during this period, 
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the latter would have been more desirable, as it 
provided a more sustained even temperature during 
firing. No directly comparable examples to the 
Glebe Place, Cherry Orchard brick kiln were located 
in documentary sources at the time of writing, 
suggesting it embodies a previously unrecorded 17th 
century regional variant. Indeed, the specific type 
of brick kiln represented by the excavated remains 
is open to interpretation, either as a developed 
form of the clamp kiln, or simple updraught kiln. 
The excavated evidence is ambiguous and does not 
conform to the standard definition of either kiln 
type. 

Clamps were temporary structures constructed 
from layers of unfired bricks interspersed with 
fuel, usually on a prepared area of level ground, and 
dismantled after firing was completed. A clamp 
leaves little evidence in the archaeological record 
and is usually identified from an area of scorched 
earth associated with the discovery of kiln wasters, as 
at Shotesham St Mary, Norfolk (Crossley 1994) and 
Bow Brickhill, Buckinghamshire (PMA 1981, 230). 
If the Glebe Place, Cherry Orchard kiln represented 
a form of clamp, it would be unusual given that the 
base of the kiln was sunk into the ground and lined 
with tempered clay to form a potentially reusable 
structure. Equally, its relatively small size and 
lozenge shape would not easily accommodate the 
base of the towering stack of 30,000-45,000 closely 
packed bricks commonly fired in a single clamp 
(Brunskill 1997). 

It seems more likely therefore, that the Glebe 
Place, Cherry Orchard kiln is a simple example 
of an intermittently fired updraught kiln with a 
temporary roof removed between firings for loading 
and unloading and with a single flue and stokepit 
at its northern end. There was, however, no direct 
evidence of in-situ burning in the adjoining stokepit, 
although the remnant of an arched flue formed from 
the same tempered clay as the kiln lining clearly 
extended between the two. The tempered clay 
lining and single, central flue design of the kiln is 
unusual, as documentary sources indicate that early 
updraught kilns were commonly constructed from 
brick, stone or tile and were typically rectangular 
structures with two parallel flues or fire chambers 
extending longitudinally from a single stokehole. 

Comparison of the late 17th/early 18th century 
brick and tile kilns at Danbury, Essex (Drury 1975) 
with the medieval kiln at Boston, Lincolnshire 
(Simco 1998, fig. 30) demonstrates that the basic 
design of the updraught kiln had changed little 
since the medieval period. Interestingly, the only 


known excavated example of a medieval clamp 
was also recorded at Boston, as well as a workshop 
and clay processing areas. The closest comparable 
example in form to the Glebe Place, Cherry Orchard 
kiln noted from documentary sources was not used 
for the production of brick, but pottery (Pryor and 
Blockley 1978). A pottery kiln was the earlier of two 
17th century kilns excavated on a site in Woolwich 
and dated to c. AD 1660. It had been used in the 
(unsuccessful) experimental production of stoneware 
pottery more than a decade before the issuing of a 
patent for the manufacture of stoneware to one John 
Dwight of Fulham in 1672. Although not directly 
comparable with the Glebe Place, Cherry Orchard 
kiln having been constructed in brick, the Woolwich 
kiln was similar in size and shape (if slightly more 
ovoid) and had a single stokepit and stokehole, 
which led in this instance to three internal flues 
spanned by aseries of kiln bars. Dwight’s subsequent 
patent illustrated that the form of the kiln was 
not influenced by a specific requirement for the 
successful firing of stoneware pottery, only that the 
structure should withstand the high temperatures 
necessary for the process. No kiln furniture was 
recovered at Highworth, but the stepped profile of 
the kiln base and lack of evidence for a suspended 
floor suggests the bricks were probably stacked on 
kiln bars that extended over the central flue channel 
(possibly filled with fuel), rather than having been 
loaded directly onto the base. 

In conclusion, archaeological investigations at 
Glebe Place, Cherry Orchard have identified an early 
brick production site in Highworth, but provide an 
incomplete picture of that industry. Extraction pits 
and a single kiln were recorded, but no evidence 
of the working areas used or processes employed 
in preparing the clay and moulding the bricks was 
identified, or of the hacks where the green bricks 
were dried prior to firing. Equally, only a single kiln, 
possibly a previously unidentified regional variant, 
was recorded, although the multiphase extraction 
pits point to a long-lived (if seasonal) industry 
utilising a series of kilns. The broad date range of 
AD 1600-1800 for the industry indicated by the 
limited artefacts recovered is in accordance with the 
archaeomagnetic date for the last firing of the kiln 
to the third quarter of the 17th century. 

It has not been possible to determine where the 
products from the excavated kiln and extraction 
pits were used. The Listed Building Record for the 
Highworth Conservation Area provides plentiful 
evidence for the widespread adoption of brick as 
a construction material during the 18th century, 
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including the former Red Lion/Angel Inn at no. 6 
Sheep Street, remodelled during the 18th century 
with the addition of a brick frontage to the original 
17th century building (SU 2092 NW 18/328), and 
Inigo House on the High Street, an early 18th 
century fine town house constructed from purple 
brick with red brick window dressings and rubbed 
brick detailing (no. 24; SU 2092, SW 18/286). 

Evidence for the use of brick during the later 
17th century is, however, less easy to find, as the 
Record suggests that buildings of this date were 
predominantly constructed from rubble, as observed 
at no. 33 Cherry Orchard Lane, a thatched cottage 
with attached barn (SU 2092, NW 18/252), and at 
the Old Manor House on the High Street (nos. 1 
and 2; SU 2092, SW 18/267) dated 1656 and believed 
to incorporate elements of a 15th century hall. The 
Listed Building Record is however, by its very 
nature incomplete, and it says nothing of demolished 
buildings, such as that on the site of the 18th century 
Saracen’s Head Hotel (SU 2092 SW 18/269), which is 
suggested to have incorporated brick-built cellars of 
an earlier (possibly 17th century) building on the 
High Street (J. Clark pers. comm.). 

Historic maps of the town demonstrate that 
brick-making continued to be an important local 
industry in Highworth until the 20th century 
(Etheridge 2004). Of particular interest amongst the 
several sites associated with brick-making or clay 
extraction, is the former brickyard and kiln located 
on the now Station Road, to the immediate west 
of the present site (Figure 1). This brickworks was 
certainly operational during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries (Archer 1986) and its extensive associated 
quarry pits will have exploited the same clay resource 
as at Glebe Place, Cherry Orchard. 
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Georgian gentlemen: the Canons of Salisbury in 


the long 18th century 
by Graham Hendy 


This paper examines the canons residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral (1660-1840) in terms of their familial and educational 
backgrounds, their careers and work-related activities, their social life and literary achievements. It focuses on their 
residence as reflected in attendance at Chapter meetings throughout the period. 


Introduction 


Thomas Naish, sub-dean of Salisbury from 1694 to 
his death in 1755, made the following diary entries 
in 1696: 


27 Sept. Dr. Whitby ... said once to Mr Filer, sub- 
chanter, that he could find Atheism and Tretheism 
in Athanasius’s Creed, and could not read it in the 
Church with a safe conscience. 


15 Dec. Mr Kelsey told me that Dr Whitby was a 
Grueller (i.e.) he learnt to pray extempore from an 
old woman in Oxford together with Dr Bathurst, 
Bishopp Ward, and Dr Parker Bishop of Oxon, and 
were all tainted with fanaticism when they were 
young by that means.! 


Naish’s diary, which covered the period 1669- 
1728, gives an interesting view of prebendal life. 


_ He was often at Chapter meetings after a rapid rise 


which stalled when the Bishop found his ways of 
self-promotion infuriating. ‘Naish spoilt his own 
cause by ambition and tactlessness. Encouraged like 
Mr Collins, by “the consequential feelings of early 
and unexpected prosperity”, he became too loud in 
a presumption of his own merits.” 

Daniel Whitby was prebendary, precentor and 
canon residentiary of Salisbury for over half a 
century and a latitudinarian (Figure 1).? Nicknamed 


if 
Ccclefia B. ML 


Cite - hh lat ia weanethl 


hi 


ee 
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ny, \ 
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Fig. 1 Daniel Whitby. (National Portrait Gallery, London) 


The Rectory, Cheriton, Alresford, Hants, S024 0QH 
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‘Whigby’ for his views, Whitby had a dread of 
popery, the tendency to reduce religion to plain 
morality, and a dislike of the subtleties of theological 
speculation, sacramentalism, or textual criticism.* 
Though a distinguished member of Chapter he was 
only one of an interesting collection of men during 
the long 18th century (1660-1840). The cathedral had 
a Dean, also a residentiary, and six other residentiary 
canons, chosen from among the far greater number 
of prebendaries, making a complement of seven men. 
At the Restoration the Dean and two residentiaries 
were re-instated and four more residentiaries were 
elected. There were 12 deans in the period (of 
whom two had been prebendaries and one had been 
chancellor) and 63 residentiaries, making a total of 
75 men, who form the basis of this study.° 


Family and educational 
background 

An examination of parental background makes 
it plain that many canons had fathers who were 


themselves clergy or gentry, similar to other 
cathedrals. 


Table 1. Social background of Salisbury Canons. 


Tradesmen and Artisans 
TOTALS 


Sources: T. H. Baker, Monumental Inscriptions 
in Salisbury Cathedral (1927); J. Foster, Alumni 
Oxonienses. The Members of the University of Oxford 
1500-1886. Their parentage, birthplace, and year of 
birth, with a record of their degrees (1888, 1891); J. 
Harris, Copies of the Epitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral, 
Cloisters and Cemetery (1825); W. H. Jones, Fasti 
Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis, or a Calendar of the Bishops, 
Deans, Archdeacons and Members of the Cathedral 
Body from the Earliest Times to the Present (1879, 
1881); J. Le Neve and J. M. Horn (comp.), Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1541-1857, III Salisbury 
Diocese (1986); H. C. G Matthew and B. Harrison 
(eds.), Oxford Dictionary of National Biography in 
association with the British Academy (2004); C. Ross, 
The Canons of Salisbury, A Record of the Dignitaries, 


Prebendaries and Office Holders and their places 
in the Quire of Salisbury Cathedral (2000); J. and 
J. A. Venn, (comp.), Alumni Cantabriginenses. A 
biographical list of all known students, graduates and 
holders of office at the University of Cambridge, from 
the earliest times to 1900 (1922, 1940). 


Here is clear evidence that a hereditary clerical 
tradition had emerged, which became more 
pronounced as time passed. An analysis of the gentry 
indicates nearly 23% of these had ‘urban addresses’ 
in Salisbury, London or Westminster, town dwellers 
who had made their money from profession or 
industry rather than land. It suggests that the social 
background of these clergy was more elitist than 
those of parochial incumbents, though some had 
a more humble background. Those with clerical 
fathers included three who had been members of 
the Chapter themselves. Those whose fathers or 
uncles were in positions of influence such as Bishop 
or Dean there are relatively few, but Seth Ward of 
Salisbury appointed his nephew Seth as a prebendary 
of Salisbury, and managed to acquire another 
prebend at Winchester, while Benjamin Hoadly of 
Winchester gave his son John a Winchester prebend 
and enabled his nephew, also John, to become a 
prebendary of Salisbury.® 

The prebendaries were a generally well educated 
group of men. Most if not all were graduates, rather 
more going to Oxford rather than Cambridge. Over 
half of these went on to receive higher degrees, and 
over one third were Fellows of their colleges. 


Table 2. Universities attended by Salisbury Canons. 
Sources: as per Table 1 


Oxford | Cambridge! Oxford |Cambridge} Other’ 
then then 
Cambridge| Oxford 
40 16 9 2 8 
(53.3%)| (21.3%) (12.0%) (2.7%) | (10.67%) 


An examination of the colleges attended by 
residentiaries reveals some connections between 
Chapters and particular colleges, though Salisbury 
had few apart from Christchurch, Oxford, with 
fifteen men (20%) and eight at New College (10.6%), 
the latter mainly from the 17th century. There were 
no obvious links with Cambridge colleges. 

No less than 60% of Salisbury canons received 
degrees above that of Master of Arts. It is no surprise 
that the vast majority of these degrees are those in 
the faculty of Divinity, but there are a significant 
number of Law degrees. 
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Table 3: Higher degrees received by Salisbury Canons. 
Sources: as per Table 1 


| BD | DD | BCL/LLB | DCL/LLD | 


It is difficult to determine whether or not the 
award of DD in these many cases was because of 
connection or dignity within the Church rather 
than academic achievement. Consideration of their 
publications suggests a significant number were both 
erudite and learned, though by 1800 the proportion 
of divinity degrees had decreased. It is likely that 
many of these men enjoyed the comfortable life of 
the academic environment until the attractions of 
marriage forced them into the wider world. It is also 
to be expected that those who achieved the dignity 
ofa cathedral would include a significant number of 
university dons with over one third fellows of their 
respective colleges. 


Table 4. Salisbury Canons who were College Fellows. 
Sources: as per Table 1 


While many clergymen were schoolmasters, 
only four of the canons in the sample (5.3%) had 
that claim. An excellent example of the personal 
tutor was William Coxe, who was educated at 
Marylebone Grammar School (1753-4), Eton 
(1754-64) and King’s College, Cambridge, where 
he was a Fellow (1768-71) (Figure 2). He became 
tutor to Lord Blandford, the eldest son of the 
third Duke of Marlborough. From 1775 to 1779 he 
accompanied the future 11th Earl of Pembroke on a 
European tour, these travels forming the basis of his 
_ three-volume Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden and 

Denmark (1784). Coxe resumed his travels in 1784, 
accompanying the young Samuel Whitbread. On his 
return from further travels in 1788, Lord Pembroke 
presented him with the rectory of Bemerton, where 
he lived for the rest of his life. In 1803 Coxe became 
a canon residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral, and in 
1805 Archdeacon of Wiltshire.’ 


Career patterns and patronage 


How far did the sample match ‘three score years and 
ten’? There is no reason to suppose that they should 
differ radically from the average incumbent, among 


Fig. 2 The Revd William Coxe. Archdeacon of Wilton 
(National Portrait Gallery, London) 


whom they were also numbered, but survival rates 
increase over the period under review.’ 


Table 5. Lifespan of Salisbury Canons. Sources: As per 
Table 1 


Age on death by decades 


1 0 7 13 19 20 7 1 
1.5% | 0% | 10.3%] 19.1%] 27.9% | 29.4%] 10.3%] 1.5% 


While this clearly indicates a high life-expectancy, 
how old were they when collated and installed?!” 
Very young prebendaries were more likely to be 
installed before the age of thirty at Winchester than 
they were at Salisbury. 


Table 6. Age at installation. Sources: As per Table 1 


ae by decades 


Sener 


Salisbury 7 15 22 20 4 1 
10.1% | 21.7% | 31.9% | 28.9% | 5.8% | 1.4% 
21 9 2 


Winchester} 18 
14.7% 


The picture is completed by recording the length 
of term served, where there was a huge range. Some 
men remained in office for a very short time before, 
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in a few cases, death, and, in more cases, career 
promotion moved them on. 


Table 7. Years in Office. Sources: As per Table 1 


Years by decades 


| [ 5 | 10] = 20|= 30]= 40[= 50/= 60 


Salisbury 24 | 21 10 2 0 
32.0% | 28.0%] 13.3%] 2.6% | 0% 

44 | 33 | 15 9 1 
0.7% 


Few had short terms at Salisbury - and these were 
more in the earlier years of the period - by contrast 
with Winchester where nearly one third kept their 
prebendal stall for no more than a decade, and were 
more likely to resign than die. 

Family background and education was a great 
help in the career of someone destined for the 
prebendal tadder, but the other key factor was 
patronage. Who appointed Salisbury prebendaries 
and how did this compare with neighbouring 
Winchester? Both Deans were appointed by the 
Crown. At Salisbury, before the Cathedrals Act 1840, 
all residentiary canonries except one were in the 
gift of surviving members of the Close Chapter who 
called one of the other prebendaries into residence. 
The remaining one residential place carried with 
it the house of Leadenhall in the Close and was 
in the gift of the Bishop, who collated and then 
issued letters patent requiring admission as canon 
residentiary.'! At Winchester the appointment of 
canons was transferred from the Crown to the Bishop 
of Winchester by the Caroline statutes of 1638.” 

There was, as might be imagined, a clutch of 
episcopal chaplains, four at Salisbury, and royal 
patronage would be expected when the appointment 
of the Dean was in the gift of the monarch. This 
was particularly true in the seventeenth century. 
There were six Deans of Salisbury who held royal 
office and could expect remuneration for services 
rendered. But royal patronage is evident also for 
some of the residentiaries, with seven Salisbury men 
so favoured, though five of them were for loyalty 
during the civil war. 

There was much competition for these places, 
and in 1674 Charles II directed that a regular 
election should be held in the Dean’s presence, but 
did not attempt to override the rule which required 
residentiaries to be chosen from the prebendaries. 
Bishop Ward, as far as possible, kept appointments 
to prebends in his hands, often bestowing them on 
poorly paid incumbents in market towns where the 


Winchester 


influence of dissenters was strongest, and this policy 
was continued by Bishop Burnet.! 


Financial rewards 


In 1762, the Bishop of Salisbury, with one of the 
wealthier sees, received an annual stipend of £3,000 
and the Dean £900.'* The Deans of Salisbury and 
Winchester earned more or less the same sum, 
but there was quite a contrast between prebendal 
incomes in the two institutions. Winchester canons 
received an equal share, whereas the values of 
prebends of Salisbury varied greatly, often little 
different from that of many parochial benefices. The 
extent of the range was Minor Pars Altaris (£2) and 
King’s Teynton (£64), the latter falling for thirty 
years to Daniel Whitby. The four great offices were 
mostly higher and similarly varied, but only towards 
the end of the period were these linked with the 
residentiary canonries.' 

William Dodwell (1709-1785), son of a Jacobite 
and non-juror is a good example. Thanks to 
the patronage of the resident squire he became 
incumbent of Shottesbrooke, White Waltham and 
Bucklebury. Further preferment followed, due more 
to Dodwell’s polemical skills than pastoral gifts. 
Thomas Sherlock awarded him a prebendal stall in 
1748 and he became residentiary in 1754. In 1763 
John Thomas made him archdeacon of Berkshire, 
an inspired choice, as he took seriously the need 
for clergy to pursue lives of practical holiness, a 
concern reflected in his Practical Discourses on Moral 
Subjects (1748-9). Dodwell was one of the staunchest 
defenders of orthodoxy produced by the eighteenth- 
century Church of England. 


Table 8. Preferments of The Rev William Dodwell, 
Prebendary of Salisbury. 


Rector, Shottesbrooke, Berks. 1742 £100 
Vicar, White Waltham, Berks. 1742 £10 13s. 4d. 


Vicar, Bucklebury 1749 
Archdeacon of Berkshire 1763 |£54 18s. 64d. 


Prebendary - Grantham 1748-85 | £24 5s. 10d. 


Australis 
1754-85 |. = ta 


Sources: Ecton, Thesaurus (1763), 185, 407, 410, 
412, 414; Le Neve and Horn, Faszi, III Salisbury, 
102; Foster, Alumni, I, I, 376; N. Aston, ‘Dodwell, 
William (1709-1785), ODNB, 16, 449 


Residentiary Canonry 
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Residence 


From their foundation, members of cathedrals had 
lived and worked together, but in the middle ages 
there was a clear distinction between the religious 
and secular foundations. After the former were 
dissolved, it was inevitable that the separate earnings 
of prebendal incomes could lead to a diminution 
of corporate responsibility. But the notion of 
‘residence’ remained a fundamental foundation 
characteristic. Canonical residence, determined by 
statute, episcopal injunction, or decree of Chapter, 
ensured that one or more of the canons residentiary 
would live in the vicinity of the church, attend its 
services, preach prescribed sermons and carry on 
day to day business. At Salisbury all 47 prebendaries 
had preaching turns and were supposed to attend the 
Pentecostal Chapter meeting. By a statute of 1635 two 
canons were to keep residence in three-quarters of 
the year and the Dean for one quarter.!° As well as 
the dean and six residentiaries, there were also the 
three senior office holders who might or might not be 
residentiaries. So the statutes were later modified by 
episcopal decree to allow for residence to be covered 
by the four senior office holders. A residence list for 
1671 revealed the patterns possible: 


Table 9: Residence List for 1671. 
18, 55b 


March Sub dean 
April Drake Cancellarius 


Decanus 


Sources: SCA, CAB 


Decanus 


Praecentor 


September 


November | Hill 
Lambert/Succentor 


In this rota the Dean had three months, the 
six residentiaries a month each and the remaining 
months were shared by the dignitaries. Then Seth 
Ward required each one of the dignitaries to be 
resident for three months of the year: treasurer 
first quarter, chancellor second quarter, dean third 
quarter, precentor fourth quarter. Failure resulted 
in a fine of £15, so in 1672 Statutum de Residentia 
Personarum was issued: 


December 


197 


Table 10: Residence List for 1672-3. Sources: SCA, CAB 
18, 66; Jones, Fasti, 246 


Residens adsit — 4 persons 


July August September Decanus 


October November December | Praecentor 


Cancellarius 


April May June 


January February March Thesaurius 


The pattern of meetings and 
the demands of quorum 


Each Chapter had its own pattern of meetings 
which varied: some were statutory and some as the 
need arose. In many cathedrals these were kept to 
a minimum, but, whereas Winchester largely kept 
to the two statutory meetings on the eve of St John 
the Baptist and in late November, Salisbury had 
frequent meetings. During the period 1660-1840, 
the total number was 2,099, an average of 11.66 per 
year, nearly one every month. This was far more 
than Winchester, which, in the same 180 years, had 
634 recorded meetings, an average of 3.52 per year. 
There were occasions when a quorum failed, such 
as 12th January 1795 and 8th October 1811 which 
were adjourned.'” 


The business of Chapter 


Most agendas were concerned with maintenance of 
prebendal houses, leases for prebendal income, and 
other financial matters. Individual canons or Chapter 
as a whole had patronage to exercise, so appointments 
were made to livings, curacies, minor canonries, 
chaplaincies and other foundation appointments. 
Residence rotas had to be organised, as well as issues 
of absence and the exercise of proxies. The building 
needed repairs and improvements, particularly in 
the decades after the Restoration. Library affairs 
and provision of new books were discussed as was 
charitable giving. New prebendaries had to be 
installed. Finally, there were occasional matters of 
discipline, law or administration, and issues relating 
to the bishop, archbishop or crown. Debate about 
worship was rare. Often minimum numbers were 
present and the overwhelming majority of Chapters 
were routine. 

Two sample years have been examined in detail. 
In 1700 Chapter had six meetings and in 1800 there 
were ten. The table below summarises what was 
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discussed in these two 12 month periods, but the 
business concluded had little bearing on numbers 
present. 


Table 11. Business of Chapter. Sources: SCA, CAB 20, 
1696-1741; CAB 22, 1796-1813 


1700 | 1800 
Administration Pe a = | 
[Bishop orcrown | 1 | 


Fabric maintenance 


Foundation appointments 


Leases sealed/renewed 


Legal matters 
Matters of discipline 


New members of chapter | | 
Other financial matters 


Attendances at meetings 


The measure of attendance at Chapter allows 
an assessment of ‘residence’, this being the only 
consistent evidence for all cathedrals. Although 
there are a few gaps, the records of Chapters are 
more or less complete, providing the names of 
those present on each occasion. Salisbury had seven 
potential members but could call on more than 30 
non-residentiaries to ensure a quorum. But there 
were only six meetings in the whole period under 
review when all seven men were present. Four of 
these occasions were in the early years and three 
towards the end of the period.!® While most of these 
do not appear to have any great significance to cause 
a full attendance, the last one on 3rd April 1839 
clearly was: ‘It was Resolved That the Reverend and 
Worshipful The Dean and Mr Canon Macdonald do 
attend a Committee of Chapters to be held in London 
on the 9" Instant on the subject of the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues Bill.’ 

Salisbury had an average attendance of 3.6 out of 
7 (51%), but it increased to an average of 3.8 when 
non-residentiaries are included. 


Table 12. Average Attendance at Chapter meetings by 
Decades (excluding non-residentiaries). Sources: SCA, 
CAB 18-24, passim 


1670 | 1680 | 1690 | 1700 | 1710 | 1720 | 1730 | 1740 | 1750 


3.8 


(including non-residentiaries) 


These averages disguise the detailed practice of 
individual prebendaries, and it is clear that Chapter 
meetings were maintained by a few who kept the 
institution going. Only 37% of Salisbury men 
managed 60% or more of the meetings, compared 
with 53% at Winchester. 


Table 13. Average Attendance at Chapter meetings of 
Individual Members. 


80% 60% 40% 20% | Under 
& over | & over| & over| & over| 20% 
Salisbury 6 22 20 22 5 
(8%) | (29%) | (27%) | (29%) | (7%) 


Winchester] 45 32 32 20 17 
(31%) | (22%) | (22%) | (14%) | (11%) 


Sources: SCA, CAB 18-24, passim; W(inchester) 
C(athedral) A(rchives) W39C/5 C(hapter) B(ook) 
1660-96, /6 CB 1696-1739, /7 CB 1739-76, /8 
CB 1776-1803, /9 CB 1804-24, /10 CB 1824-50, 
passim 


On the whole, the Deans of Salisbury and 
Winchester were conscientious in attending Chapter 
meetings, though at Salisbury totals are more varied. 
Robert Woodward had the highest percentage, 
though John Clark, Thomas Greene and John Ekins 
all managed to attend over 150 Chapters. Salisbury 
canons, who were also archdeacons of Sarum, were 
present for at least half the meetings, except John 
Hoadly. Archdeacons of Wiltshire had a more mixed 
record but some good. But the three who were also 
archdeacons of Berkshire attended well under half. 
Alexander Hyde, prebendary of Salisbury, Dean 
of Winchester then Bishop of Salisbury, had a 
good record, whereas Newton Ogle, prebendary 
of Salisbury and Dean of Winchester, was less 
conscientious. Generally, while some failed, there 
were a good number of Salisbury prebendaries whose 
senior offices did not prevent them from making a 
real contribution. 

University dons may have contributed their 
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wisdom and contacts, but were generally poor 
at attending Chapter. It would appear that most 
university men saw the holding of a prebend 
as a source of income, with little regard for the 
demands of the post which they were content to 
leave to others with less rigorous demands. It can be 
concluded, therefore, that the key to understanding 
of ‘residence’ is in the geographical proximity of 
other posts held by the prebendaries, but above 
all their individual conscientious behaviour, and 
perhaps the familial association. 


Housing 


If conditions of residence were to be met, housing 
had to be provided near the cathedral. At Salisbury 
after the Reformation, seven houses were retained 
as canonical residences, remaining so until after 
the Cathedral’s Act of 1840: the Deanery (No. 62), 
the Leadenhall (No. 70), Aula le Stage (No. 21), 
Hemingsby (No. 56a and b), North, South and 
Walton Canonries (Nos. 60, 71, 69).!? Dora Robertson 
has written: 


In Salisbury Close, it was to a scene of desolation 
that the restored clergy returned. Although the 
Cathedral itself was not in too bad a state, the 
houses were utterly neglected and many of them 
ruinous. The next 50 years or so were to see a 
complete transformation in the appearance of the 
Close; what it lost in antiquity and picturesqueness 
it gained in classical beauty and symmetry.” 


In 1665 some six hundred people in Salisbury 
died of plague but the residents of the Close did not 
succumb, though not because conditions were good. 
There was a shambles in the precinct as well as ale 
houses, coaches drove into the churchyard and broke 
up the graves, and the whole area was so appalling 
that it was difficult to attend worship in the winter 
without great inconvenience. ‘After complaints by 
the Judges of Assizes, it was decreed that no coaches 
should be permitted to go into the Churchyard upon 
any pretext whatever ...’*! However, by the Episcopal 
Visitation of 1671 the canons were able to assure the 
Bishop that all houses were in good repair except 
South Canonry.” In a short space of time major 
repairs had been made, not surprising as Salisbury 
was one of the three largest secular cathedral 
chapters, and its prebends among the richest.”? 

In the early 18th century the cathedral clergy 
continued to be assiduous in rebuilding their 
houses: Francis Eyre made significant repairs at 


Walton Canonry, and Thomas Coker did work at 
Aula le Stage in 1713.** Canons had to apply to the 
Dean and Chapter before any proposed alterations 
and Edward Talbot, when he sought the Chapter’s 
permission to rebuild Leadenhall in October 1718, 
emphasised ‘the founder’s intention that the houses 
should be not only kept repaired but also a beauty 
and an ornament to the Close’.”” By 1713 a formula 
had been established for a canon to be repaid by 
his successor for two-thirds of the cost of building 
works sanctioned by the Chapter to the value of 
£100. Edward Talbot caused this to be modified in 
1718 so that if his works at the Leadenhall cost £800 
compensation would be made according to a formula 
tapering from £500 after four years to nothing after 
twenty.”° In the mid-1720s Defoe observed: 


The families of the prebendaries and commons, 
and others of the clergy belonging to the cathedral 
have their houses, as is usual in all cities where 
there are cathedral churches. These are so 
considerable here, and the place so large, that it 
is ..... like another city.”’ 


Worship and maintenance of 
the fabric 


In reviewing the cathedral and its liturgy it is 
appropriate to include contemporary comments, 
with the proviso that these writers often had a 
political or social axe to grind. Their assessment 
must, accordingly, be taken with caution. It is 
probable that lay people had never attended ordinary 
cathedral services in great numbers, but ‘visited’ in 
this way, with greater or lesser devotion.” 

At Salisbury, worship and discipline seem to 
have been of a high standard at the end of the 17% 
century. Richard Drake, the Dean’s locum tenens, 
insisted that vicars who wished to be absent for 
either of the two daily services should always ask 
leave and offer a reasonable excuse. Sermons were 
frequent, and a revised list of preaching times drawn 
up and enforced. When the Court lived at Salisbury 
during the plague of 1665, two sermons a day were 
preached on Sundays, by the prebendaries in the 
presbytery in the morning, and by the residentiaries 
in the nave in the afternoon.”? Seth Ward regularly 
attended the cathedral services twice daily with his 
household whenever he was in the city.” 

Examination of the fabric of the cathedral shows 
that Chapter made a considerable contribution to 
the maintenance, though, with hindsight and in 
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certain cases with contemporary criticism, some of 
the decisions were unfortunate. Christopher Wren 
made a survey of the cathedral in 1669 at the request 
of Seth Ward, and all necessary repairs were carried 
out including new roofing which was badly needed.*! 
Of Ward’s beautifying of the choir his biographer, Dr 
Walter Pope, wrote ‘At his expense ... the whole choir 
was laid with white and black squares of marble’.*” 
Celia Fiennes visited Salisbury on various occasions 
between 1682 and 1696, and described what she 
saw at the cathedral. She noted: ‘the windows of 
the church, but specifically of the Quire are very 
finely painted and largely of the history of the 
Bible.’* Received impressions are always subject 
to personality or even mistake. When Defoe visited 
Salisbury, he observed: 


the painting in the choir is mean, and more like 
the ordinary method of common drawing room, or 
tavern painting, than that of a church; the carving 
is good, but very little of it, and it is rather a fine 
church than finely set off.** 


The best guide to England of the 1780s and 
1790s is John Byng (later 5th Viscount Torrington). 
‘Usually deploring change, he had opinions on 
most things including cathedrals, their clerics and 
services.” While the diaries of his summer tours 
did not include the whole country, they included 
Salisbury and in 1782 he wrote: 


The close is comfortable, and the divines well 
seated, but the house of God is kept in sad order, 
to the disgrace of our Church, and of Christianity 
... The Churchyard is like a cow-common, as dirty 
and as neglected, and thro’ the centre stagnates 
a boggy ditch. I wonder that the residents do 
not subscribe to plant near, and rowl the walks, 
and cleanse the ditch, which might be made a 
handsome canal ... I hope that when the new 
bishop comes, who is a scholar, and a gentleman; 
he will be shock’d at the dilapidations of the 
beautiful old Chapter house; and the Cloisters; 
thro’ the rubbish of which the are now making a 
passage for his new Lordship’s installation in the 
Chapter house.*® 


Towards the end of the 18th century architect 
James Wyatt was engaged in major works and the 
cathedral closed for three years (1789-92), while 
the quire was lengthened and seats in the nave 
taken away.” In 1789 Wyatt landscaped the Close 
but covered up the lower walls of the building 
which made for damp problems later on. In 1790 
he demolished the free-standing bell tower. William 
Dodsworth, cathedral verger and amateur historian, 


approved the works including the removal of two 
small porches.** In 1792 George III, his Queen and 
s$1x princesses attended the reopening and admired 
the ‘improvements’.*® These ‘improvements’ 
included the removal of the mediaeval altar screen to 
lengthen the quire by bringing in the Lady Chapel, 
destruction of two-chapels, and the provision of 
an insignificant high altar. Wyatt also removed 
monuments and disturbed the remains of those 
buried, took away the pulpitum screen and moved 
the Renatus Harris organ, while much stained glass 
was destroyed. A new organ built by Samuel Green 
was paid for by ‘gentlemen belonging to the counties 
of Berks and Wilts’, including the king, ‘being a 
Berkshire gentleman’.*° 

Only a few antiquaries cared about this 
devastation but they included the Rev. John Milner 
who was a Roman Catholic priest and later Vicar- 
Apostolic. Writing in 1798, in A Dissertation on 
the Modern Style of Altering Antient Cathedrals, as 
exemplified in the Cathedral of Salisbury he observed: 
‘I speak of the modern style of altering antient 
Cathedrals, considered as to Propriety, Conveniency, 
and Beauty’,"' and stated furthermore: 


Having then frequently surveyed Salisbury 
Cathedral both before and since the alterations 
which were made in it about eight years ago, I 
think it incontestable, that several invaluable 
monuments of antiquity have been demolished 
or defaced, in consequence of the same. Such were 
the Beauchamp and the Hungerford chapels, on 
each side of the Lady Chapel; such were nine 
other chapels, in different parts of the Eastern and 
Western transepts; such were the Northern and 
Southern porches, one of which is said heretofore 
to have formed part of the renowned church of 
Old Sarum .....; such was the large Gothic belfry, 
standing in the churchyard, and no way interfering 
with the church itself. Such were a great number 
of curious antient paintings on the roof of the 
choir and Eastern transept, and on the walls of 
the demolished chapels.’ 


Indeed, the problems were not solved for ‘as the 
late Rev Chancellor Douglas, a man of exemplary 
charity and benevolence was riding across one of 
these paths which run parallel from the Deanery 
towards the west front of the Cathedral, the animal’s 
hind legs sunk into a vault containing several coffins, 
but luckily the Rev Gentleman escaped without 
injury’? 

In 1810 Louis Simmonds recounted how he: 


went to the morning service, and did not find 
a single person in the church except those 
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officiating. It is not the first time we have observed 
this dissertion of the metropolitan churches... 
This church seems to lose in zeal and fervour what 
the sectaries have gained; and the regular clergy 
are accused of giving themselves too little trouble 
in the cause.# 


In 1826 William Cobbett visited Salisbury and 
wrote: 


Yesterday morning I went into the cathedral at 
Salisbury about 7 o’clock. When I got into the 
nave of the church, and was looking up and 
admiring the columns and the roof, I head a sort 
of humming, in some place which appeared to be 
in the transept of the building... I at last turned 
in at a doorway to my left, where I found a priest 
and his congregation assembled. It was a parson 
of some sort, with a white covering on him, and 
five women and four men: when I arrived there 
were five couples of us. I joined the congregation 
until they came to the litany; and, then, being 
monstrously hungry, I did not think myself bound 
to stay any longer.*° 


With Byng and Cobbett it is difficult to 
disentangle their opinion of the services they 
attended from their censure of cathedral chapters 
and idle clerics generally. Barrett’s conclusion is 
that: 


Cathedrals in the early 19th century were therefore 
not quite so moribund as William Cobbett believed 
.... Nevertheless, there were many individuals 
of cathedral chapters who brought nothing but 
notoriety to the close. The chief abuses in the 
cathedral system were non-residence, pluralism, 
nepotism and general worldliness.* 


Nigel Yates has been much kinder to cathedral 
worship in the 17th and 18th centuries, though he 
admits problems in the early 19th century: 


In modern times cathedrals have tended to 
reflect, and indeed to set the pattern for, the 
norms in Anglican worship. This, however, 
is a comparatively recent development. ... In 
the 17th and 18th centuries the standards of 
worship in cathedrals tended to be considerably 
in advance of those in parish churches ... By the 
19th century cathedrals had become bastions of 
entrenched conservatism, and were well behind 
parish churches in adapting to the new liturgical 
ideas that had begun to be introduced by both 
Evangelicals and the radical high churchman who 
allied themselves, to a greater or lesser extent, with 
the leaders of the Oxford Movement.” 


It would appear from these comments that 
generally speaking cathedrals were carefully 
maintained and, for the period, the worship was 
of a reasonable standard, indeed, sometimes rather 
good. In this Salisbury is no exception. It is true that 
contemporary comments were often exaggerated, 
but revisionist historians, in their efforts to correct 
these imbalances, have sometimes chosen to ignore 
the evidence that does not support their case. 


Social habits and lifestyle 


Prebendaries enjoyed hospitality and lavish formal 
meals on special occasions, and a social round in 
the Close with music and entertainment. Official 
hospitality was exercised at collations, annual audits, 
coming into residence, and episcopal Visitations. 
At Salisbury prebendaries becoming canons 
residentiary swore to offer hospitality regularly to 
junior ministers and boys serving the cathedral, 
the poor, and strangers,** and upon admission to 
residence, each canon had to provide a feast at his 
house for the bishop, canons and lesser clergy or 
pay a fine of £40 to the cathedral fabric fund.” In 
1635 the Dean, Richard Baylie, had been likened to 
a cardinal for the lavishness of his hospitality, and 
there is no reason to think he was unique.”° 

Salisbury in the 18th century was at the height 
of its fame as a centre of music and fashion, and 
the cathedral clergy and choir played a leading part 
in the many musical activities. The installation 
of the new organ by Renatus Harris in 1710 was a 
significant event for the whole community. Music 
meetings were held at the canons’ houses, and all 
these activities were supported by a lively, intelligent, 
and fashionable society which had its centre around 
the cathedral and which took much interest in its 
sermons and services. Large congregations attended 
on Sundays, on festivals and during the period of 
Lent.*! 

Thomas Naish himself seems to have been a 
cultured man and what he said in his sermon to the 
‘Society of Musick Lovers’ in 1700 of music might 
be applied to the religious culture of that age in 
Salisbury and in general: 


now, as the true pleasures of life consists in the 
due and regular obedience of our passions, so 
musick serves to bring them into harmony and 
order ... It abateth spleen and hatred, and removes 
melancholy and despair, and makes man easie 
within himself. 
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Philip Barrett has given a good illustration of the 
hospitality enjoyed by the Salisbury prebendaries a 
century later as recorded by John Fisher, residentiary 
1819-32: 


Dining in each other’s houses in the close was 
clearly taken very seriously at Salisbury in the 
early years of the century. John Fisher wrote to 
John Constable in 1822: ‘So belly devoted are the 
good people here that they look upon it as a sort of 
duty imposed on the Canons-in-residence, to dine 
out or give a dinner every day as punctually as he 
goes to church’. 


Magistrates 


Few residentiaries became magistrates, and one of 
these expressed the difficulty of combining both 
‘careers’ in a pamphlet written in 1830. William Lisle 
Bowles (1762-1850) was made canon residentiary of 
Salisbury in 1828 (Figure 3). His sermons are notable 
for their dignity and simplicity of style and several 
honours were bestowed upon him. He was also an 
active but lenient magistrate.** Bowles contended 
that the ‘offices’ of a clergyman and magistrate are 
‘so far distinct, that, except in cases of necessity, and 
for the good of the community, I would not wish to 
see a Minister preaching on Sunday, and sending 
a poacher to prison, or taking the examination of 
a frail parish damsel, on Monday’.» The difficulty 
described by Bowles is so obviously a problem 
that it may be wondered why the clergy became 
magistrates in the first place. To answer this question 
it is essential to understand how the Georgian clergy 
saw their role. Peter Virgin suggests: “The central 
emphasis was upon attainment of status, not upon 
development of a set of professional skills.’ Like 
lawyers and doctors of the time, 18th century English 
clergy wanted to be seen as gentlemen rather than 
professionals.°° But they may have been motivated 
by their belief that the Established Church had a 
moral duty to support stable government. 


Literary achievements 


The 18th century saw a huge growth in publishing 
once state censorship was abandoned. William 
Gibson has estimated that the single largest body 
of published work in the eighteenth century was 
religious, making up 50,000 titles. Over 8,800 
sermons were published between 1660 and 1751, 
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Fig. 3 W. L. Bowles. (National Portrait Gallery, London) 


an average of over ninety a year. From 1700 to 1790 
something in the region of 230 religious books were 
published every year, and in the first eight years of 
the century 1,152 religious books left the presses. 
The market was dominated by Anglican authors, 
and in 1700 some 2,500 Anglican sermons were in 
print.” 

An examination of the writings of the seventeen 
Salisbury canons who published indicates the 
usual crop of published sermons, but there is other 
material as well, and a brief summary will give some 
indication of the range. 


Table 14: Published Works of Seventeen Salisbury Canons. 
Sources: As per Table 1 


Controversy and Politics Za 
History and Biography 
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This means that nearly 23% of the canons 
published at least one work, similar to those of 
Winchester (20%). Daniel Whitby was responsible 
for nearly 50 publications. There are no scientists 
among them, but William Coxe could claim to 
be one of the greatest travel writers of the time. 
Apart from Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark (1784), he continued his writings with 
Travels in Switzerland and the Country of the Grisons 
(1776-87) and An Historical Tour in Monmouthshire 
(1801). Coxe was made a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London and a member of learned 
societies in Copenhagen and St Petersburg. He went 
on to publish other works which established him as 
a reputable historian, one of the fathers of modern 
biography.” 


Conclusion 


The residentiary canons of Salisbury emerged from 
families whose fathers might be described as gentry 
or clergy, and clergy dynasties were increasing 
during the period. Patronage and marriage play an 
important part of these developments, paving the 
way for a clergy profession by the end of the period 
of study. More went to Oxford than Cambridge, 
and a good proportion earned higher degrees and 
were college fellows. They tended to live rather 
longer than their fellow incumbents, were instituted 
between the ages of 40 and 60, and usually ceased 
by death or preferment. Patronage was largely royal 
in the early years but increasingly clerical, with an 
ongoing proportion of aristocratic and parliamentary 
influence. Financial gain was an important part of 
the lifestyle of the many pluralists under review but 
whereas Winchester men had equal shares, those of 
Salisbury had very varying amounts according to 
their prebends. 

Residence was demanded by statute but 
exemptions were granted. Pluralism and absenteeism 
did not necessarily reflect idleness, and men moved 
from one preferment to another and, through 
colleagues and curates, providing as much cover as 
was expected by the average lay person, at least until 
the 19th century. A study of meetings in the period 
shows Winchester having far less than Salisbury, 
but the business seems to have been consistent. In 
cathedrals generally there was a local group which 
reconstituted itself during the decades and provided 
the few regulars who in practice kept the ‘show on 
the road’. In the end it was the conscientiousness 


of individuals who made the difference rather than 
any other factor. 18th-century English cathedral 
clergy have had a bad name for torpor, slackness, 
resistance to change, worldliness, non-residence and 
pluralism. Kathleen Edwards claims this is not true 
at Salisbury, for the customs of canonical residence 
were inherited and practically no change was made 
to them. Pluralism had been well established for 
centuries; most of the canons and prebendaries held 
at least one benefice with cure of souls outside the 
cathedral and prebends at other cathedrals. This 
was no more than their predecessors had done in the 
preceding three hundred years. In some ways, there 
was lively activity in the 18th century Close rather 
than torpor or quiet, and not all this activity was of 
a secular character.*° 

The lifestyle of the prebendary was clearly 
desirable and increasingly reflected that of the 
gentry as they became more assimilated into that 
social status. Hospitality was important and there 
is indication of much social interaction with music, 
cards, coffee houses and dinners providing key notes 
to the lives recorded. There is evidence ofa ‘set’ being 
established in and around the Close, with families 
creating their own social setting. This section of the 
paper is based, in the main, upon printed sources; 
further research into other sources, e.g. fire insurance 
policies, newspaper advertisements, sale catalogues 
and subscription lists, would reveal still more about 
their lifestyle. 

Few were magistrates like their parochial peers, 
and it is clear that as the period drew on it became 
less favourable for clergy to be seen both as pastors 
and prison providers. The clergy reviewed were 
certainly affected by the Restoration, the Glorious 
Revolution and the Whig and Tory factions of the 
eighteenth century. They were also embroiled in 
theological controversy, but their huge loyalty to 
the Church of England was paramount. A significant 
number of Canons were literary figures, but what 
is of great interest is that, apart from the obvious 
collections of sermons which were published, they 
included authors who both had the time and energy 
to write on a whole range of divergent subjects. 
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Appendix 


Books published by Salisbury Prebendaries 


RICHARD BAYLIE (1585-1667) Dean 1635-67 
Poems contributed to collective university volumes 
between 1633 and 1662 


JOHN EARLE (1598x1601-1665) Canon Residentiary 
1663-5 

A poem on the return of Prince Charles from his jaunt to 
the Spanish court in 1623 

A short poem on Sir John Burroughs, killed in the August 
1626 expedition to the Ile de Rhé 

Microcosmographie, or, A Peece of the World Discovered in 
Essayes and Characters (London, 1628) 

A short poem on the death of William Herbert (1630) 

(Edited) Richard Hooker’s The Laws of Ecclesiastical Politie 
(ND) 

A poem on the death in 1616 of Francis Beaumont the 
dramatist (subsequently published in Poems by Francis 
Beaumont, Gent., 1640) 

(Edited) Eikon basilike (London, 1649) 

Hortus Mertonensis (A Latin poem first printed in John 
Aubrey’s Natural History and Antiquities of the County 
of Surrey, London, 1719) 


RICHARD DRAKE (1609-1681) Canon Residentiary 
1666-81 

Latin verses to the preface of Robert Shelford’s Five Pious 
and Learned Discourses (Cambridge, 1635) 

A Manual of the Private Devotions and Meditations of ... 
Lancelot Andrews ... Translated out of a fair Greek ms. of 
his amanuensis (London, 1648) 

Latin autobiography, covering his life to 1658 


WILLIAM CREED (1614/15-1663) Canon Residentiary 
1660-63 

The refuter refuted, or, Doctor Hammond’s Exteveotepov 
defended against the impertinent cavils of Mr. Henry Feanes 
(London, 1660) 

Two sermons: fudah’s Return to their Allegiance: and David’s 
Returne to his Crown and Kingdom: preached in St Mary 
Woolchurch, London, on the day of thanksgiving for 
the king’s return; and Fudah’s Purging in the Melting 
Pot: preached at the Wiltshire assizes in September 
(London, 1660) 


RALPH BRIDEOAKE (1613-1678) Dean 1667-75 

Verses for Musarum Oxoniensium charisteria pro regina Maria 
recens e nixus laboriosi discrimine recepta (Oxford, 1638) 

(Edited) a work by Thomas Jackson, president of Corpus 
Christi College (1638) 

Verses dedicated to the dramatist Thomas Randolph 
(ND) 

Articles to be Inquired of, within the Peculiar Jurisdiction of Dr. 
R. Brideoake, Dean of Sarum, etc. B.L (London, 1671) 

Two elegies on the death of Master Ben Jonson (ND) 


THOMAS PIERCE (1621/2-1691) Dean 1675-91 

A third and fourth part of Pegasus: taught by Bankes his Ghost 
to dance in the Dorick Mood To the tune of Lachryme In 
two letters from Oxford, Fuly 1, 1648 [Signed, Basilius 
Philomusus.] (London, 1648) 

Caroli tov pakapitov nmaAtyyeveoin [In English verse] 
(London, 1649) 

A Correct Copy of some Notes Concerning God’s Decrees, 
Especially of Reprobation (London, 1655) 

The sinner impleaded in his own court, wherein are represented 
the great discouragements from sinning which the sinner 
receiveth from sin itself (London, 1656) 

The Divine Philanthropie defended against the declamatory 
attempts of certain late-printed papers [by W. Barlee] 
entitld “A Correptory Correction”; in vindication of some 
notes concerning Gods Decrees, especially of Reprobation 
(London, 1657) 

The Christians rescue from the grand error of the Heathen 
(touching the fatal necessity of all events) and the dismal 
consequences thereof which have slily crept into the Church. 
In several defences of some notes writ to vindicate the 
primitive and scriptural doctrine of Gods decrees (London, 
1658) 

The Divine Purity Defended: or, a vindication of some “Notes 
concerning God’s Decrees,” especially of reprobation, from 
the censure of D. Reynolds in his epistolatory preface to Mr 
Barlee’s Correptory Correction (London, 1658) 

The New Discoverer discovered: by way of answer to Mr 
Baxter in his pretended discovery of the Grotian Religion 
... To which is added, an appendix conteining a rejoynder 
to diverse things both in the Key for Catholicks and in the 
... Disputations about Church-Government and Worship, 
&c. Together with a letter to ... Dr. Heylin concerning Mr. 
Hickman and Mr Bagshaw (London, 1659) 

England’s Season for reformation of Life: a sermon [on Rom. 
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xi. 12] delivered in St. Paul’s Church, London, on the 
Sunday next following His Sacred Majesties Restauration 
(London, 1660) 

An impartial Inquiry into the Nature of Sin: in which are ... 
proved its positive entity or being, the true original of its 
existence, the essentiall parts of its composition, by reason, 
authority ..., the adversaries’ confessions and contradictions, 
the judgement of experience and common sense; party 
extorted by Mr Hickman’s Challenge ... To which is added 
an appendix in vindication of Doctor Hammond; with the 
concurrence of Doctor Sanderson ... After all a postscript 
concerning some dealings of Mr Baxter (London, 1660) 

Concio Synodica [on Acts xv. 28] ad Clerum Anglicanum ex 
Provincia presertim Cantuariensi ... habita VIII. idus 
Maias 1661 (London, 1661) 

A Sermon [on Deut. vi. 12] preached ... before the ... House of 
Commons ... upon the anniversary day of the King’s and 
Kingdomes restauration (London, 1661) 

A True Account of the Proceedings, and of the Grounds of the 
Proceedings (1663) 

The Primitive Rule of Reformation. Delivered in a sermon 
[on Matt. xix. 8] before His Majesty ... Feb. 1, 1662, in 
vindication of our Church against the novelties of Rome 
(London, 1663) 

A Collection of Sermons upon several occasions (Oxford, 
1671) 

A Seasonable Caveat against the Dangers of Credulity in Our 
Trusting the Spirits Before We Try them; delivered in a 
sermon before the King at White-Hall on the first Sunday 
in February, 1678/9, etc (Oxford, 1679) 

A Decad of Caveats to the People of England, etc (Oxford, 
1679) 

Pacificatorium Orthodoxe Theologie Corpusculum, sive brevis 
Funiorum Sacris Ordinibus Initiandorum ad sanam 
doctrinam vereque Christianam manuductio, etc (London, 
1683) 

A Vindication of the King’s Sovereign Right (1683) 

Secunde huic editioni accesserunt ppovtidec devtepar, de 
perfectissimo Dei cultu ad Normam Divinam exigendo 
(London, 1685) 

The law and equity of the Gospel. Or The goodness of Our Lord 
as a legislator. Delivered first from the pulpit in two plain 
sermons ... To which is added, The grand inquiry to be made 
in these inquisitive times ... As also An improvement of that 
inquiry ... And A spiritual prognostick of Fesus Christ’s 
second advent to judge the world. Lastly A preservative 
against ambition (London, 1686) 

Articles to be enquired of within the peculiar Furisdiction of 
Dr. T. Pierce, Dean of Sarum at his Triennial Visitation 
(Oxford, 1688) 

Rationes serenissimi Caroli, tov LAKAPLTOD HEYAAOLAPTOPOG 
contra affectatam Curia, que dicebatur, fustitie 
jurisdictionem, etc. [Translated by Thomas Pierce, Dean 
of Salisbury. Followed by his elegy on Charles I. and by 
other Royalist epitaphs and poems.] (1690) 

Death consider’d as a Door to a Life of Glory. Penn’d for the 
comfort of serious mourners, and occasion’d by the funerals 
of several friends ... and of the author’s own funeral in 
antecessum (London, 1690) 


WILLIAM LLOYD (1627-1717) Canon Residentiary 
(1674-80 

The Late Apology in behalf of the Papists’ ... Answered 
(1668) 

A seasonable discourse shewing the necessity of maintaining 
the established religion, in opposition to Popery (London, 
1673) 

A conference between two Protestants and a Papist; occasion’d 
by the late Seasonable discourse [1.e. the work by W. Lloyd 
himself] (London, 1673) 

A reasonable defence of the Seasonable discourse: shewing 
the necessity of maintaining the established religion in 
opposition to Popery. Or A reply to a treatise, called A full 
answer and confutation of a scandalous pamphlet, &c. 
(London, 1674) 

Considerations Touching the True Way to Suppress Popery 
in this Kingdom ... On occasion whereof is inserted an 
historical account of the Reformation here in England 
(London, 1676) 

History of the government of the church as it was in Great 
Britain, when they first received the Christian religion, 
a defence of the episcopal governance of the early British 
church (1684) 

A Discourse of God’s Ways of Disposing of Kingdoms (London, 
1691) 


DANIEL WHITBY (1637/8-1726) Canon Residentiary 
1676-1726 

Romish Doctrines not from the beginning, or a reply to what S. C. 
(or Serenus Cressy) a Roman Catholick hath returned to Dr. 
Pierce’s sermon preached before His Majesty at Whitehall, 
in vindication of our Church against the novelties of Rome 
(London, 1664) 

Aoc tov ot@: or, an answer to Sure Footing so far as Mr. W 
1s concerned in it. Wherein the Rule and Guide of Faith, ... 
are ... vindicated from the exceptions of Mr. Serjeant, and 
petty flirts of Fiat Lux. Together with an answer to Five 
Questions propounded by a Roman Catholick. By D. W 
(2 parts, Oxford, 1666) 

Aoyos tng totems, or an endeavour to evince the certainty 
of Christian Faith in generall, and of the Resurrection of 
Christ in particular (Oxford, 1671) 

A Discourse concerning the Idolatry of the Church of Rome: 
wherein the Charge 1s justified, and the pretended Refutation 
[by T. G. 1.e. T. Godden] of Dr. Stillingfleet’s Discourse is 
answered (London, 1674) 

The absurdity and idolatry of Host-worship proved. ... Also... an 
appendix against Transubstantiation; with some reflexions 
[in a sermon on John vii. 47-49] on a late Popish book 
called The guide in controversies (London, 1679) 

Discourse concerning the laws ecclesiastical and civil made 
against hereticks by popes, emperors and kings approved 
by the Church of Rome shewing what Protestant subjects 
may expect to suffer under a Popish prince, etc. By a cordial 
friend to the Protestant Religion now by law established, etc 
(London, 1682) 

The Protestant Reconciler, humbly pleading for condescention to 
Dissenting Brethren, in things indifferent and unnecessary, 
for the sake of peace ... By a Well-Wisher to the Churches 
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peace (London, 1683) 

Ethices compendium, in usum academicae juventutis (Oxford, 
1684) 

A Vindication of the Rights of Ecclesiastical Authority: being 
an answer to the first part of the Protestant Reconciler 
(London, 1685) 

Three sermons preach’d at Salisbury, etc (3 parts, London, 
1685) 

A treatise in confutation of the Latin service practised, and, by 
the order of the Trent Council, continued in the Church of 
Rome (London, 1687) 

The errors of the Church of Rome: or, A demonstration, that 
that Church and her Councils have actually erred, etc 
(London, 1687) 

The fallibility of the Roman Church, demonstrated from the 
manifest error of the 2d Nicene & Trent Councils, which 
assert that the veneration and honorary worship of images, is 
a tradition primitive and apostolical (London, 1687) 

A demonstration that the Church of Rome, and her Councils have 
erred: by shewing, that the Councils of Constance, Basil, 
and Trent, have, in all their decrees touching communion in 
one kind, contradicted the received doctrine of the Church of 
Christ. With an appendix, in answer to the XXTI. chapter of 
the author of A Papist misrepresented, and represented [1.e. 
the work by Fohn Gother] (London, 1688) 

A Treatise of Traditions, etc. (With an answer to the arguments of 
Mr. Mumford for traditions.) (2 parts, London, 1688-9) 

Obedience due to the present King, notwithstanding our oaths 
to the former. Written by a divine of the Church of England 
(London, 1689) 

A Letter from a City-Minister [signed, N. or M.] to a Member 
of ... Parliament, concerning the present affairs; being a 
vindication of the Church of England Clergy, for their 
owning and praying for King William and Queen Mary 
(London, 1689) 

Agreement betwixt the Present and the Former Government: 
or, a Discourse of this Monarchy, whether elective or 
hereditary? ... By a Divine of the Church of England 
the author of a little tract entituled “Obedience due to the 
present King, notwithstanding our oaths to the former.” 
(London, 1689) 

An historical account of some things relating to the nature of the 
English government, and the conceptions which our fore- 
fathers had of it. With some inferences thence made for the 
satisfaction of those who scruple the Oath of Allegiance to 
King William and Queen Mary (London, 1690) 

A Discourse confirming the truth and certainty of the Christian 
Faith from the extraordinary gifts and operations of the Holy 
Ghost, vouchsafed to the Apostles and primitive professors 
of that Faith (London, 1691) 

Tractatus de vera Christi deitate, adversus Ari et Socini hereses 
(Oxford, 1691) 

A Discourse of the Love of God shewing that it is well consistent 
with some love ... of the creature. And answering all the 
arguments of Mr. Norris in his sermon on Matt. 22. 37, 
and of the letters philosophical and divine to the contrary 
(London, 1697) 

Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament (London, 
1700 onwards) 


A sermon [on Matt. xvi. 24, 25] concerning the great duty of 
self-denial, etc (London, 1703) 

A Discourse of the necessity and usefulness of the Christian 
Revelation; by reason of the corruptions of the principles 
of Natural Religion among Jews and Heathens (London, 
1705) 

Some Passages in Dr. Whitby’s Paraphrase and Annotations 
upon the New Testament, contrary to Scripture and the 
receiv'd doctrine of the Church of England (London, 
1706) 

Reflections on some assertions and opinions of Mr. Dodwell, 
contain’d in a book, entituled, An epistolary Discourse, 
proving ... that the Soul is a Principle naturally mortal... to 
which 1s added, An answer to a pamphlet, entituled, Some 
passages on Dr. W-’s Paraphrase, etc (London, 1707) 

Sermons on the Attributes of God (2 volumes, London 1709- 
10) 

A Discourse concerning I. The true import of the words election 
and reprobation ... II. The extent of Christ’s redemption. 
III. The grace of God ... IV. The liberty of the will ... V. 
The perseverance or defectibility of the saints, etc (London, 
1710) 

Absolute Election and its dependent doctrines examined and 
disproved: being a summary of Dr. W.’s Discourse on the 
Five Points (Carmarthen, 1710) 

Four discourses, shewing I. That the Apostle’s words, Romans 
the ninth, have no relation to any personal election or 
reprobation. II. That the election mentioned in St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Gentiles is only that of the Gentiles to be 
God’s Church and people. III. That these two assertions of 
Dr. John Edwards viz (1) that God’s fore-knowledge of all 
futurities depends on his decree ... (2) that God did, from all 
eternity, decree the commission of all the sins in the world, 
are false ... IV. Being a vindication of my annotations from 
the Doctor’s cavils. To which 1s added as an appendix, A 
short answer to the Doctor’s Discourse concerning the fixed 
term of human life (London, 1710) 

Examen variantium lectionum Milli (London, 1710) 

A Short View of Dr. Beveridge’s Writings, which may serve as 
a preliminary discourse to an examination of his Articles 
(London, 1711) 

Tractatus de Imputatione Divina Peccati Adami posteris ejus 
universis in reatum (London, 1711) 

A Full Answer to the Arguments of the Reverend Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards for the opinion of St. Austin concerning the 
Imputation of the first Sin of Adam for guilt to all his 
posterity; proving that doctrine to be contrary, I. To the 
common principes of mankind, IT. To the clear evidence of 
reason, etc (London, 1712) 

Dissertatio de S. scripturarum interpretatione secundum patrum 
commentarios (London, 1714) 

A Discourse, shewing that the expositions which the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers have given of the texts alleged against the Reverend 
Dr. Clarke [i.e. against “The Scripture-Doctrine of the 
Trinity”] by a Learned Layman [Fames Knight] are more 
agreeable to the interpretations of Dr. Clarke, than to the 
interpretations of that learned Layman. By a Clergyman in 
the Country (London, 1714) 

HAoyikn AatpEra or, a sermon [on Luke xit. 57] proving 
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that reason is to be our guide in the choice of our religion 
(London, 1714) 

A Dissuasive from Enquiring into the Doctrine of the Trinity 
... (London, 1714) 

A sermon [on Matt. xxiii. 7-10] preach’d at the Cathedral Church 
of Sarum, November 5th, 1715 (Salisbury, 1716) 

A True Account and confutation of the doctrine of the Sabellians 
(London, 1716) 

An answer to the Reverend Dr. Snape’s second letter to the ... 
Bishop of Bangor (London, 1717) 

Disquisitiones modestae in clarissimi Bulli defensionem fidei 
Nicaenae (London, 1718) 

A Defense of the Propositions contain’d in the ... Bishop of 
Bangor’s Sermon [on the Kingdom of Christ]; ... and also 
of what is said in his Preservative concerning Real Sincerity 
and our title to the favour of God (London, 1718) 

Sermons on several occasions: ... Also an appendix, proving that 
there can be no assurance of an uninterrupted succession of 
bishops presbyters, and deacons, from the days of the Apostles, 
to our present times, etc (London, 1720) 

A Reply to Dr. Waterland’s objections against Dr. Whitby’s 
Disquisitiones Modesta, etc (London, 1720) 

Examen variantium lectionum F. Millii ... in Novum 
Testamentum. ... Cum prefatione S. Havercampi, etc 
(Lyons, 1724) 

XII. sermons ... To which are added, two sermons: the one [on 
Jude v. 8] concerning the incapacity of a Popish prince to 
govern a Protestant kingdom; the other [on Luke ix. 55, 56] 
concerning the inhuman barbarities of the Church of Rome 
to all whom they call hereticks (London, 1726) 

Yotepat Ppovtidec, or, the Last Thoughts of Dr. Whitby; 
containing his correction of several passages in his 
commentary on the New Testament. To which are added, 
Five Discourses (London, 1727) 


PETER ALLIX (1641-1717) Canon Residentiary 1695- 
1717 

Dissertatio de Trisagii origine, authore Petro A. V. D. M. [i.e. 
Petro Allix, Verbi Det Ministro.] (Rouen, 1674) 

Les maximes du vrai Chrétien (Charenton, 1678) 

Dissertationes tres. I. De sanguine D. N. Fesu Christi. ad 
epist. 146. S. Augustini. IT. De conciliorum quorumvis 
definitionibus expendendis. III. De Tertulliani vita & 
scriptis (Paris, 1680) 

Preparation a la Sainte Cene (Charenton, 1682) 

Pseaumes qui se chantent les jours de cene. Avec des preparations, 
& prieres devant et apres la Communion (Charenton, 
1682) 

Expostulatio de nupera epistole S. Foannis Chrysostomi ad 
Caesarium Monachum adversus Apollinarii heresim 
suppressione, ad clarissimum virum Jo. Hampdenium 
(1682) 

An Account of the Private League between K. Charles IT. and 
the French King, to establish Popery in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; chiefly taken from the History of the Dutch War 
[1.e. the “Historia della guerra d’Olanda”, of G. B. Primi 
Visconti, Count di San Maiole] (Paris, 1682) 

Douze Sermons de P. A., Ministre du Saint Evangile, sur divers 


textes. (Rotterdam, 1685) 

Reflexions sur les livres de l’Ecriture Sainte, pour etablir la 
verite de la religion chretienne (2 volumes, London, 
1687, 1689) 

Farewell sermon on leaving France: Ladieu de St Paul aux 
Ephésiens (1688) 

Reflexions upon the Books of The Holy Scripture, to establish 
the truth of the Christian Religion (English edition, 
London, 1688) 

A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper. To which are added, 
Maxims of true Christianity ... Englished by P Lorrain. 
EP (London, 1688) 

A Discourse concerning the merit of good works (London, 
1688) 

An historical Discourse concerning the necessity of the Minister’s 
Intention to administring the Sacraments (London, 
1688) 

A discourse concerning penance. Shewing how the doctrine 
of it, in the Church of Rome, makes void true repentance 
(London, 1688) 

An Examination of the Scruples of those who Refuse to Take the 
Oath of Allegiance, By a divine of the Church of England 
(London, 1689) 

Some Considerations touching Succession and Allegiance 
(London, 1689) 

Reflections upon the Opinions of some Modern Divines, 
concerning the nature of Government in general, and that 
of England in particular. With an appendix ... Containing 
I. The Seventy fifth Canon of the Council of Toledo. IT. 
The Original Articles in Latin, out of which the Magna 
Charta of King Fohn was framed. IIT. The true Magna 
Charta of King Fohn in French ... All three Englished 
(London, 1689) 

A Letter to a Friend Concerning the Behaviour of Christians 
under Various Revolutions (1689) 

An Account of the Reasons which induced Charles IT. King of 
England to declare War against the States-General of the 
United Provinces in 1672. And of the private league which 
he entred into at the same time with the French King to 
carry it on. And to establish Popery in England, Scotland, 
& Ireland. As they are set down in the History of the Dutch 
War [1.e. the “Historia della guerra d’Olanda” of G. B. 
Primi Visconti, Count di San Maiole]; printed in French at 
Paris, with the priviledg of the French King in 1682. Which 
book he caused to be immediately suppressed at the instance 
of the English ambassador (London, 1689) 

An Account of the Private League betwixt the Late King James 
the Second and the French King (1689) 

A Letter from a French Lawyer to an English Gentleman 
(1689) 

Reflections upon the Opinions of some Modern Divines 
Concerning the Nature of Government (1689) 

Some Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Ancient 
Churches of Piedmont (London, 1689) 

Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Ancient Churches 
of the Albigenses (London, 1692) 

Animadversions on Mr Hills Book (London, 1695) 

The Judgement of the Ancient Fewish Church Against the 
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Unitarians, in the controversy upon the Holy Trinity, and 
the divinity of our blessed Saviour ... By a Divine of the 
Church of England (London, 1699) 

De Messie duplici adventu dissertationes due, adversus Fudeéos 
(London, 1701) 

The Book of Psalms, with the argument of each Psalm, and ... 
general rules for the interpretation of this sacred book. By a 
Divine of the Church of England (London, 1701) 

Tov navu kop. Nectaru Patriarche Hierosolymitani Confutatio 
imperu Pape in Ecclesiam. Per [1.e. translated into Latin 
by] Petrum Alhix (London, 1702) 

An examination of several Scripture Prophecies, etc...which... 
Mr. Whiston hath applyed to the times after the coming of 
the Messiah (London, 1707) 

Dissertatio de Fesu Christi Domini Nostri anno & mense natali 
(London, 1707) 

Two Treatises: I. A Confutation of the Hopes of the Fews 
concerning the Last Redemption. [An examination, with an 
English translation, of the eighth treatise of Sepher Emunoth 
of Se’adhyah ben Foseph.] IT. An Answer to Mr. Whiston’s 
Late Treatise on the Revelations, etc (London, 1707) 

Diatriba de anno & mense natali Jesu Christi. In qua omnia quae 
ex historia erui possunt ad hujus argumenti dilucidationem 
facientia, accurate discutiuntur; & precipui veterum ac 
neotericorum errores huc pertinentes refellunt (London, 
1710) 

Remarks upon Some Places of Mr. Whiston’s Books, either 
printed or in manuscript (London, 1711) 


EDWARD YOUNG (1641/2-1705) Dean 1702-05 

A sermon [on Psalm lit. 7] preached before ... the Lord Mayor 
... Feb. 17, 1677/8 (London, 1678) 

A Sermon [on fohn xv. 22] preached before his majesty at 
Whitehall, 29 Dec. 1678 (London, 1679) 

A sermon [on Matt. v. 3] preached before ... the Lord Mayor ... 
Feb. 4, 1682 (London, 1683) 

A Sermon [on 2 Tim. 1. 5] preached at ... the consecration of ... 
Thomas [Ken] lord Bishop of Bath and Wells (London, 
1685) 

Amoris Christiani wwnpovevtikov: sive concio ad clerum, 
habita in visitatione metropolitica ecclesie cathedralis 
Sarum, etc (London, 1686) 

A sermon [on Fohn xvi. 31, 32] exhorting to Union in Religion, 
etc (London, 1688) 

The Idea of Christian Love. Being a translation at the instance 
of Mr. Waller, of a Latin sermon upon John xiii. 34, 35, 
preached by ... E. Y. With a large paraphrase of Mr. 
Waller’s Poem of Divine Love. To which are added some 
copies of verses from ... Mrs. Wharton, with others to her 
(London, 1688) 

A sermon [on Fob xxviii. 28] concerning the wisdom of fearing 
God, etc (London, 1693) 

A Sermon [on 1 Thess. iv. 18] preached before the Queen, at 
Whitehall, etc (London, 1693) 

A Sermon on Fob xxviti.28 concerning the Wisdom of Fearing 
God (London, 1693) 

The Great Advertisement, that a religious life is the best way 
to present happiness: in two sermons [on Psal. xxxvit. 4] 


preached at Whitehall, etc (London, 1694) 

Priety’s Address to the Magistrate. Delivered in a sermon [on 1 
Tim. 11. 2] (London, 1695) 

Two Assize Sermons [on Heb. iv. 13 and 2 Chron. xix. 6] 
preached at Winchester: the first, Feb. 26, 1694; ... the 
second, Fuly 14, 1686 (London, 1695) 

Two Sermons [on Matt. xxvi. 35] concerning Nature and Grace, 
etc (London, 1700) 

The Wisdom of Believing: in two sermons [on Rom. i. 22] 
(London, 1700) 

The Excellency of Reason, no argument against the Wisdom of 
Believing: or, a censure of the Remarks upon Mr. Young’s 
Discourses (London, 1701) 

The excellency of Human Understanding, an argument that the 
regular use of reason 1s not contrary to the veneration due 
to Holy Scripture ... in answer to the pretended Censure of 
the Remarks upon Mr. Young’s two Discourses (London, 
1702) 

The Life of ... John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, compiled 
from the minutes of ... Mr Young, ... Dean of Salisbury. By 
F. H., M.A. With many curious memoirs, communicated by 
... Gilbert, Bishop of Sarum (London, 1717) 


MICHAEL GEDDES (c.1647-1713) Canon Residentiary 
1699-1712 

The history of the church of Malabar, from the time of its being 
discover’d by the Portuguezes in the year 1501 (London, 
1694) 

The Church-History of Ethiopia (London, 1696) 

The Council of Trent No Free Assembly (London, 1697) 

Miscellaneous Tracts (London, 1702-06, 1709-14, and 
1730) 

Several Tracts Against Popery (London, 1715) 

The most Celebrated Popish Ecclesiastical Romance, being the 
Life of Veronica, of Milan (London, 1716) 


WILLIAM DODWELL (1709-1785) Canon Residentiary 
1754-85 

The eternity of future punishment asserted and vindicated: two 
sermons preached before the University of Oxford on Sunday, 
21 Mar 1741 (Oxford, 1743) 

The desirableness of the Christian faith illustrated and applied 
on I Peter i.8 (Oxford, 1744) 

Two sermons on I Peter iii. 15 on the nature, procedure, and 
effects of a rational faith, preached before the University of 
Oxford, 11 March and 24 Fune 1744 (Oxford, 1745). 

The Practical Influence of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
Represented A Sermon (Oxford, 1745) 

Dissertation on Fephthah’s Vow, Occasioned by Rev. William 
Romaine’s Sermon on the Subject (London, 1745) 

Practical Discourses on Moral Subjects (London, 1748-9) 

A free answer to Dr Middleton’s free inquiry into the miraculous 
powers of the primitive church (London, 1749) 

Letter to the Author of Considerations on the Act to Prevent 
Clandestine Marriages, with a postscript prompted by 
Stebbing’s Enquiry into the Annulling Clauses (London, 
1755) 

The Doctrine of a Particular Providence Stated, Confirmed, 
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Defended and Applied in Two Sermons (1760) 

A charge delivered to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Berks. at 
the late visitation, in May 1764 (London, 1764) 

The sick man’s companion, or, The clergyman’s assistant in 
visiting the sick, with a dissertation on prayer (London 
and Oxford, 1767) 

Three Charges on the Athanasian Creed (Oxford, 1802) 


CHARLES MOSS (1711-1802) Canon Residentiary 
1786-97 

The sequel [by Bishop Moss] of the Tryal of the Witnesses of the 
Resurrection. Being an answer to the exceptions of a late 
pamphlet, entitled, The Resurrection of Fesus considered by 
a Moral Philosopher [by P Annet]. Revised by the Author of 
the Tryal of the Witnesses [T- Sherlock] (London, 1749) 


WALTER KERRICH (-1803) Canon Residentiary 
1777-1803 
Sermons (ND) 


WILLIAM COXE (1747-1828) Canon Residentiary 
1804-28 

Travels in Russia (London, 1772) 

Travels in Switzerland and the Country of the Grisons (3 
volumes, London, 1776-87) 

Sketches of the Natural, Civil, and Political State of 
Swisserland; in a series of letters to William Melmoth, Esq 
(London, 1779) 

Account of the Prisons and Hospitals in Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark. With occasional remarks on the different modes 
of punishments in those countries (London, 1781) 

Travels in Norway (London, 1782) 

Travels in Denmark (London, 1783-4) 

Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden and Denmark (Dublin, 
1784) 

An account of the Russian discoveries between Asia and America 
to which are added the conquest of Siberia and the history of 
the transactions and commerce between Russia and China 
(London, 1787) 

4 comparative view of the Russian discoveries with those made 
by Captains Cook and Clerke and a sketch of what remains 
to be ascertained by future navigators (London, 1787) 

A Letter to the Rev. Richard Price, D.D. ... upon his “Discourse 
on the Love of our Country,” delivered November 4, 1789, 
to the Society for Commemorating the Revolution in Great 
Britain (London, 1790) 

Explanation of the Church Catechism of the Church of England 
(London, 1792) 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the possession of the Earl of 
Hardwicke (London, 1794) 

A Letter on the Secret Tribunals of Westphalia, addressed to 
Elizabeth, Countess of Pembroke (Salisbury, 1796) 

The Life of John Gay (Salisbury, 1797) 

Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole Selected from his 
correspondence and papers, and connected with the history 
of the times, from 1678 to 1757. Illustrated with portraits 
(London, 1798) 

A Sermon, on the Excellence of British Jurisprudence: 


preached on the tenth of March, 1799, in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury, before the Fudges of Assize (Salis- 
bury, 1799) 

Anecdotes of G. F Handel and 7. C. Smith With select pieces 
of music composed by F. C. Smith, never before published 
(London, 1799) 

An Historical Tour in Monmouthshire; illustrated with views 
by Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart., a new map of the county, and 
other engravings (London, 1801) 

History of the House of Austria : from the foundation of the 
monarchy by Rhodolph of Hapsburgh, to the death of 
Leopold the second: 1218 to 1792 (5 volumes, London, 
1807) 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Sons 
of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on 
Thursday, May 14, 1807 ... To which are added lists of 
the nobility, clergy, and gentry, who have been stewards 
for the feast of the Sons of the Clergy, together with the 
names of the preachers, and the sums collected at the an- 
niversary meetings, since the year 1721 (London, 1808) 

Literary Life and Select Works of Benjamin Stillingfleet 
(London, 1811) 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, from 
the accession of Philip the Fifth to the death of Charles the 
Third: 1700 to 1788. Drawn from original and unpub- 
lished documents (London, 1813) 

Letter to ohn Benett, Esq. of Pyt-House, Wilts, on his Essay 
relative to the Commutation of Tythes, to which was 
adjudged the Bedfordean Gold Medal, by the Bath and 
West of England Society, for the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture ... December 13, 1814 (Salisbury, 1814) 

Replies to the Three Additional Letters of the Rev. William 
Coxe ... on the subject of commutation of tithe (London, 
1816) 

Memoirs of ohn, Duke of Marlborough with his original 
correspondence: collected from the family records at 
Blenheim, and other authentic sources. Illustrated with 
portraits, maps, and military plans (London, 1818) 

Private and Original Correspondence of Charles Talbot, 
Duke of Shrewsbury, with King William, the Leaders 
of the Whig Party and other distinguished statesmen ... 
Illustrated with narratives from the family papers, etc 
(London, 1821) 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and Parmegiano (London, 
1823) 

Memoirs of the Administration of the Right Honourable 
Henry Pelham, collected from the family papers, and 
other authentic documents (London, 1829) 


WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES (1762-1850) Canon Resi- 
dentiary 1828-50 

Calpe obsessa, or, The siege of Gibraltar, a poem (1783) 

Fourteen Sonnets Written Chiefly on Picturesque Spots during 
a Fourney (1789) 

Verses to John Howard, FR.S. on his State of Prisons and 
Lazarettos (Bath, 1789) 

The Grave of Howard A poem (London, 1790) 

Verses on the Benevolent Institution of the Philanthropic So- 
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ciety, for protecting the children of vagrants and criminals 
(Bath and London, 1790) 

Elegy, written at the Hot-Wells, Bristol Addressed to the Revd 
William Howley (Bath and London, 1791) 

Monody, written at Matlock, October 1791 [With other 
poems] (Bath and London, 1791) 

Elegiac Stanzas, written during sickness at Bath. December 
1795 (Bath and London, 1796) 

Hope, an allegorical sketch, on recovering slowly from sickness 
(London, 1796) 

Coombe Ellen: A Poem, Written in Radnorshire, September 
1798 (Bath, 1798) 

St. Michael’s Mount, a poem (Salisbury and Shaftesbury, 
1798) 

The Siege of Gibraltar. Translated from the Latin prize poem 
recited in the Theatre at Oxford, A.D. 1799 (Oxford, 
1799) 

A Sermon preached at the anniversary meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy ... May 7, 1801 ... To which are added, lists of 
the nobility, clergy, and gentry, who have been stewards 
for the feast of the Sons of the Clergy, etc (London, 1801) 

The Sorrows of Switzerland: a poem (Bath and London, 
1801) 

Come to these scenes of peace. A glee for three voices (Lon- 
don, 1802) 

Poems (2 volumes, Bath and London, 1801-3) 

The Picture; verses ... suggested by a magnificent landscape of 
Rubens, in possession of Sir George Beaumont (London, 
1803) 

The Spirit of Discovery; or, the Conquest of the ocean. A 
poem, in five books, with notes, historical and illustrative. 
(To which are added, smaller sea-pieces, and epitaphs 
... and Rubens’ Landscape: a poem, etc.) (Bath and 
London, 1804) 

The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq., in verse and prose. Con- 
taining the principal notes of Drs. Warburton and War- 
ton; illustrations and critical and explanatory remarks by 
Johnson, Wakefield, A. Chalmers ... and others. To which 
are added, now first published, some original letters; with 
additional observations, and memoirs of the life of the 
author (London, 1806) 

Adieu thou darling of my heart; Duett (London, 1808) 

Peoms, never before published, written chiefly at Bremhill, in 
Wiltshire (4 volumes, London, 1809) 

The Missionary: a poem [in eight cantos and in rhymed 
couplets (London, 1813) 

Sermons on some important points respecting the Faith, the 
Feelings ... and the Dispositions of Christians ... To which 
are added, small hymns for charity schools (Bath and 
London, 1815) 

The Plain Bible, and the Protestant Church in England. [A 
sermon.] With reflections on some important subjects of 
existing religious controversy (Bath and London, 1818) 

Thoughts on the Increase of Crimes, the Education of the 
Poor, and the National Schools; in a letter to Sir James 
Mackintosh (Salisbury, 1818) 

Vindicie Wykehamice; or, a Vindication of Winchester Col- 
lege: in a letter to Henry Brougham, Esq; occasioned by 


his Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, on Charitable Abuses 
(Bath and London, 1818) 

The Invariable Principles of Poetry: in a letter addressed to 
Thomas Campbell Esq; occasioned by some critical ob- 
servations in his Specimens of British Poets, particularly 
relating to the poetical character of Pope (London, 1819) 

A Reply to an “Unsentimental Sort of Critic,” the reviewer of 
“Spence’s Anecdotes” in the Quarterly Review for Octo- 
ber 1820 [1.e. Isaac D’Israeli] ... By “One of the Family 
of the Bowleses!!” (Bath, 1820) 

Observations on the Poetical Character of Pope; further eluci- 
dating the “Invariable Principles of Poetry,” &c. With a 
sequel, in reply to Octavius Gilchrist (London, 1820) 

Go beautiful and gentle dove; a song, from an Oratorio 
called the Ark, written and composed by W. L. Bowles 
(London, 1822) 

The Grave of the last Saxon; or, the Legend of the curfew. A 
poem (London, 1822) 

A Voice from St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s; being a few plain 
words addressed ... to the members of both Houses of 
Parliament, on some late accusations against the Church 
Establishment; particularly those contained in number 
LXXV. of the Edinburgh Review ... By a Member of the 
University of Oxford (London, 1823) 

Ellen Gray; or the dead maiden’s curse. A poem, by the late 
Dr. Archibald Macleod [1.e. W. L. Bowles] (Edinburgh, 
1823) 

The Church and Parochial School. A sermon, etc (Colne, 
1823) 

A Final Appeal to the Literary Public, relative to Pope, in 
reply to certain observations of Mr. Roscoe, in his edition 
of that poet’s works. To which are added, some remarks 
on Lord Byron’s conversations, as far as they relate to the 
same subject and the author. In letters to a literary friend 
(London, 1825) 

Lessons in Criticism to William Roscoe, Esq; ... in answer to 
his Letter to the Reverend W. L. Bowles on the character 
and poetry of Pope ... With Further Lessons in Criticism 
to a Quarterly Reviewer (London, 1826) 

The little villager:s verse book; consisting of short verses, for 
children to learn by heart; in which the most familiar im- 
ages of country life are applied to excite the first feelings of 
humanity and piety (London, 1826) 

Paulus Parochialis; or, a Plain and practical view of the 
object, arguments, and connection, of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans: in a series of sermons, etc (Bath, 1826) 

Illustrations of those stupendous monuments of Celtic antiquity 
Avebury and Silbury, and their mysterious origin traced 
by a series of deductive evidence ... Extracted from the 
Parochial History of Bremhill (Calne, 1827) 

Hermes Britannicus. A dissertation on the Celtic deity 
Teutates, the Mercurius of Cesar, in further proof and cor- 
roboration of the origin and designation of the great temple 
at Abury, in Wiltshire (London, 1828) 

The Parochial History of Bremhill, in the County of Wilts; 
containing a particular account, from ... unpublished 
documents, of the Cistercian abbey of Stanley ... with ob- 
servations ... on the origin and establishment of parochial 
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clergy ... wlustrations of the origin and designation of ... 
Avebury, Silbury and Wansdike (London, 1828) 

Days Departed; or, Banwell Hill, a lay of the Severn Sea 
(London, 1828) 

A Word on Cathedral Oratorios, and Clergy-Magistrates, Ad- 
dressed to Lord Mount Cashel (London, 1830) 

The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., deprived Bishop of Bath and 
Wells ... Including some account of the fortunes of Morley, 
Bishop of Winchester, his first patron, etc (2 volumes, 
London, 1830) 

A Few Words, most respectfully addressed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, on the misrepresentations ... respecting 
the property and character of the Cathedral Clergy of the 
Church of England (Salisbury, 1831) 

St. Fohn in Patmos; or, The Last Apostle, a sacred poem 
(Bath, 1832) 

A Last and Summary Answer to the Question “Of what 
use have been, and are, the English cathedral establish- 
ments?” With a vindication of anthems & cathedral 
services; in a letter to Lord Henley [on his “Plan of 
Church Reform”] ... To which is added, an Answer to an 
article in the Edinburgh Review on the relative number 
of learned and eminent characters furnished by the Scotch 
and English churches (London, 1833) 

Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey, in the County of 
Wilts; with memorials of the foundress Ela Countess of 
Salisbury, and of the Earls of Salisbury of the Houses of 
Sarisbury and Longespe, including notices of the mon- 
asteries of Bradenstoke, Heriton and Farley (London, 
1835) 

A Discourse, preached in Salisbury Cathedral, on King 
Charles’s Martyrdom, etc (Salisbury, 1836) 

Some Account of the Last Days of William Chillingworth ... 
with remarks on the character of Cromwell, and the late 
Report of the Church Commissioners (Salisbury, 1836) 

The English Village Church. A sermon, preached at Bremhill, 
Wilts, for the benefit of the Society for Building and 
Repairing Churches; To which are added, a series of 
Discourses, preached in Bowood Chapel, on six subjects, 
from the cartoons of Raphael (London, 1837) 

The Patronage of the English Bishops. Two addresses to the 
House of Lords and Commons of England, and to the 
British Nation, on the proposal of the Church Commis- 
stoners, to transfer to the Bishops, the patronage of Deans 
and Chapters ... With a preface, and dedications to the 
Right Honourable Lord Fohn Russell and the Bishop of 
London (London, 1837) 

Further Observations on the last Report of the Church Com- 
missioners, particularly as respects the patronage of Deans 
and Chapters and Cathedral music (Devizes, 1837) 

Scenes and Shadows of Days Departed, a narrative ac- 
companied with poems of youth and some other poems of 
melancholy and fancy in the journey of life from youth to 


age (London, 1837) 

A Final Defence of the Rights of Patronage in Deans and 
Chapters: being a few plain words in answer to one mate- 
rial part of the Bishop of Bristol and Gloucester’s charge, 
delivered ... August 30th, 1838 (London, 1838) 

On the earliest introduction of the Christian faith, to these 
islands. Intended to be added to the sermon on Paul at 
Athens, as an historical note in sermons on the Cartoons. 
Bremhill, May, 1838 (Calne, 1838) 


HUGH NICHOLAS PEARSON (1776-1856) Dean 
1823-46 

A Sermon [on Matt. ix. 36-38] (1801) 

A Dissertation on the Propagation of Christianity in Asia To 
which is prefixed, a brief historical view of the progress of 
the Gospel in different nations: ... illustrated by a chrono- 
logical chart (Oxford, 1808) 

A Sermon [on Heb. xiii. 7, 8] preached ... on occasion of the 
death of the Rev. F. Venn, etc (Oxford, 1813) 

Sermon [on Acts 11. 42] (1819) 

A Sermon [on Ps. cxxvi. 3] preached in St. Martin’s Church, 
Oxford, on ... January 13, 1814, being the day appointed 
for a General Thanksgiving, etc (Oxford, 1814) 

Memotrs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan (2 vols. Oxford, 1817) 

The Union of Civil and Religious Obedience: a sermon [on 
Prov. xxiv. 21] preached in Brighthelmston, etc (Lon- 
don, 1820) 

A Sermon [on 1 Kings viit. 73] preached at the Consecration 
of the King’s Chapel annexed to His Majesty’s Pavilion 
at Brighton (London, 1822) 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Deanery of Sarum at 
his Primary Visitation (London, 1824) 

Sermons preached before the King (London, 1828) 

The Unsearchable Riches of Christ. [A sermon on Ephes. iit. 
8.] (1833) 

Memoirs of the life and correspondence of the Rev. Christian 
Frederick Swartz, to which 1s prefixed a sketch of the his- 
tory of Christianity in India (London, 1834) 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Deanery of Sarum, in 
August and September 1833 (London, 1834) 

Ministerial Duties in Difficult Times. A sermon [on 2 Tim. 10. 
5] preached at the visitation of the ... Bishop of Winches- 
ter, ... at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Guildford, ... 
October 29, 1833, etc (London, 1834) 

A Sermon [on Deut. xi. 19] preached ... at the Festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy; together with an appendix, etc 
(London, 1836) 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Deanery of Sarum, at 
the Triennial Visitation ... 1842 (Salisbury, 1842) 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Deanery of Sarum, 
at the Triennial Visitation, in Fuly and August, 1845 
(London, 1845) 
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Captain Augustus Montgomery, RN (1762-1797): 
Wiltshire’s forgotten aristocratic bastard 


by Sheila R. Thomas 


This article examines the role of a noble family’s younger son via five themes — birth and early life; education; career; 
contacts and preferment; inheritance — and questions whether his illegitimacy led to him being disadvantaged. 


By the 17th century the practice of primogeniture had 
resulted in the term ‘younger son’ being synonymous 
with ‘angry young man’.! Entailed estates necessarily 
ensured that the eldest son received the bulk of the 
assets in order to maintain the property and title i 
perpetuam. Younger sons could expect an education, 
a career in the Church, the law, medicine, the armed 
forces or trade and an annuity which ceased at 
death. The children of a younger child might also be 
provided with an annuity but this was normally the 
extent of financial support. Succeeding generations 
made their own way in life and, in many cases, fell 
on hard times, despite the fact that their education 
equipped them for a profession. For many, the 
inequity of seeing the heir generously provided for, 
left many who were unable ‘to accept their lot, and 
hung around at home, idle, bored, and increasingly 
resentful’.2 The subject of this article is one such 
younger son — Augustus Retnuh Reebkomp - later 
to be known as Captain Augustus Montgomery, RN. 
For the sake of clarity and consistency, however, the 
name Reebkomp is used throughout. The paper 
seeks to determine whether its subject was treated 
in accordance with the customs of the time as they 
affected younger sons of the nobility, or whether his 
illegitimacy left him in a worse position than would 
have been the case had he been born on the right 
side of the blanket. 

Henry Herbert (1734-1794), 10th Earl of 
Pembroke, succeeded to the title at the tender age 


Fig. 1 Captain Augustus Montgomery, RN. Reproduced by 
permission of the 18th Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery and 
the Trustees of the Wilton House Trust 


of sixteen on 9th January 1750, whereupon he left 
his studies at Eton. By the end of 1751 he had begun 
the Grand Tour under the watchful gaze of his tutors 
Mr Butler and M Antoine des Cloires.* Perhaps the 
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young Earl was relieved to be away from his mother 
who, on 4th September 1751 shortly before her 
son’s departure, had married Major North Ludlow 
Bernard.* Henry Herbert was to be away from 
England for four years, returning in December 1755. 
During this period he was presented to George II in 
Hanover and appointed a Cornet in the 1st Dragoon 
Guards. The Earl could attribute these privileges 
to the benign influence of the Duke of Newcastle 
with whom he conducted frequent correspondence 
during his time abroad. Henry Herbert’s mother 
also corresponded with Newcastle, thanking him for 
obtaining a commission for her son and anticipating 
that the Duke would advise his protégé to complete 
his journeys and wider education before returning 
home.° He enjoyed a comfortable lifestyle with bills 
of exchange during 1754 amounting to some £2,000, 
almost doubling his outlay in 1755 to £3,750. Late in 
1755 the 10th Earl returned to England celebrating 
his homecoming by demolishing his Whitehall 
residence and commissioning William Chambers 
(1722-1796) to build a new house on the same site 
costing £22,000.° 

On 12th March 1756 at Langley in 
Buckinghamshire, only three months after his 
return to England, the Earl married Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer (1737-1831), second daughter of the Duke 
of Marlborough and doubtless known already to the 
young Earl via his close and abiding friendship with 
her brothers, George, Marquess of Blandford (1739- 
1817) and Lord Charles Spencer (1740-1820), fellow 
pupils at Eton.’ Elizabeth Spencer was nineteen 
and Henry Herbert twenty-one at the time of their 
nuptials, the bride being described as beautiful and 
charming, with many previous suitors. Soon after 
the marriage the bridegroom was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Wiltshire and took his seat in the 
House of Lords.* 

In June 1758 a first child was delivered to 
Elizabeth, Countess of Pembroke, stillborn. 
However, only fifteen months later, on 10th 
September 1759, George Augustus Herbert was 
born, the child being baptised at Wilton on 29th 
October.’ Shortly afterwards Henry Herbert, by now 
a Lieutenant Colonel, accompanied his regiment 
to Germany to take part in the Seven Years War, 
being appointed Adjutant-General to Lord Granby. 
In 1760, aged only 25, he was promoted to Major 
General commanding the cavalry under Granby’s 
aegis until 1761. Henry Herbert’s love of horses 
and his acknowledged professional horsemanship, 
resulted in the publication of Military Equitation, 
or a Method of Breaking Horses and teaching Soldiers 


to ride (1762). Well received, the book clearly met 
a particular need since it ran to four editions, the 
others appearing in 1763, 1778 and 1793. In 1768 
Herbert also wrote Instructions for the Education of 
Cavalry, a work subsequently translated into French 
and German. During this separation Elizabeth, 
Countess of Pembroke, and her baby son George 
Augustus lived quietly in their homes in London 
and Wilton.'® 

It was not until January 1762 that Henry Herbert 
returned to England to resume his duties at Court 
and to have his portrait painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. By this time he was 27 and a very wealthy, 
influential and successful soldier. The Countess of 
Pembroke was still much admired for her beauty and 
demeanour whilst little George Herbert had only 
just turned two years old. However, the marriage 
may not have been as happy as might have been 
imagined after so short a duration. By Shrove 
Tuesday, 23rd February 1762, Horace Walpole took 
up his well-used pen to write that Henry Herbert 
had ‘long tried in vain to make [his wife] hate and 
dislike him.’”'! Walpole wrote on the same day to 
George Montagu that the Earl of Pembroke had met 
and fallen in love with Elizabeth Catherine Hunter 
(1740-1795), known as Kitty, daughter of Thomas 
Orby Hunter (1714-1768/9), an Admiralty Lord. 
The amour had apparently blossomed at a ball held 
by Lord Middleton on the previous Wednesday and 
by the Thursday they had eloped! The salacious 
gossip told that Henry Herbert, dressed in sailor’s 
garb with the addition of a black wig to complete his 
disguise, threatened his servants with death should 
they breathe a word to the Countess, and had taken 
off with his belovéd in a packet to France. At the 
same time, the young ‘Casanova’ had resigned his 
obligations, requesting George III that his military 
rank should be held in abeyance should he wish 
to serve again in the future.’ A privateer captain, 
under an obligation to Kitty Hunter’s father, had 
brought back the besotted couple but Thomas Orby 
Hunter declined the opportunity to welcome his 
wilful daughter back to her family’s bosom, so Henry 
Herbert and Kitty Hunter resumed their journey.” 
Upon the errant couple’s arrival in Utrecht, 
Herbert proposed to his long-suffering wife that 
she should join them and set up a ménage a trois. He 
described Kitty Hunter as ‘perfectly innocent’ and 
evidently thought that domestic bliss would ensue. 
The Countess, reported not to have been averse to 
this arrangement, was dissuaded from travelling 
to the continent under pressure from her family. 
Subsequently, however, she spurned her husband’s 
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attempt at a reconciliation saying that, ‘she never 
wished to see him, till he should have retrieved his 
character’.!* 

The Earl of Pembroke appeared, however, to have 
had second thoughts about his complex love life and 
wrote to his friend William Hamilton (1731-1803) 
expressing a wish for military action that would 
remove him from the domestic sphere. The affair 
continued to attract the attention of the gossips, 
and Henry Herbert’s reputation as a keen and able 
equestrian led to Walpole’s epigram: 


As Pembroke a horseman by most is accounted, 
‘Tis not strange that his Lordship a Hunter has 
mounted.'® 


Kitty Hunter and Henry Herbert travelled 
together on the continent with bankers’ orders 
identifying their presence in Rotterdam in March 
1762, but the Earl was quickly ordered to return to 
his regiment and between May and June of that year 
was in Bremen, Osnaburg and Hoxter in north-west 
Germany, whilst between the end of July and the 
beginning of November he was at Kirchain, also 
in north-west Germany. Kitty Hunter, meanwhile, 
despite the Earl’s description of her modesty and 
virtue, was very soon pregnant and returned to 
England to give birth to a boy on 23rd November 
1762 at Whitehall in Hampshire, a scant nine 
months after the elopement. The child was named 
Augustus Retnuh Reebkomp. His first name was a 
Herbert family name, ‘Retnuh’ was Hunter spelled 
backwards, whilst ‘Reebkomp’ was an anagram of 
Pembroke.!’ What may have appeared an amusing 
play on words when Augustus Reebkomp was an 
infant, proved to be contentious later, as will be 
seen below. 

Payments to Kitty Hunter from the Earl of 
Pembroke commenced on 23rd January 1763 from 
Rheine and continued to be made via Thomas 
Coutts. Until 1771 some £250 was paid quarterly, 
despite the fact that Kitty Hunter had contracted 
a marriage in 1770 to Alured Clarke.'® In 1773 the 
annual amount was reduced to £600 and in 1781 
to £200. In an agreement dated 12th January 1790 
Alured Clarke and his wife accepted a lump sum 
of £1,600.!° Thomas Orby Hunter, meanwhile, 
had offered to accept his wayward daughter back 
into the family fold on condition that she give up 
her newly-born child and the associated financial 
disbursement. Walpole, once again, was vivid in his 
description, writing in February 1763: 
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Lord and Lady Pembroke are reconciled and live 
again together. Mr Hunter would have taken his 
daughter too, but upon condition that she should 
give back her settlement to Lord Pembroke and 
her child. She replied nobly, that she did not 
trouble herself about fortune, and would willingly 
depend on her Father, but for her child, she had 
nothing right left to do but take care of that, and 
would not part with it - so she keeps both - and I 
suppose will soon have her lover too, for my Lady 
Pembroke’s beauty is not glutinous.” 


Kitty Hunter, having refused her father’s offer, 
upon her return to England had enjoyed instead the 
protection of the notorious Augustus John Hervey, 
3rd Earl of Bristol (1724-1779).”! Augustus Hervey 
stood as godfather to the young Augustus Reebkomp 
but as though two Augustuses were not enough in 
Kitty Hunter’s complex life, she had a son by Hervey 
whom she also named Augustus, distinguishing 
the new child from his half-brother by referring to 
the new baby as ‘little’ Augustus!”” The affair with 
Hervey evidently commenced very soon after Kitty’s 
return to England, with her second child being born 
in 1764 or 1765. Both boys were acknowledged and 
supported by their respective fathers. Hervey had 
no legitimate heirs and left much of his estate to 
Augustus Henry Hervey, except for the family seat 
of Ickworth, Suffolk which was entailed. Alured 
Clarke also provided financial support for Augustus 
Reebkomp’s family in his will.” The Ear] of Bristol 
made financial provision for Kitty Hunter too 
following ‘little’ Augustus’ birth and remembered 
her in his will.” 

Augustus Reebkomp’s early childhood was spent 
not with his natural mother but with his half-brother 
George Herbert at Wilton, only three years separating 
the two boys. There is some inferential evidence that 
Kitty Hunter may have been a visitor to Wilton 
during this period. A painting by David Morier 
(1701/2-1770) at Wilton House and purporting 
to show Kitty Hunter dressed as a groom with 
Lieutenant John Floyd can be dated to between 1763, 
when Floyd was commissioned as Lieutenant, and 
1770 when he was promoted.” Elizabeth, Countess 
of Pembroke, accepted the child of her husband 
and Kitty Hunter into the family and family letters 
testify to the closeness of the bonds between them 
all.?”? The recognition of Augustus Reebkomp as part 
of the Pembroke family included his involvement 
in the Royal Visit to Wilton in 1778 when he was 
sixteen.** The acceptance of illegitimate children 
into the bosom of the official family was a regular 
phenomenon and it was not uncommon among 
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aristocratic families for a husband’s illegitimate 
children to be brought up by his wife.” 

Public schools educated some of the bastard 
sons of the leading families of the land as when the 
Marquess ot Wellesley sent two of his natural sons 
to Eton. In the same tradition, at the tender age of 
four, the young Reebkomp was sent as a boarder 
to Eton College - the youngest Etonian ever. The 
Eton Register shows an entry for Augustus Retnuh 
Repkombe between 1767 and 1771. It may be 
speculated that this alternative anagram of Pembroke 
has a more English sound to it than Reebkomp.*? 
That he went to Eton at such an early age may 
be linked to the fact that in December 1767 Lady 
Pembroke left England for a sojourn in Paris with 
her brother Lord Robert Spencer.*! Little survives 
of this period of the young Reebkomp’s life and, 
perhaps surprisingly, he was not joined at Eton by his 
half-brother George Herbert, the Earl of Pembroke’s 
son and heir. Despite the fact that his mother’s 
brothers and his father were all Old Etonians, 
George Herbert was sent to Harrow in 1770. Lord 
Herbert, editor of The Pembroke Papers, hypothesised 
that George Herbert’s mother may have considered 
Harrow to be a healthier option.” 

The Earl of Pembroke continued to travel widely 
and to sow his wild oats, Horace Walpole noting 
that he had had another affair, absconding with an 
Italian lady on her wedding night!** The result of 
this adventure was a little girl, Caroline Medkaff (or 
Medcalf), whose early life was spent in France and 
who subsequently was educated in England.* 

Augustus Reebkomp remained at Eton until 
at least 1771 before becoming Captain’s Servant to 
Captain Macbride on HMS Orpheus in June 1773. He 
entered the Royal Naval Academy in Portsmouth, 
with another variation in his name - Aug. Reebkamp 
- on 3rd November 1774.* The Academy headmaster 
was George Witchell ‘a kindly, understanding man’,*° 
and so it is perhaps surprising that Reebkomp 
participated in a riot there late in 1776. Three of his 
confreres were expelled whilst he joined six others in 
being confined. In February 1777, speculatively as a 
consequence of the investigation into the riot, orders 
from the Admiralty instructed the headmaster to 
desist from ‘chastening the scholars with a rattan or 
stick’. Augustus Reebkomp was discharged from the 
Academy on 27th February 1778.*” His naval career is 
tabulated below and it should be noted that his name 
was changed to Montgomery upon appointment as 
Lieutenant, a change which caused considerable 
repercussions within the Pembroke family. 


Table 1 Augustus Reebkomp’s Naval Career. 


June 1773 |Midshipman |HMS Orpheus 
Midshipman |HMS Bienfaisant |3rd Rate 
March 1779 |Midshipman |HMS Europa 3rd Rate 
Nov. 1779 |Midshipman |HMS Victor 


March 1780 |Lieutenant |HMS Hope 


Nov. 1780 [Lieutenant |HMS Intrepid __ |3rd Rate 


May 1781 |Lieutenant |HMS Sandwich |2nd Rate 
July 1781 = |Captain HMS Ranger Sloop 
May 1782 _|Captain HMS Buffalo 60 guns 
Sept. 1782 |Captain HMS Boreas 6th Rate 


May 1783 _|Captain ___|HMS Concord 
May 1788 |Captain  |HMS Mercury __|6th Rate 


Jan. 1793 —_|Captain HAMS Inconstant |S5th Rate 


Jan. 1785 Captain HMS Courageux |3rd Rate 

June 1795 |Captain HMS Audacious 
July 1795 = |Captain HMS Bedford 
May 1796 |Captain 


Sources: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734- 
1780), 497-498; T. D. Manning and C. F Walker, 
British Warship Names (1959), passim. 


There are a number of interesting insights into 
Augustus Reebkomp’s naval career from both a 
professional viewpoint and the interaction between 
father and son. Late in 1779 he wrote to his father 
from aboard HMS Victor at Port Royal, Jamaica, 
informing him that he was ‘Acting Lieutenant 
with Capt: Pakenham’. He also let Lord Pembroke 
know that he had drawn ‘a Bill upon you for 
thirty Guineas’ and requested an increase in his 
annual allowance to £100 ‘as I now .... Mess with 
the Captain’.** Shortly after this letter Major John 
Floyd wrote to Lord Herbert regarding an incident 
where Reebkomp apparently lost his clothes for 
the second time. Floyd had been requested by 
Lord Pembroke to raise the matter with George 
Herbert since ‘Ld. P: is quite angry about it’. Floyd 
himself speculated that Reebkomp may have sold 
the clothes for ‘ready Rino’ as he was very short 
of cash. Floyd asked Lord Herbert ‘to soften the 
whole matter to Ld P:’ but ‘do quite the reverse to 
Augustus himself’.*? On 24th March 1780, when 
he was a seventeen-year-old Lieutenant en route to 
New York to join HMS Hope, Augustus Reebkomp 
was captured by an American privateer and taken to 
Rhode Island.” The circumstances of the incident 
are referred to in a letter from Major John Floyd to 
George Herbert in June 1780, which reported the 
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capture as ‘a very mortifying moment’.*! Only a 
year later in July 1781 he was made Captain of HMS 
Ranger still in the rank of Lieutenant and it was at 
this point that Augustus Reebkomp had his surname 
changed to Montgomery. As Captain Montgomery 
he was on half pay from September 1783 for nearly 
five years until his appointment to HMS Mercury. 
Correspondence, mainly between his father Lord 
Pembroke and his half-brother George Herbert, 
revealed much about Reebkomp’s attitude to work. 
Pembroke voiced stern criticism of the young naval 
officer, believing him to be frittering away his time. 
In May 1785 he wrote: 


I fear, if I mistake not, that Augustus has chosen 
the worst of places without good company, & 
without the bodily exercises of riding, fencing, 
& dancing. He has promised to attend to them, 
to history, & to his own profession, but I doubt 
much that he has not in him the least seed of 
application.” 


The anxious father wrote again three months 
later: 


I am vexed about Augustus, but now give it 
up, for I see he has no energy, or application in 
his composition, which is horrid as to his own 
profession, & disagreeable in other respects.... 
I never have received a single line from him. 
The exercises would have been usefull to his 
body, which is now quite unsupple & entirely 
deckish. Good company would, I think, prevent 
him running into expence, & not draw him into 
any. His extravagance has allways been with the 
drunken beasts of the Alehouse.” 


The response of Lord Herbert - himself only 
27 years of age - was a spirited defence of his half- 
brother. 


Permit me to say your imagination works finely 
about Augustus. Believe me, he is going on very 
well, living a great deal in a circle of very good 
acquaintance, whom he likes, & who like him, & 
the only thing to be done is to leave him alone, & 
then rejoice at his being a thorough & pleasant 
being, which he most undoubtedly is.“ 


Admiral Rodney shared Lord Herbert’s opinion 
of Reebkomp, writing to Lord Pembroke: 


Thad the real pleasure of making my young friend 
a Captain ... He is a worthy young man, and will 
make a good officer ... Captn Montgomery is 
really worthy [of] the affection with which you 
honour him.* 
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Later that month - October 1781 - Lord 
Pembroke met Admiral Rodney who repeated his 
complimentary opinion of Reebkomp.” 

During his naval service in the Mediterranean 
Augustus Reebkomp met his future wife, referred 
to in family correspondence as ‘Miss Smyrna’.*” As 
Captain Montgomery, Augustus Reebkomp married 
Susan (or Suzanne) Maltass in 1791,** a union that 
resulted in the birth of a son, George Augustus 
Montgomery on 7th November 1793, and a daughter 
Elizabeth Montgomery on 12th July 1796.” The 
marriage was described by George Herbert in a letter 
to his mother in the summer of 1793: 


Since I left England, I have received a long letter 
from Augustus about Mrs. M[ontgomery]. A 
Wasps’ Nest there very likely is, but I fear she 
has been unsupportable to him, and she is such 
an execrable fool, that I am inclined to fear that 
there are but small hopes, and I have likewise 
heard enough to make me suspect that her 
conduct has not always been the most regular in 
any respect.” 


Lord Herbert referred again to the situation 
when writing to Lady Pembroke: 


Augustus’s last letter about his domestic troubles 
is a very uncomfortable one. Would to God we 
were all met, & something perhaps might be done 
towards an amendment.” 


Nonetheless Augustus Montgomery referred to 
‘his belovéd wife Susan’ in his will dated 13th June 
1796. The will was written at sea on HMS Theseus, 
probably in anticipation of active service since it 
recorded that no ‘stamped paper is to be had’. The 
will left his estate to his wife, provided she did not 
remarry. In this event the estate reverted to his 
children, except for the annual sum of £100, the 
‘marriage settlement by the Earl of Pembroke’. The 
will also indicated a relationship between Augustus 
Montgomery and his brother-in-law, George Peter 
Maltass, to whom he left £200 as well as his charts 
and maps. To his son George Augustus he bequeathed 
‘the instrument from the Herald’s Office granting 
me a Coat of Arms and by which my father the Earl 
of Pembroke acknowledges me as his son’.*” 

The 10th Earl of Pembroke had four children - 
George Augustus Herbert (b. 1759), Augustus Retnuh 
Reebkomp (b. 1762), Caroline Medkaff(b. 1768) and 
Charlotte Herbert (b.1773) - and acknowledged 
both Augustus Reebkomp and Caroline Medkaff as 
his children in his will. Although Lady Pembroke 
brought up young Reebkomp and had a close 
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relationship with him, she was apparently unaware 
of Caroline Medkaff, although financial records at 
Wilton confirm that Lord Pembroke paid for her 
schooling and made her an allowance.*? Major Floyd 
wrote to Lord Herbert at the beginning of 1780 
regarding the latter’s half-sister: 


You will become acquainted at Paris ...with Mons. 
Henri Grand, who was Ld P’s Banker, & a very 
old Friend of his: he will shew you Miss Carolina 
Medkaff, a young Lady of about 12 years old I 
believe; she believes herself to be the Daughter 
of a dead Friend of Ld P’s, & left to his care; but 
the truth is as you already guess, she is a Daughter 
of Ld P’s; who or what, her Mother was, I don’t 
know myself, when I do you shall be informed. 
Miss Medkaff is said to be very like you. You will 
do me a favour if you will take particular notice of 
her, & let me know, as soon as you have seen her, 
all you think of her, & find her, who she is like, 
how shaped, & sized; if sensible, well disposed, 
etc, etc. But above all, mum.* 


Lord Herbert evidently met and impressed Miss 
Medkaff as M. Grand wrote to him: 


you have left all your friends with a long face, not 
excepting Miss Medkalf who is come the same day 
you made off to pay you her civilities.*° 


Major Floyd wrote to Lord Herbert early in 
summer 1780: 


Pray did you see Madlle Medkaff? Remember you 
promised to tell me about her, & Iam exceedingly 
desirous of knowing how you found her.** 


Major Floyd continued his interest in Caroline 
Medkaff, writing again to Lord Herbert the 
following year: 


Apropos, the little girl you saw in Paris is come to 
England. Mr Lamb, I understand has found some 
famous place for education in the North, where she 
is to be. I am extremely desirous of seeing her, & 
will contrive it if possible.” 


Some years later Lord Pembroke commissioned 
his son Lord Herbert to ensure that Caroline 
Medkaff’s choice of a future husband was a wise 
one since he ‘should be vastly glad to see her well 
married’.** The correspondence between Lords 
Pembroke and Herbert was voluminous as the 
former continued his perambulations around 
Europe. He tasked his son with many commissions 
and his letters abounded with enquiries about both 
Caroline Medkaffand Augustus Reebkomp.” Among 
the correspondence were letters concerning the 


financial provision to be made for Caroline Medkaff 
once she married the Rev John Williams. The 
following year the letters from Lord Pembroke began 
to press Lord Herbert on whether Lady Pembroke 
was aware of Caroline Medkaff’s existence now that 
she was respectably married to a clergyman. He also 
was insistent that Augustus Reebkomp should get 
to know his half-sister.*' However, Lord Herbert 
replied to his father at the end of 1786 that: 


Lady PB I should suppose cannot know anything 
of Caroline, & I have not had an opportunity of 
making Augustus known to her [Caroline].” 


Lord Pembroke continued to load his son with 
many onerous tasks while he himself enjoyed his 
travels. He evidently also ensured that his daughter 
moved in the correct circles: 


Ly Portchester has offered to call on Caroline, 
& her countenance will flatter her. I thought Ly 
Pemb might, somehow or other, have heard of her. 
Pray introduce Augustus to her.® 


Lord Pembroke’s wish that his wife should be 
aware of Caroline Medkaff’s existence was, perhaps, 
related to the fact that the new Mrs Williams was 
about to make him a grandfather, as Lord Herbert 
reported early in 1787: 


Augustus is in town, & Mrs Williams in family 
circumstances, at Dropmore Hill, where she 
lives. 


Lord Herbert also wrote to his father at this 
time to let him know that he intended to marry his 
first cousin Elizabeth Beauclerk, second daughter 
of Lady Pembroke’s sister Lady Di Beauclerk. The 
letter asked for an additional annual allowance 
of £1,000 upon the marriage and also requested 
that the betrothal should not be ‘more publick 
than necessary’. Correspondence was apparently 
frequent between Lord Pembroke and Caroline 
Medkaff as the former wrote to Lord Herbert: 


Pray send Grand® to Mrs Williams, & apprize 
her of it. Suppose, if ye cannot yourself go, that ye 
send him to her with Augustus, who, she writes 
me word, has been with you to her. Grand knows 
her very well.’ 


Lord Herbert responded: 


Caroline will be in town shortly, when I will 
present Grand to her, & thereby save her the plague 
of receiving him at her own house, & Augustus the 
trouble of going down with him. I believe I before 
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told you of the likelihood of a young Williams 
coming forth in the course of a few months. 


The same letter told his father of Lord Herbert’s 
impending nuptials® and also mentioned that he 
‘had Mrs Williams’s letter franked’.” 

The summer of 1787 saw Lord Pembroke return 
home but once again he was the subject of scandal 
as Dr Thomas Eyre remarked in a letter to Lord 
Herbert: 


I am really shocked at what you tell me of 
his conduct toward you, and of an immediate 
attachment to a new Object wch must disgrace 
him in the eyes of all mankind.... It might be 
as well if his Lp took the resolution to continue 
on the Continent ... & have prevented in great 
measure the disgust given to his nearest and best 
friends.” 


Shortly after this letter, in August, Lord Herbert 
informed his father that the new Lady Herbert could 
not travel. Lord Pembroke replied: 


Is Elizabeth then, to whom I beg my love, in 
family circumstances? ... gentle travelling could 
not be bad for her... Come here when you please, 
but pray come; & I wish ye could take Caroline 
in your way. Ye know, I take for granted, that she 
has been brought to bed of a boy. What, & where 
of Augustus?”! 


Lord Herbert confirmed that his wife was 
pregnant but quite unable to visit Wilton ‘for 
fear of a second failure’. Lord Herbert had acted 
as godfather to his nephew and Caroline Medkaff 
‘appeared to be in the most perfect health’.”? Queen 
Charlotte also congratulated Lady Pembroke on 
the Herbert’s imminent increase in their family, 
signing her letter ‘your very affectionnate Friend, 
Charlotte’.”7 In November 1787 Lord Pembroke 
wrote to Lord Herbert that he was going with 
Augustus Reebkomp to visit Caroline Medkaff and 
that afterwards he would be returning to Europe 
where he would be spending Christmas. He also 
wrote to William Hamilton that ‘Elizabeth’s 
ventrical pertuberance (sic)’ signified that he would 
soon be a grandfather.” 

Whilst no letters have so far been traced to 
Augustus Reebkomp from his family, those from 
him end in the same affectionate style demonstrated 
in other family correspondence, with him signing a 
letter from aboard HMS Europe to George Herbert ‘I 
am your most affectionate Brother’.” Lord Pembroke 
closed his letters to his elder son with every mark 
of paternal love, typically writing, ‘Ever My dearest 
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George, most affectionately yours, Pembroke.’” 
Reebkomp ended a letter to his father with the words 
‘Tam ever most affect:ly yours Aug:s R. Reebkomp’; 
however, the letter contained a plea for an increase in 
his annual allowance! In his letter Reebkomp asked 
his father to give his ‘kind love’ to Lady Pembroke 
and his half-sister Charlotte. He also instructed 
Lord Pembroke to ‘Let Mrs C know that I am well’. 
Seemingly they were all one happy family.” Further 
complexities of Augustus Reebkomp’s extended 
family are demonstrated in the letters from Lord 
Pembroke to George Herbert. In one such missive 
he instructed his young son prior to his departure on 
the Grand Tour ‘to write frequently to Reebkomp’.”* 
Similarly Lady Pembroke referred affectionately to 
Reebkomp in a letter to George Herbert saying that 
‘Rep: is with me’. A month later Augustus Reebkomp 
wrote to Lord Herbert on Lady Pembroke’s behalf 
because her ‘bad eyes ... made it impossible for her 
to write to you’.” Major John Floyd illustrated the 
family interrelationships when he wrote to George 
Herbert: 


I have wrote to Mrs Clarke for intelligence about 
Augustus. As soon as I get any, you shall have it. 
She is in Ireland.*° 


He received a reply from Reebkomp’s mother 
in Ireland saying that she had not heard from her 
son ‘since he was first exchanged from captivity’.*! 
Reebkomp was not, perhaps, as avid a correspondent 
as his father and half-brother. Major Floyd continued 
to keep Lord Herbert abreast of family news, writing 
to him in 1779 to say that both Lady Pembroke and 
little Charlotte were well. He went on, ‘Augustus is in 
America, anda fine lad they say, but not a Lieutenant 
yet. His Mother very ill at Bristol.’® 

Major Floyd, Lord Herbert, Lady Pembroke and 
Lord Pembroke all engaged in correspondence when 
the issue of Augustus Reebkomp’s contentious name 
reared its head. Mrs Clarke evidently also contacted 
her erstwhile lover, although no written material has 
thus far been traced. The matter was raised by Lord 
Pembroke who wrote to Lord Herbert: 


Reeb went for Portsmouth this morning, from 
whence he will write to you before he sails. I hope 
he will, in the course of a year, or thereabouts, 
be made a Lieutenant. When he is so, he is to be 
Herberted, and unReebkomped.** 


This intention had a long provenance as Lord 
Pembroke wrote in a subsequent letter: 


[Mrs Clarke] and Augustus had my promise that 
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he should take the name of Herbert with his 
Lieutenant’s commission. 


Lord Pembroke was responding angrily to the 
interference from his wife and Lord Herbert when 
the former had objected to Augustus Reebkomp 
being given the family name. The noble lord found 
himself - possibly not for the first time - caught 
between the wrath of his long-suffering wife and 
his onetime lover. The former felt that she had been 
understanding enough in fostering her husband’s 
by-blow whilst the latter taxed him ‘with a breach of 
promise’. The young Lord Herbert similarly found 
himself in an uncomfortable situation having been 
asked by his mother to intervene in the affair. Lord 
Pembroke summed it up: 


At present, I own I am sorry that Reebkomp can 
not have the name of Herbert, & I will tell you 
fairly my reasons. Her sending you on an affair 
of mine, in an underhand manner, without saying 
a word to me, to a Gentleman you never saw, is a 
kind of unfair dealing which should not have taken 
place, especially at the desire of a Mother, betwixt 
a Father & a Son.** 


That the name change had been planned for 
some time was also evidenced in correspondence 
from Major Floyd: 


it was long ago an intention to change that 
awkward name of his to Herbert, & it would have 
taken place, but that as he stood on the Ship’s 
Books by the name of Reebkomp, it could not be 
alter’d without risque (sic) of a dispute as to his 
time as a Midshipman, in order to qualify him for 
his promotion.® 


However, Major Floyd was to change his tune 
about the proposed ‘Herberting’ as he wrote to Lord 
Herbert: 


I want sadly to converse with you, Ly P: & Ld P: 
about this plaguy affair of Aug’s name. My dear 
Lord, you must stand his friend, & help him out 
of this awkward scrape, which ever way it turns. 
No part of it is of his making. I did not know Lady 
P’s objections at the time I wrote to you about 
it, or I never would have mentioned it, far from 
it. Between you & I, Ld P: is sorry, but says, & I 
am afraid it is true, that it is now irrecoverably 
done. He liked the name of Montgomery better. 
I can’t understand what Lady P’s objections are; 
if you know, do write me word. She considers it, 
she says, as an insult to her; I am sure I can’t tell 
why... You cannot blame Aug. if he is compelled 
to take the name. I am sure he would rather suffer 
any torture than Lady P’s displeasure, for he is 


as much indebted to her as it is possible for any 
human being to be to another, & I am certain he 
knows it & feels it.*° 


Major Floyd had correctly interpreted Lady 
Pembroke’s views on the matter. She wrote thus to 
Lord Herbert: 


Iam writing to intreat about the name to Ld P this 
post; & indeed I can never see Rep: as Herbert. It is 
very hard for he cou’d never have come into the 
House, had I not desir’d it. Pray write to Rep: & 
tell him I cannot bear it.*” 


Lady Pembroke carried the day and Augustus 
Retnuh Reebkomp did not bear the family 
name of Herbert but became, instead, Augustus 
Montgomery.*® 

Augustus Reebkomp bore his new appellation 
from 1782 for the rest of his life. During his years in 
the navy his father provided him with a £200 annuity, 
increased by a further £120 in his will.® His family 
life continued to revolve around the Herbert family 
and it was to him that Lord Herbert turned when 
his dearly loved wife died not long after the birth of 
their fourth child. The baby boy was described by his 
father as ‘a fine, healthy, thick headed fellow, & will, 
in time make a devilish good Bishop’.”” Nonetheless 
Elizabeth Herbert died on 25th March 1793, her baby 
surviving her by only a few short months.*! Augustus 
Reebkomp immediately went to Lord Herbert’s 
side, writing to the Rev William Coxe a week after 
his sister-in-law’s death explaining that he would 
be unable to stay with Lord Herbert any longer 
since he could not extend his leave. He requested 
Coxe to visit Lord Herbert whom he described as 
‘better since he has been with the children’.”” Lord 
Herbert subsequently travelled in Europe where he 
wrote to Lady Pembroke expressing concern about 
his half-brother and the state of his marriage but also 
regarding arrangements for his children.”* 

As Captain Montgomery, Augustus Reebkomp 
served in the royal navy with distinction. Whilst 
Lord Herbert was travelling on the continent, his 
half-brother was in action capturing the Curteux, a 
14-gun brig, in his role of captain of the Inconstant, 
in the West Indies, on 3rd June 1793. Between 
August and December 1793 he served in the fleet 
under Lord Hood, being employed at Toulon and 
other services. His promising career, however, came 
to an untimely end with his premature death aboard 
Theseus early in 1797: 


6 February 1797: At Plymouth, after a few 
days illness, Capt. Augustus Montgomery, of 
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his Majesty’s ship Theseus. He particularly 
distinguished himself in the Mediterranean, 
when commander of the Courageux, in the action 
wherein the Ca Ira and Censeur were taken.” 


Reebkomp was buried on 16th February in 
the church yard of Stoke Damerel in Plymouth, 
although there is no memorial to him there. His 
wife Susan Montgomery survived him by some 55 
years but spent her later years domiciled in Paris. 
His children, George and Elizabeth, remained in 
contact with the Herbert family and benefited from 
family bequests, Elizabeth Montgomery marrying 
Arthur Gibbon in 1814 with a dowry of £8,000. 
George Augustus Montgomery, educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford became rector of Bishopstone - not 
far from Wilton - and was Prebendary of Ruscombe 
Southbury at Salisbury Cathedral.” 

What, then, can be determined from the 
examination of Augustus Reebkomp and the Herbert 
family? Augustus’ birth was at Whitehall, one of 
his father’s properties and there is a supposition 
that he was baptised at Wilton.” His early life was 
spent at Wilton House in the care of his father and 
Lady Pembroke. He was sent to Eton but returned 
to Wilton House and was there for the Royal visit. 
As Captain Montgomery he enjoyed a successful 
career in the navy. His godfather was Augustus 
Hervey and he also enjoyed preferment by Sir George 
Rodney. During his father’s lifetime Reebkomp 
was supported financially by him and this support 
continued via bequests in his will. Reebkomp was 
also remembered in the wills of Augustus Hervey 
and Sir Alured Clarke. The choice of his name by 
his amorous parents was corrected at a sufficiently 
early stage for any embarrassment to be forgotten. 
His family enjoyed financial advantages for some 
hundred years and his descendants visited Wilton 
into the twentieth century. Both his children 
prospered and held respectable positions in society. It 
is concluded, therefore, that Wiltshire’s aristocratic 
bastard suffered not at all from the misfortune of his 
birth but was accorded the same privileges as any 
other younger son of the nobility. 
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Appendix A 


Captain Montgomery’s Ships 


Type Details 
5th Rate|Abandoned and burnt at Rhode 
Island, 15th August 1778. 
Bienfaisant |3rd Rate |Captured 25th July 1758 

Louisburg. Broken up November 
1814. 


Renamed Europe in 1778. Broken 
up Plymouth July 1814. 
Victor Brig- Purchased 1777. Foundered 5th 
sloop October 1780 hurricane, West 
Indies. 

Purchased 1780. Wrecked off 
Savannah 1782. 


Launched Woolwich 4th 
December 1770. Harbour service 
May 1810. Sold 26th March 1828 
Beatson. 


2nd Rate|Launched Chatham 14th April 
1759. Floating battery 1780; 
harbour service October 1790. 
Broken up 1810, Chatham. 


Woolwich launch, 7th October 
1752. Sold 16th January 1783. 


Prize taken in 1748. 


Launched Hull 23rd August 1774. 
Slopship 1797. Sold May 1802. 

Sth Rate |French. Captured 15th February 
1783 by Magnificent. Sold 21st 
January 1811. 
6th Rate |Thames 9th December 1779. 


Broken up January 1814, 
Woolwich. 


Inconstant |5th rate |Launched Deptford, 28th October 
1783. Broken up November 1817. 

Courageux |3rd Rate |French. Captured 13th August 

1761. Renamed Courageous. 


Wrecked 18th December 1796 
near Gibraltar. 
Audacious |3rd Rate |Launched Rotherhithe 23rd July 
1785. Broken up August 1815. 
3rd Rate |Launched Woolwich 27th 
October 1775. Prison Ship 1801. 
Broken up October 1817. 
3rd Rate |Launched Blackwall 25th 
September 1786. Broken up May 
1814, Chatham. 


3rd Rate 


Hope Brig- 


Intrepid 3rd Rate 


Sandwich 


Sloop 


Buffalo 


Boreas 


60 guns 
6th Rate 


Concorde 


Bedford 


Theseus 


(Sources: J. J. Colledge and B. Warlow, Ships of the Royal 
Navy (2006), 252, 39, 118, 372, 165, 173, 309, 286, 44-45, 75, 
223, 171, 81, 25, 35, 349; T. D. Manning and C. FE Walker, 
British Warship Names (1959), passim. 
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1758 to a South Wales heiress Miss Barlow, daughter 
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of Hugh Barlow of Laurenny Hall, Pembrokeshire. He 
became MP for Midhurst in 1761 and was appointed 
British Minister to the Court of Naples in 1764. His 
first wife died in 1782: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers 
(1734-1780), 33, 34. Sir William Hamilton subsequently 
may be remembered for a more celebrated ‘trio juncto 
in uno’ with his wife, Lady Emma and Admiral Lord 
Nelson: Roger Knight, The Pursuit of Victory: The Life 
and Achievement of Horatio Nelson (2005), 642. 

Lever, 170. 

Herbert’s itinerary can be identified through banker’s 
orders: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 33, 
34. 

Field Marshall Sir Alured Clarke (1745- 1832) married 
Elizabeth Catherine Hunter in 1770 when he was 25 
and a Captain in the army. His new wife was aged 
about 30 and the unmarried mother of two young sons. 
Their union produced no offspring. Clarke rose to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General in 1797 when he was also 
appointed a Knight of the Bath. Attaining the rank 
of Field-Marshal in 1830, Clarke died at Llangollen 
vicarage on 16th September 1832, leaving an estate 
worth £258,228 17s. 6d.: O.D.N.B., Vol. II, 843, 844. 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 33. As 
Kitty Clarke died in 1795, the lump sum exceeded the 
amount that she would have received from the £200 
annuity. The payment of generous sums to former 
mistresses was by no means unknown in the Pembroke 
family, the 9th Earl paying Rebecca Abbott an annual 
allowance of £100 and leaving her £800 in his will: 
Lever, 153. 

Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 35-36; 
quoted Lever, 172. Despite Walpole’s view of Lady 
Pembroke, she enjoyed the admiration of men other 
than her errant husband. The Marquis of Tavistock 
was smitten with her and studied law for six months 
to see whether a divorce was possible for a wife ‘on 
the notorious adultery of her husband’: M Hodgart 
(ed.), Horace Walpole: Memoirs and Portraits (1963), 
176. There is also ample evidence of admiration by 
George III which continued until Lady Pembroke 
was of very mature years: Lever, 202-203. The amour 
featured in the film The Madness of King George, which 
also mentions Henry Herbert’s elopement with Kitty 
Hunter, although Lady Pembroke is portrayed much 
younger than her actual age. Despite George III’s 
obsession, his consort Queen Charlotte remained a 
devoted friend to Lady Pembroke and there was a large 
body of correspondence between them: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 500. 

Hervey enjoyed a colourful private life. At the age of 
only sixteen he conducted a ‘Casanova-like campaign 
of amorous adventure, often involving young married 
women’. He married in secret Elizabeth Chudleigh 
(1720-1788) but the marriage was dissolved in 1769. 
He had a successful naval career before serving as MP 
from 1757 to 1775. He died of gout at his town house 
in St James’ Square, London on 23rd December 1779: 
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http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/13109 accessed 
14th June 2007. 

Augustus Henry Hervey born c. 1764 joined the Royal 
Navy, serving until 1782. 

PR.O. NA Prob 11/1806 will of Field Marshall Sir 
Alured Clarke dated 25th October 1832. 

PR.O. NA Prob 11/1271 will of Augustus Hervey, 3rd 
Earl of Bristol dated 27th February 1796. 

David Morier was born in Switzerland and was 
commissioned in the mid-1760s by the Earl of 
Pembroke to produce several equestrian paintings. By 
1768 he was imprisoned in the Fleet having fallen into 
debt: http://oxforddnb.co/view/article/19256, accessed 
22nd June 2007. Other Morier paintings commissioned 
by Henry Herbert at Wilton are dated at 1765: http:// 
www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/13034 accessed 14th 
June 2007. 

Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), picture 
facing p. 32. John Floyd (1748-1818) lost his father in 
1758 and became a protégé of the Earl of Pembroke. 
There is copious correspondence to and from him 
contained in The Pembroke Papers. 

Lord Herbert (ed.), The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 
Letters and Diaries of Henry, Tenth Earl of Pembroke and 
his Circle, (1950), 10. 

Lever, 178. 

Amanda Foreman, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire 
(1999), 72. The Duchess of Devonshire, having no 
children of her own, welcomed with much enthusiasm 
her husband’s child by his mistress Charlotte Spencer. 
When Charlotte died the Duke sent for the child and 
her nurse, Mrs Gardner, to make their home at his 
residence: Foreman, 72. 

Lawrence Woods, British Gentlemen in the Wild West: 
The Era of the Intensely English Cowboy (2003), 31; 
John Chandos, Boys Together: English Public Schools 
1800-1864 (1984), 34; Lever, 172; Etoniana, no. 115, 
31st December 1954. The article in Etoniana also 
refers to the young Augustus as Repkombe and states 
that there were a number of instances of five-year-old 
boys entering Eton. A further Etoniana article refers 
to the instances of anagrams being used to muddy the 
waters of extramarital indiscretions, ‘Dratsab’ as an 
entry in Alumni Cantabrigienses illustrating the point. 
The same article assumes that Augustus Reebkomp 
was given his first Christian name after his godfather, 
Captain Augustus Hervey, although Reebkomp’s half- 
brother George Augustus Herbert shares the name: 
Etoniana, no. 96, 4th June 1943, p. 726. I am obliged 
to Mrs P. Hatfield, College Archivist at Eton College, 
for providing photocopies of the relevant items. 
Lever, 173. 

Herbert , The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 38. R. A. 
Austen Leigh in Etoniana theorises that Reebkomp 
and George Herbert were sent to school at the same 
time since George Herbert was already halfway up the 
Harrow school list in 1770 and no earlier Harrow Lists 
exist: Etoniana, no. 96, 4th June 1943, 727. 
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There appears to be nothing to identify the lady, 
although Lord Pembroke nominates Maria Lavinia 
Capriano as a legatee in his will: PR.O. NA Prob 
11/1243 will of Henry Herbert 10th Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery dated 21st March 1794. 

Lever, 174. 

This same month a pupil wrote to his mother that a 
fellow student had run away to escape the discipline 
and was subsequently expelled: J. H. Thomas, 
‘Portsmouth Naval Academy: An Educational 
Experiment Examined’, Portsmouth Archives Review, 
Vol. III (1978), 23. In July 1774 it was reported that 
‘Kitchen utensils are amazingly dirty. The scholars 
heads abound in vermin. ... clean sheets once a month’: 
C. Lloyd and R. C. Anderson (eds.), A Memoir of ames 
Trevenen (Navy Records Society, 1959), 3. 

J. H. Thomas, 18. 

R. J. B. Knight, Portsmouth Dockyard Papers 1774-1783: 
The American War (Portsmouth Record Series, 1987), 
124, 125. Of the three pupils expelled one, Edward 
Augustus Caesar Burnaby, went on to become a 
Lieutenant in 1780 and served until 1815: D. Syrett 
and R. L. DiNardo, The Commissioned Sea Officers 
of the Royal Navy 1660-1815 (Navy Records Society, 
1994), 64. This was despite the regulations stating 
that anyone expelled from the Academy was debarred 
from service in the Royal Navy: Thomas, 21. The 
students disciplined with Reebkomp all went on to 
become naval officers, although Marmaduke Price was 
dismissed the service in December 1782 shortly after 
becoming a Lieutenant: Syrett and DiNardo, 366. 
Mr Augustus Reebkomp to Lord Pembroke, 21st 
November 1779: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734- 
1780), 323. 

Major J. Floyd to Lord Herbert, 20th January 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 394. John 
Floyd (1748-1818) accompanied George Herbert on 
his Grand Tour in 1775: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers 
(1734-1780), 47, 48. 

Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 497. 
Major J. Floyd to Lord Herbert, 20th June 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 491. 

Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert 10th May 1785: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-94), 273. 

Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 6th August 1785: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 280. 

Lord Herbert to Lord Pembroke, 3rd April 1787: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 346. 
Rodney to Lord Pembroke, 5th October 1781, enclosed 
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1781: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 161. 
George Bridges Rodney (baptised 1718-d.1792) was a 
successful but controversial naval officer who was given 
a barony and a pension of £2,000 following his victory 
at the Battle of the Saints: http://www.oxforddnb. 
com/view/ article/23936, accessed 2nd July 2007. 
Same to same, 3lst October 1781: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 177. 
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Same to same, 12th February 1791: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 461. 

Susan Maltass (c. 1770-1851) was the daughter of 
William Maltass, a British merchant who is presumed 
to have established his family in Smyrna following a 
successful career as a wool merchant in Yorkshire: 
http://humphrysfamilytree.como/Maltass/William. 
smyrna.html downloaded 10th May 2007. 

George Augustus Montgomery (1793-1842), son of 
Augustus, of Islington, Middlesex, gent. Oriel College, 
matriculated 28th May 1813, aged 18; B.A. 1817, M.A. 
1821, rector of Bishopstoke, Wiltshire, 1821-1842, 
prebendary of Sarum: J Foster, Alumni Oxonienses 
1715-1886, II, (1891), 971. 

Lord Herbert to Lady Pembroke, 27th August 1793: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 489. 

Lord Herbert to Lady Pembroke, 26th September 
1793: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 497. 
PR.O. NA Prob 11/1287 will of Captain Augustus 
Montgomery, RN dated 13th June 1796. 

Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 41. 

Major J Floyd to Lord Herbert, 20th January 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 394, 395. 
Monsieur H Grand to Lord Herbert, 5th June 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 487. 
Major J Floyd to Lord Herbert, 20th June 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 490. 

Same to same, 18th August 1781: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 139. John Lamb was Lord 
Pembroke’s financial adviser: Lever, 182. 

Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 16th February 1785: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 266. 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), passim. 
Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 17th September 1785: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 281; same 
to same, 20th November 1785, ibid., 289. 

Same to same, 25th August 1786: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 311; same to same, 10th 
October 1786, ibid., 317. 

Lord Herbert to Lord Pembroke, 14th December 1786: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 319. 

Same to same, lst January 1787: Herbert, The Pembroke 
Papers (1780-1794), 323. 

Same to same, 12th February 1787: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 335. 

Same to same, 27th February 1787: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 340, 341. 

The son of M Henri Grand, Lord Pembroke’s banker 
in Paris. 

Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 23rd March 1787: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 344, 345. 
Lord Herbert married Miss Elizabeth Beauclerk on 
Sunday 8th April 1787 while Lord Pembroke was 
still travelling in Europe. Lord Pembroke referred to 
the nuptials ‘The English report in this town is that 
you was turned off on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday last. I hope it was a good launch’: Herbert, 
The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 349. 
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Lord Herbert to Lord Pembroke, 3rd April 1787: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 347. 

The new love in Lord Pembroke’s life was the dancer 
Bacelli: Dr T. Eyre to Lord Herbert, 5th July 1787: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 352. Prints 
of ‘La Bacelli’ were acquired by Lord Pembroke and 
hung at Wilton, causing upset in the family, Lord 
Herbert regarding them as an insult to his mother: 
Lever, 194. Dr Thomas Eyre (d.1812) was Canon of 
Salisbury, Rector of Fovant and Chilmark, Wiltshire 
and Chaplain to Lord Pembroke: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 54. 

Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 10th August 1787: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 354. 

Lord Herbert to Lord Pembroke, 12th August 1787: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 355. 
Queen Charlotte to Lady Pembroke, 18th September 
1787: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 359. 
Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 30th November 
1787: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 366; 
same to Sir William Hamilton, 30th November 1787: 
ibid., 367. Lever also refers to Lady Herbert’s shape but 
corrects Lord Pembroke’s spelling to ‘protuberance’: 
Lever, 193. Lady Herbert gave birth to a son, George, 
on 26th March 1788. 

Mr Augustus Reebkomp to Lord Herbert, 6th April 
1779: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 162. 
Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 16th October 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 51. 

Mr Augustus Reebkomp to Lord Pembroke, 21st 
November 1779: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers 
(1734-1780), 323,324. ‘Mrs C’ was Mrs Alured Clarke, 
Reebkomp’s mother. 

Instructions for George Lord Herbert, prior to his 
departure with the Rev. W. Coxe and Captain Floyd, 
for the Grand Tour in Europe in the Years 1775-1780, 
n.d.: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 51. 
Lady Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 18th February 
1779: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 150; 
Augustus Reebkomp to Lord Herbert, 30th March 
1779: ibid., 158. 

Major J. Floyd to Lord Herbert, 30th October 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 61. 

Same to same, 23rd November 1780: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 66. 

Same to same, 14th September 1779: Herbert, The 
Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 248. Lever quotes from 
the same letter but has ‘Kitty Clarke ... ill at Bath’: 
Lever, 180. 

Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert, 2nd to 8th April 
1779: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 162. 
Lord Pembroke to Lord Herbert 16th October 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 50. 

Major J Floyd to Lord Herbert, 20th June 1780: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 491. 

Same to same: Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780- 
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Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 35. 

This compromise gave him the second of his father’s 
titular appellations since the full title is Lord Pembroke 
and Montgomery. 

Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1734-1780), 497; Prob 
11/1243. The Earl of Pembroke also left Augustus 
Reebkomp ‘a mourning ring, exactly the same as 
those to my Wife and Son George Lord Herbert’: Prob 
11/1243. 

Lord Herbert to the Rev. W Coxe, 9th March 1793: 
Herbert, The Pembroke Papers (1780-1794), 486 
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W. L. Clowes, The Royal Navy: A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present, IV (1899), 203, 552. 
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downloaded 15th February 2006. 
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Joseph Townsend 1739 — 1816: a well respected 


polymath 
by Cheryl Underhill 


This paper examines the life, work and legacy of Foseph Townsend, Rector of Pewsey between 1764 and 1816. 


In the chancel of St John the Baptist’s Church, 
Pewsey, above the vestry door, is a marble sculpted 
tablet dedicated to the memory of Joseph Townsend. 
Townsend was not only the Rector of the village and 
a fine preacher, but he was also a well-known and 
respected doctor of medicine, an eminent geologist, 
and a social reformer (Figure 1). Although the 
importance of Townsend’s work has largely been 
forgotten in the Pewsey locality, and indeed in the 
most recent book to be published about Pewsey’s 
history he barely gets a mention,! his writings are 
still studied around the world today. In modern 
publications concerning the evangelical revival, the 
emerging science of geology and the issues of poverty 
and population in the 18th century, invariably his 
contribution is discussed. 


I 


Joseph Townsend was born in the City of London on 
4th April 1739, a fourth son to Bridget, daughter of 
James Phipps, governor of the notorious West African 
slave trading post, Cape Coast Castle. His father, 
Chauncey Townsend, was a wealthy linen merchant, 
entrepreneur and speculator, who owned coalmines 
and zinc and copper smelting works in Wales. He 
was also MP for Westbury for more than twenty 
years. Joseph Townsend’s brother James, a celebrated 


Fig. 1 The Reverend Foseph Townsend. Etching by Milton 
after Fohn Opie 


Alderman of the City of London, was elected Sheriff 
and later Mayor of London, and gained a reputation 
as an ardent defender of civil and religious liberties. 
There is no record of Townsend’s early education, 
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but in 1757, aged 18, Townsend was admitted to 
Clare College, Cambridge, as a fellow commoner. 
He studied divinity, doubtless with the intention of 
going into the Church, gained his BA, aged 23, in 
1762, and was ordained in London on 20th March 
1764 by the Bishop of Exeter. He attained his MA 
in 1765 and continued his academic achievement by 
studying medicine at Edinburgh University under, 
amongst others, the eminent Dr William Cullen. 
Edinburgh at that time was considered to be the 
most important centre of medical knowledge and 
research in Europe. Townsend’s father purchased the 
valuable living of Pewsey for him in 1764, and a year 
later, with his son still the Rector, sold it to William 
Bouverie, Earl of Radnor.’ It would seem that they 
both considered that Joseph, just 26 years old, with 
‘Methodist’ leanings and not in good health, was 
unlikely to be the incumbent of the Rectory for 
long. He succeeded, however, in being the Rector 
of Pewsey for 52 years. 

Whilst studying Divinity in Cambridge, 
Townsend would have been influenced by the 
growing Revivalist movement. He may well have 
listened to the preaching of George Whitefield and 
John Wesley, leaders of the Methodist movement 
at that time, and experienced open-air preaching 
which was growing in popularity. In his first year 
as Rector at Pewsey, Townsend invited Wesley to 
preach in the Pewsey church. This caused unrest 
amongst the parishioners, and it was anticipated 
that there would be trouble at the service. Wesley 
wrote in his journal: 


I breakfasted at Devizes. Hence we rode through 
a most intricate road to Pewsey. I found a 
neighbouring gentleman had been there, moving 
every stone, to prevent me preaching. I was 
informed, his first design was to raise a mob; 
then he would have the Churchwarden interpose: 
whether they intended it or no, I cannot tell, 
but they neither did nor said anything. The 
congregation filled a great part of the church and 
were all deeply attentive. Surely good will be done 
in this place, if it be not prevented by a mixture of 
various doctrines.’ 


Townsend’s sister Judith had received a spiritual 
conversion through the preaching of George 
Whitefield, and had become a close friend of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon.* The Countess was an 
ardent Calvinistic Methodist who was spending 
a considerable amount of her wealth in spreading 
the gospel, not only to the masses but also to high 
society. As one of the nobility, she had the right 


to her own private chapels and chaplains. In her 
enthusiasm to convert more lost souls, she used this 
right to have buildings converted into chapels up 
and down the country and new chapels built, and 
enlisted her own chaplains to administer them. In 
Bath, on land that had previously grown vines, she 
had a house and chapel built that she named “The 
Vineyards”. The fashionable Gothic facade of the 
house was built facing the street, whilst the chapel 
was situated out of view behind. The Countess 
invited Townsend to become one of her chaplains, 
and when the Vineyard Chapel was opened on 6th 
October 1765, Whitfield led the morning service and 
Townsend the evening. 

It was probably on a preaching trip to Cornwall, 
at Lady Huntingdon’s instigation, that Townsend 
met his future wife Joyce Nankivell®, whose parents, 
Thomas and Mary, of Mithian, St Agnes, were 
sympathetic to the Countess’s cause. As part of 
their role, the Countess’s chaplains spent time in 
itinerant preaching, and between 1765 and 1781 
Townsend was much involved in this activity. 
Itinerant preachers often met with hostility and were 
pelted with stones and rotten eggs, but Townsend 
was obviously undaunted and well able to captivate 
a large audience. Physically he was a striking figure. 
A friend and fellow rector Richard Warner stated 
that Townsend’s preaching was electrifying, and 
described him thus: 


His stature was between six and seven feet in 
height; his arms were vast and long; a forehead 
broad and high, and marked with mighty organs, 
indicated vivid imagination;....and his voice at 
all time sepulchral.’ 


The Countess required her chaplains to preach 
the message of salvation through conversion, and 
this would have been done in a style full of emotion 
and drama. One of Townsend’s published sermons 
entitled A Treatise on IT Corinthians v.17. encapsulates 
a theme that was popular with Lady Huntingdon’s 
chaplains: 


If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away, behold, all things are 
born new. 


Those listening to his sermon would have 
been encouraged to turn away from their sins, 
accept Christ as their saviour and be born again. 
There are records of Townsend preaching as far 
afield as Cornwall, Derbyshire, Northumberland, 
Sussex, Yorkshire, Scotland and Ireland.* In 1767 
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Lady Huntingdon sent him to Edinburgh for two 
months and he preached at five in the morning to 
crowded congregations. Later on she commissioned 
him to go to Dublin with the express purpose of 
purchasing a building that could be transformed 
into a chapel for her cause. 

One of the Scottish aristocracy, Lady Willielma 
Glenorchy, became influenced by the Calvinistic 
Methodists and in her journal she records listening 
to Townsend on a number of occasions. On 26 May 
1770 she states: 


I determined this day to set out anew and struggle 
to get loose from this vain world... At night I 
went to chapel and heard Mr T. He spoke to my 
heart. I was convinced of my unfaithfulness, and 
was ashamed before the Lord.’ 


Subsequently ‘Townsend became one of 
her chaplains and, following the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s example, she set up a number of 
chapels in Scotland and in England. 

In the early days of Methodism the leaders of 
the movement, Whitefield, Wesley and the Countess 
Huntingdon, were all of the belief that they should 
remain under the umbrella of the established church. 
The conflict between the Church of England and 
the revivalists deepened, however, when in 1768 six 
undergraduates were expelled from St Edmund Hall 
in Oxford for proliferating Calvinistic beliefs!? and 
Townsend was named as having been one of those 
who had influenced the students. 

Disagreements also arose within the revivalist 
movement between the followers of Wesley and 
those of the Countess. Townsend himself received 
a strong letter from John Wesley rebuking him for 
his stand on doctrinal matters and imploring him 
to be more accommodating in his attitude towards 
Wesleyan Methodists." Wesley noted in his journal 
that in Edinburgh, partly through the influence 
of Townsend, the adherents to Calvinism had 
grown in number and Wesleyan congregations had 
diminished.” 

Lady Huntingdon admired Townsend for his 
charismatic preaching and academic achievements 
and she had a warm affection for him as the brother 
of her close friend Judith. When she set up the 
Trevecca training college for prospective preachers 
she asked Townsend to work with Charles Wesley 
on setting the list of books to be studied, and she 
even referred to him by a nickname ‘Caleb’!’, a 
Hebrew name meaning ‘faithful to God’. However, 
from 1781 Townsend began to distance himself from 
Lady Huntingdon’s Calvinistic movement. This 


may have been due to the continuing disagreements 
in Biblical interpretations between the Countess 
and Wesley, which reached a crisis at that time, 
or to the fact that the Countess’s Connexion, as 
the organisation was known, was forced to break 
away from the established church. But besides 
these circumstances, Townsend had become the 
butt of adverse publicity when a local Rector, 
satirising the fanatical Methodists and their open 
air evangelical preaching, published a controversial 
satirical novel. The writer of Townsend’s obituary* 
recounted that he ‘fell under the lash of Reverend 
Richard Graves of Claverton who described his 
peculiarities in his keen satire The Spiritual Quixote 
or the Summer’s Ramble of Mr Geoffry Wildgoose.’° 
The novel became a bestseller, and was reprinted 
several times, but anyone reading it from the Pewsey 
locality, or acquainted with Townsend, would have 
recognised immediately whom the novel may have 
been caricaturing. 

Despite opposition from traditionalists and 
the disapproval of the Bishop himself, Townsend 
continued to ask non-conformist preachers to 
officiate at services at his church. However, on one 
occasion in 1785 this led to an ugly incident. Mr 
Wroughton, a J.P and member of the congregation, 
having been instructed by the Bishop of Salisbury 
to ‘take care that no unlearned person should preach 
in Pewsey Church’ made his feelings known during 
the service and in the ensuing fracas struck the 
Rector. Townsend took the matter to court but lost 
the case on four counts. It was judged that he had 
departed from the usual and accustomed course of 
celebrating Divine Service, had disregarded the 
wishes of the Bishop, had pointedly preached against 
Mr Wroughton in his sermon and, finally, the blow 
that had been struck was deemed to have been ‘but 
the accidental brushing with his fingers’.!’ 


Il 


Matters of the church, however, were to be only 
part of Townsend’s life’s work. His deep conviction 
of the need for social change led him to use his 
intellectual ability and writing skill to influence 
those in authority and bring about reform. In 1781 
he published Free Thoughts on Despotic and Free 
Governments; as connected with the happiness of the 
governor and the governed in which he expanded his 
passionate belief in government by democracy: 


It is the glory of the Englishman to be bound by 
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no laws but those to which they have given their 
own consent.!® 


In this book he discussed the topics of Taxes, 
Toleration, Trade, Population, Laws and The House 
of Commons and set out some of his ideas. Despite 
being a committed Christian he stated that: 


A free state cannot compel men to part with, or 
violate their own religion. It is the essence of a free 
government to tolerate.'? 


He also believed in the importance of commerce 
and trade for a healthy state: 


The Arts, manufactures, trade and commerce are 
inseparably connected with freedom; they arise 
from it; and they tend to produce it.” 


Next Townsend turned his efforts to the major, 
mounting problem of poverty, and in 1786 published 
a tract, written anonymously under the pseudonym 
‘A Well-wisher of Mankind’, entitled A Dissertation on 
the Poor Laws, in which he expounded the argument 
for the abolition of the Poor Laws. He could not 
possibly have guessed at that time the impact that 
his writing was to have. Townsend argued that 
the expectation of relief as a constitutional right 
had a negative effect on those it was trying to aid. 
This encouraged laziness and resulted often in 
disorderliness, drunkenness and increased family 
Sizes: 


These laws, so beautiful in theory, promote the 
evils they mean to remedy, and aggravate the 
distress they were intended to relieve.”! 


Although he approved of those with money 
giving generously to those genuinely in need, he 
considered that often it was ill-applied: 


He, who statedly employs the poor in useful 
labour, is their only friend; he, who only feeds 
them, is their greatest enemy.” 


When hunger is either felt or feared, the desire of 
obtaining bread will quietly dispose the mind to 
undergo the greatest hardships, and will sweeten 
the severest labours.” 


Townsend did not agree with the widely held 
belief that the wealth of the country depended on 
the increase of population. He argued that there was 
an optimum number that the country could viably 
feed and employ. 

In his dissertation he told the story of a pair of 
goats being deposited on the uninhabited South Sea 


island of Juan Fernandez, the island known best for 
its setting of the Robinson Crusoe story. With plenty 
of vegetation to eat the goats rapidly increased their 
numbers. Next a greyhound dog and bitch were put 
on the island in order to destroy the goats. The dogs, 
benefiting from the abundant number of goats to eat, 
multiplied, and, to begin with, the number of goats 
diminished, but the strongest, most agile goats made 
their way up to the rocky crags and survived, which 
in turn meant that only the fittest dogs were able to 
catch goats for food and survive themselves. 


Thus a new kind of balance was established. The 
weakest of both species were among the first 
to pay the debt of nature: the most active and 
vigorous preserved their lives. It is the quantity 
of food which regulates the number of the human 
species.”4 


Townsend was referring to what we now know as 
the principle of natural selection, developed 73 years 
later by Charles Darwin in his Origin of Species. 

Rather than poor money being handed out by 
the state, Townsend believed that, if it was obligatory 
for everyone to join a Friendly Society and pay 
weekly contributions according to their means, 
then, in times of sickness and poverty, there would 
be sufficient funds for them to receive benefits from 
the society. In his 1788 pamphlet, Observations on 
Various Plans Offered to the Public for the Relief of the 
Poor, Townsend summarised what he considered to 
be the most obvious principles: 


1. Every man should have a first claim on the produce of 
his own labour and frugality. 

2. Men will never work so cheerfully, so hard, so well, 
nor make such savings for others as for themselves. 

3. Thecomforts and luxuries of life should be the rewards 
of frugality and industry... 

4. No man should expect assistance from others till he 
has done all to which is in his power. 

5. Whatever aid is given by the public, should be 
dispensed in such a way as to call forth the most 
strenuous efforts of the party who is to be relieved... 

6. Charity, without limits, tends to increase the numbers 
and distress of the poor.” 


One of the people who read Townsend’s 
publications and discussed his ideas with him was 
the philosopher Jeremy Bentham who became 
known for his ethical theory of ‘Utilitarianism’ 
which proposed that all action should be directed 
towards achieving the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number of people. In a letter written in 
1781 Bentham described his first impressions of 
Townsend after he had stayed for three nights at 
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Bowood House, home of Lord Shelburne, Bentham’s 
patron: 


This morning went away honest Jo Townsend, a 
parson, brother to the Alderman. He seems a very 
worthy creature, has been a good deal abroad, and 
has a great deal of knowledge: his studies have 
lain a good deal in the same track as mine. He isa 
utilitarian, a naturalist, a chemist, a physician, was 
once what I had like to have been a Methodist... 
In short we are become great friends.” 


Interestingly this is the first known occasion 
when, in writing, Bentham used the term 
‘utilitarian’. 

Bentham and Townsend differed in some of 
their opinions concerning Poor Law Reform and 
nationally the discussion continued, whilst the 
seriousness of the issue increased. Thomas Malthus 
reiterated some of Townsend’s arguments in his 
Essay on the Principle of Population in 1798 and later 
still Karl Marx referred to this work in his outline 
of political economy entitled Grundrisse published 
in 1857. In a footnote Marx says that Townsend 
‘opposed the Poor Law legislation, and (among 
others) invented the theory of population later taken 
over by Malthus’.”” 

Karl Polanyi stated in his book, The Great 
Transformation, that: 


Neither Darwin’s theory of natural selection, nor 
Malthus’ population laws might have exerted any 
appreciable influence on modern society but for 
the..... maxims which Townsend deduced from 
his goats and dogs and wished to have applied to 
the reform of the Poor Laws.” 


In the Foreword of the edition of Townsend’s 
Dissertation published by the University of 
California in 1971, Ashley Montagu reiterated 
Polanyi’s opinion and stated: 


What Townsend did was to introduce, for the first 
time in the history of social thought, a biological 
model as a basis for socio-economic conduct of 
society.” 


Townsend was correct in predicting in his 
Dissertation that without drastic measures the 
problem of poverty would increase, and in his parish 
of Pewsey the number of those claiming poor relief 
rose alarmingly. In 1797, when the churchwardens 
drew up a list of all the poor in the parish who 
received ‘Poor Money’ it came to 323 individuals 
- almost 30% of the total population*® and this was 


typical of most parts of the country. The debate on 
how to deal with the problem rumbled on and in 
1814 a further edition of Townsend’s Dissertation 
was published for discussion. Finally in 1834 the 
New Poor Law was passed and outdoor relief came 
to an end. 


Ill 


When Townsend first arrived in Pewsey he had 
apparently been shocked that the health of the 
poorest of the village was at the mercy of the village 
blacksmith?! and had been determined to improve 
this situation. He considered that part of his role as 
Rector was that of caring for his parishioners’ well- 
being, and with his newly gained medical knowledge 
he himself administered to their needs. As he 
became more experienced he experimented with new 
treatments, keeping abreast of the medical advances 
of the time. The medicine he gave his patients with 
syphilis, which combined mercury with potassium 
iodide, became known as Townsend’s Mixture and 
was widely used. Townsend subsequently wrote 
three medical books. The first of these was a pocket 
handbook entitled The Physician’s Vade Mecum; being 
a compendium of Nosology and Therapeutics, for the 
use of students (1781). The book listed diseases and 
prescriptions with indications as to their use. Such 
was the success of this publication that it reached 
ten editions, including an American edition in 
1805. Townsend subsequently produced A Guide to 
Health; being Cautions and Directions in the Treatment 
of Diseases (1795). This book, which reached three 
editions, was again primarily for students, but in 
the preface he stated that he also hoped that his 
work would: 


be accepted likewise to the country Clergy, 
whose inclination to be useful among their poor 
parishioners in times of sickness, has frequently 
gone far beyond their knowledge.” 


In both of these books Townsend acknowledged 
his debt to Dr Cullen of Edinburgh. 

His third medical book, which ran into nine 
editions, was published posthumously and concerned 
the use of curing illnesses by inhaling oxygen. 
Townsend was acquainted with Joseph Priestley, who 
first discovered how to isolate oxygen whilst living 
at the Bowood home of Lord Shelburne. Dr Thomas 
Beddoes was the person who first devised the therapy 
of inhalation of gases, and his foremost follower was 
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Dr Robert Thornton. In Townsend’s book On the 
Agency of Vital Air in the Cure of Various Diseases he 
described cases in which ‘vital air’, this being the 
original English term for oxygen, was successfully 
administered, such as in the case of Mr Platt: 


Mr Platt well-known inventor of painting in 
imitation of various wood and marble, probably 
from the effects of lead in his art, became paralytic. 
He inhaled vital air, mixed with atmospheric, 
taking at the same time medicine, judiciously 
employed under Dr Thornton, by which means 
he was soon restored to the full use of his limbs 
and has since remained perfectly well.*? 


In the same book Townsend described how he 
himself fell ill with typhus and nearly died. Despite 
being attended to by two eminent doctors from 
Bath, his illness grew progressively worse and his 
wife decided to send for Dr Thornton. Leaving his 
patients in London, Thornton arrived in Pewsey on 
the twentieth day of Townsend’s illness. Townsend 
felt himself ‘sinking into the arms of death’ but 
following Thornton’s instruction to increase the 
intake of Madeira wine, he felt relief, and following 
a fit of vomiting his pulse became soft and he was 
given an inhalation of oxygen. Two hours later: 


His hearing was perfectly restored; light, from 
being more tolerable, ceased to be offensive; his 
tongue was clean, breathing free, skin moist, pulse 
78, soft, full and regular. He slept profoundly and 
almost incessantly, excepting when a keen sense 
of hunger compelled him to ask for food. During 
the following day he took much Madeira wine 
and nourishment, by which the pulse diminished 
in the number, but increased continually in 
the strength of its vibrations. Wednesday 25th 
September, he was free from fever, and nothing 
now remained but hysteric affections.** 


IV 


In addition to his academic, clerical and medical 
work, Townsend travelled extensively. As well as 
the journeys he made as a student to Edinburgh 
and, as one of Lady Huntingdon’s chaplains, to his 
itinerant preaching commitments, he also visited his 
father’s mines in Cornwall and Wales, and explored 
as much of the country as he was able in order to 
search for fossils and to log geological findings. In 
1769 he went to Ireland and in 1770 travelled to 
France and Flanders. 

The year 1785 had been difficult for Townsend, 


as, not only had he had to shoulder the court case 
following the church fracas, but also Joyce, his wife 
of 12 years and mother of his six children had died. 
In his own words: ‘domestic misfortune compelled 
him to seek relief by absence from his native soil’.*° 
So in 1786 he set off on a two-year expedition to 
France, Spain and Switzerland. Spain was not on the 
well-trodden Grand Tour routes but Townsend was 
not daunted by the hardships of travelling through 
difficult terrain and was more concerned with fact 
finding than sightseeing. His intention was to 
discover not only the country’s geographical features, 
but also the nature of its agriculture, manufacture 
and trade, its social structure and governance. In 
advance of his journey he had arranged meetings 
with learned people and, en route, made the most 
of opportunities to meet specialists in his different 
fields of interest. 

In 1791 he published, in three volumes, his 
account of his travels entitled A Fourney Through 
Spain, in the years 1786 and 1787; with particular 
attention to the Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Population, Taxes and Revenue. The work was dedicated 
to Lord Shelburne who had doubtless furnished 
Townsend with many of his letters of introduction. 
In these well-written volumes Townsend gave brief 
descriptions of the scenery, villages and towns he 
passed through but concentrated his writing on the 
human aspect. His extensive knowledge of a wide 
variety of subjects enabled him to be selective in 
what he chose to describe in detail and his comments 
were made from a position of authority. Townsend 
prided himself on the accuracy of his writing, and 
within the work quoted many figures such as prices, 
measurements and times, and recorded details 
such as plant names and rock types. He scrutinised 
the local agriculture, industry and trade and the 
affluence and well-being, or otherwise, of the people 
and recorded objectively what he saw, adding later 
his opinions and judgements. He described times 
spent with interesting personalities including 
Florida Blanca, the Prime Minister, and Pedro 
Rodriguez Campomanes, the Minister of Finance 
and enlightened thinker. 

Whilst investigating the manufacture of 
chocolate, Townsend observed a machine, which 
he described in detail, that was used for grinding 
cocoa beans* and was far superior to anything being 
used for the purpose in England. This presumably 
gave him the idea, on his return to England, possibly 
with the cooperation of his acquaintance James Watt 
with whom he corresponded, of creating a similar 
machine but powering it by steam. This invention, 
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which is attributed to Townsend, revolutionised the 
manufacture of chocolate.” 

The Journey Through Spain was well received 
and the same year was translated into German, 
and later into French, Swedish and Spanish. In 
1792 it was reprinted in two volumes and in 1814 
a further edition was printed with a preface by 
Townsend entitled Causes of the Overthrow of the 
Spanish Monarchy. In the recent 1998 publication 
of the Spanish translation Ian Robertson states that 
in 1814 Townsend’s Journey through Spain was ‘the 
most complete study of Spain’. He considers that 
Townsend was ‘one of the best-informed travellers 
in the peninsula during this period’ and that ‘his 
observations on the state of the country and the evils 
which beset it are unusually perceptive’.* 

Townsend’s enthusiasm for travel possibly 
inspired him to work for the improvement of the 
local road network in and around Pewsey. He became 
a Commissioner of the Turnpike roads, which meant 
that he was responsible for the upkeep of the King’s 
highways in the County of Wiltshire and necessitated 
travel round the county inspecting the state of the 
roads. The main turnpike roads at that time did not 
go through Pewsey, and from Pewsey to Oare there 
was only a footpath. Moreover, there was only a 
ford crossing in the centre of the village, which for 
much of the year was impassable. In 1797, however, a 
bridge was built beside the ford in Pewsey, instigated 
by Townsend and funded by public subscription: 


A few days since, the first brick of the new 
bridge erecting over the River Avon by public 
subscription, in county of Wiltshire, was laid 
through the indefatigable exertions of the Rev 
Joseph Townsend, the water whereof having 
for many years proved so fatal to cattle in 
the winter season, as well as almost a total 
obstruction to travellers, occasioned so important 
an undertaking.* 


Joseph Stratford in his book published in 1882 
entitled Wiltshire and its Worthies stated: 


As a county magistrate Mr Townsend interested 
himself much in the roads being well kept, 
and being a man of great stature, his friends 
sometimes called him ‘The Colossus of Roads’.“° 


Townsend was also an enthusiast for canals 
and, at the time when ‘Canalmania’ was gripping 
the country, supported the proposed building of 
the Kennet and Avon. Whilst in Spain he had paid 
great attention to the Spanish canals, noting their 


structure and usefulness and doubtless with his 
considerable geological knowledge he would have 
had strong opinions on where the best route for the 
section of the canal from Bath to Hungerford would 
be. The Pewsey stretch of the Kennet and Avon 
was eventually cut partially through land owned by 
Townsend and he was a significant shareholder. John 
Rennie, the famous Scottish engineer, was in charge 
of the project, and the Pewsey section was opened 
in 1810. In letters to the geologist William Smith 
concerning problems with natural springs causing 
leaks in the canal, Townsend refers to the Kennet 
and Avon simply as ‘Our canal’. 


V 


On 26th March 1790 Townsend married Lady Lydia 
Clerke, the widow of Admiral Sir John Clerke. She 
was one of his parishioners and had assisted him 
in a voluntary capacity with his medical practice 
in Pewsey. It was probably in that same year that 
Townsend purchased one of the newly-built 
houses in Great Pulteney Street in Bath. Right 
from his early days in Pewsey Townsend had built 
up connections in Bath and following his second 
marriage, he and his wife spent the winter months 
living there, close neighbours of Jane Austen and 
her family. Bath at that time was not only a social 
centre for the aristocracy but also a meeting place 
for intellectuals, and it was there that Townsend 
probably first met William Smith, known now as 
the ‘Father of English Geology’, but then a young 
surveyor working on the building of the Somerset 
Coal Canal. 

From his youth, Townsend had collected 
fossils, probably encouraged by his father who had 
a commercial interest in land features, and he had 
amassed one of the finest and most comprehensive 
collections in the country.*! Another rector, the 
Rev Benjamin Richardson of Farleigh Hungerford 
near Bath, was also a knowledgeable fossil collector 
and on one occasion, when viewing Richardson’s 
collection of fossils, Smith expressed his opinions 
on the types of rock beds where they must have been 
found. Richardson was astonished by his accuracy 
and discussed the matter with Townsend, along 
with Smith’s theory that the same fossil remains 
would be found in the same strata of rock anywhere 
in England. Townsend was equally amazed by this 
discovery and told Smith and Richardson that, 
although he had pursued the subject for 40 or 50 
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years, and had travelled over the greater part of 
civilized Europe, to his acquaintance this fact was 
unknown. 

The two men decided to put Smith’s theory to 
the test. They set out with him one day to the village 
of Dundry, near Bristol, with its elevated church on 
a hill. Smith predicted that from his observations 
of the position of the hill and its form, they would 
find that it was capped by Inferior Oolite and on 
the western side expected to find the same variety of 
fossils as was evident in the oolite near Bath, above 
the coal. In both instances he was found to be correct 
and thus Smith proved his theory which is still the 
basic premise of the science of geology: i.e. ‘ The 
same strata are found always in the same order and 
contain the same peculiar fossils.’ 

John Phillips, Smith’s nephew who became an 
eminent geologist in his own right, wrote, in his 
biography of Smith: 


In general literature and especially in natural 
history, Mr Smith was immeasurably surpassed by 
his friends, but they acknowledged that, from his 
labours in a different quarter, a new light had begun 
to manifest itself in the previously dark horizon of 
geology, and they set themselves earnestly to make 
way for its auspicious influence.” 


Following this expedition Townsend asked the 
two friends to his house at 29 Great Pulteney Street 
in Bath on 11th June 1799 and expressed his proposal 
that William Smith’s theory, concerning the laying 
down of strata, should be written down in tabular 
form. So it was that William Smith dictated his 
‘Order of Strata’ and it was duly committed to paper. 
The three men must have considered the importance 
of the occasion for they made three copies of the 
document and they were all dated and signed by 
all three participants. Smith went on to publish 
his findings and draw a large illustrated map of the 
underlying rocks of England and Wales, which was 
also published. He was given encouragement along 
the way by Townsend, whose letters at this time 
convey a sincere and loyal friendship. Townsend 
investigated information about publishers, put 
work in Smith’s direction to aid his finances and 
also generously offered Smith the use of his own 
meticulously executed drawings of fossil specimens. 
It was partly on his recommendation that Smith was 
finally offered membership of the newly formed 
Geological Society. 

Townsend continued with his own geological 
studies, making detailed drawings of the specimens 
he found and was the first person to draw attention 


to sponge fossils located in the Greensand of Pewsey 
Vale; they were classified as Spongus townsendi. In 
1813, towards the end of his life, he published a book 
entitled The Character of Moses Established for Veracity 
as an Historian, Recording Events from the Creation to 
the Deluge, in which he expanded on Smith’s theory 
of strata. Sadly, despite the fact that Townsend 
stated in the preface that the work was the ‘result of 
laborious investigation during a period of more than 
fifty years,’ the book did not receive the acclaim of his 
other works. Possibly its title led it to be dismissed 
as a book of religious content concerning Moses but 
more significantly it was published at a time when 
there were great advances in geological theories and 
views had changed about the Earth’s age. Townsend 
had set out to prove that the evidence of fossils and 
rock formations substantiated the Biblical theory 
of the Earth being transformed by the ‘Deluge’, 
as described in the story of Noah. Townsend had 
accepted Smith’s theory of different fossils being 
associated with different varieties of rock, but could 
not accept the new emerging theories concerning the 
age of the world. 

Following this momentous work Townsend 
continued his studies with the intention of writing 
a book that would examine ‘the languages, customs 
and manners of the human race, as described in 
the Pentateuch, and in the most venerable records 
of the Pagan World’. Townsend already spoke a 
number of European languages and was familiar 
with both Hebrew and Classical Greek but he 
went on to investigate others and he attempted to 
master Sanskrit. As an aid to learning he would 
write symbols and letters on his finger nails and not 
remove them until he had committed them to his 
memory. He completed the first part of this work and 
his Etymological Researches, in which he attempted to 
prove that all languages originated from one, were 
published posthumously. 


VI 


There is a story involving Townsend that has 
been passed down in the country lore of Pewsey 
concerning a murder in the village. One, Taylor 
Dyke, had received a large sum of money for some 
farm produce and had been presumably boasting 
about his wealth at a Pewsey public house. On his 
return home to the nearby hamlet of Southcott 
via Cow Ground, now known as Broadfields, he 
was robbed and murdered. The only evidence was 
footprints leading back to Pewsey. 
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The following Sunday Townsend directed that 
the body of the victim should be brought to the 
parish church and he then made everyone lay his 
hand on the corpse’s face and swear his innocence. 
William Amor could not do it. He was searched, and 
so the story goes, the dead man’s watch was found on 
him. He was subsequently found guilty at Devizes 
Assizes and hanged on Pewsey Hill. In the Salisbury 
and Winchester Journal it was reported that: 


On Tuesday morning early, William Amor, 
capitally convicted at our Assizes for the murder 
of Mr Dyke of Manningford, was taken from 
Fisherton Gaol in a post chaise, and carried 
to Pewsey Down, where he was executed and 
afterwards hanged in chains on the Down gibbet. 
A most astonishing number of people were present 
at the execution, it being supposed there were not 
less than 12,000 or 14,000. 


Interestingly, following this event, a letter was 
written to the Salisbury and Winchester Fournal, 
believed to be by Townsend, though under the 
pseudonym Humanus, describing the destitute 
situation of the murderer’s wife and her five children 
and pleading for public contributions, which 
apparently were later received. 


Vil 


In 1805 Townsend published his Sermons On Various 
Subjects and this small volume sheds an interesting 
light on his own reflections of his life’s work. 
Firstly, it is significant that after years of focusing 
on other matters beside his Christian ministry, 
he felt strongly enough that his interpretation 
of the Christian message needed to be heard. He 
continued to preach, and Warner, a fellow resident 
of Bath at this time wrote that: 


...from a harsh and gloomy enthusiast he 
mellowed into the pious, rational and benevolent 
Christian; the calm reasoner; and the solemn, 
but tranquil preacher.® 


Secondly, in his preface to the book, he looked 
back at his life as though it had different chapters 
centred on different interests: 


In 1782, when the legal provision for the 
poor became a most intolerable burden to the 
proprietors of the land; the Author took up the 
pen to explore the folly of those laws. 


When he felt the need in 1786 to leave the 
country he: 


endeavoured to improve the occasion for others 
by the relation of his travels... And when it 
pleased the Almighty to visit him with a severe 
disease, he availed himself of this confinement to 
digest and commit to paper such observations as 
had occurred to him. 


By the time Townsend died on 6th November 
1816, aged 77, two of his sons James and Henry, a 
daughter Sophie, and his wife Lydia had all passed 
away. His son Thomas went on to be a Judge 
in Bombay and his daughter Charlotte married 
William Taunton, one of the directors of the Welsh 
mines owned originally by Townsend’s father. 
Joseph’s son Charles was ordained and became 
Rector of Calstone and Perpetual Curate of West 
Bromwich and a proactive anti-slavery campaigner. 
It was Charles’ wife Lucy Jesse who set up the first 
female anti-slavery group, “The Ladies’ Society 
for the Relief of Negro Slaves’, which had a major 
impact on the movement to abolish worldwide 
slavery. Charles and Lucy had six children, one of 
whom, Joseph Phipps Townsend, went on to travel 
through New South Wales, Australia, and publish a 
book about his travels. 

The Age of Enlightenment produced a great 
number of polymaths, many of them men of the 
cloth, but it is still astonishing that Townsend, who 
by the age of 30 was recognised to be a talented 
preacher, should have proceeded to contribute at 
the cutting edge of the new science of geology, the 
advance in medical science and the reform of the 
Poor Laws. It is doubtless fortuitous that Townsend 
completed his academic studies at Edinburgh 
University, for Dr Cullen encouraged his students 
to challenge academic assumptions, adopt open- 
minded enquiry, and acquire the most up-to-date 
knowledge available; but above all he emphasised 
the necessity of meticulous observation, and this 
attention to detail is characteristic of all Townsend’s 
work. It is evident in his medical publications 
and his geological findings and drawings, and is 
probably one of the reasons why, to this day, his 
book Journey Through Spain is still keenly studied. 
His literary style and ability to succinctly frame an 
argument made his Dissertation on the Poor Laws 
a tract that inspired debate and had far-reaching 
influence. 

In recognition of Townsend’s life’s achievement 
and acknowledgement of his contribution to the 
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church and parish, he was buried within the walls of 
St John the Baptist’s church in Pewsey. The words 
on the memorial tablet sculpted by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, the most eminent English sculptor 
of the day, glorify the valuable legacy that Joseph 
Townsend left to mankind: 


With what diligence he strove to improve thé 
talents committed to him by his Maker to his 
charge, the remembrance of his labours for fifty- 
three years in Christ’s ministry, during which 
time he was Rector of this parish, and the fruits 
of his researches after truth, as well as religious, 
as moral, economical and physical, delivered in 
his writings, bear everlasting testimony. 
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Observations on Various Plans offered to the public, for the relief 
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The Easton family of Salisbury: booksellers, 
printers and publishers c.1720-1839 


by Robert Moody 


In about 1720 Edward Easton established a printing press and began selling books in Salisbury. In 1753 he was succeeded 
by his son Edward who, for over 40 years, carried on an increasingly extensive printing business, publishing a number 
of notable books and offering large quantities of second-hand books for sale. He was followed by his nephew James 
who continued to print and publish a variety of books until interrupted by his bankruptcy in 1810. He soon resumed his 
activities although he failed to attract the new printing and publishing opportunities that had enabled his uncle to enjoy 
a considerable reputation throughout the second half of the 18th century. In this paper, new light is shed on the work of 
three generations of a family of provincial booksellers, printers and publishers. 


During the 17th century, bookselling in Salisbury 
was mainly carried on by John Courtney and his 
son who traded in the city from 1650 until c. 1716.) 
In 1695 the Printing Act that restricted commercial 
printing and hence publishing to London, Oxford 
and Cambridge lapsed, thus facilitating the setting 
up of printing presses in the provinces. The arrival 
of Samuel Farley in the city in 1715 with his press 
from which he printed The Salisbury Postman is the 
first instance of printing taking place in Salisbury. 
However, Farley left the city shortly after 1 March 
1716, the date of the last surviving issue of his ill- 
fated newspaper, and doubtless took his press with 
him. The appearance in 1715 of A Sermon Preach’d at 
the Cathedral Church of Sarum, November the Sth 1715 
By Daniel Whitby, D.D. And Chanter of the said Church, 
bearing the imprint ‘Sarum: Printed and Sold by 
Sam. Farley, and John Courtney, Bookseller in 
Silver-Street; and to be had in the Cities of London, 
Oxford, Bristol and Exeter’, represents the brief 
flowering of co-operation between the newly arrived 
printer, Farley, and the old established bookseller, 
Courtney, both of whom then disappeared from 
Salisbury to make way for a new generation of 


enterprising booksellers, printers and publishers. 

It may be that Edward Easton worked for a while 
with Farley or Courtney as he is first recorded as 
paying Land Rate in the city in 1714.’ It is likely, 
therefore, that on their departure he commenced 
his own bookselling and printing business although 
it was not until 1720 that there appeared a Sermon 
preached at the Funeral of Mr. fohn Terry who died on the 
29th Day of May 1720, in the Eighteenth Year of his Age 
bearing the imprint ‘Salisbury, Edward Easton’ .* 

It has been suggested that William Collins, the 
first of the celebrated family of Salisbury printers 
and publishers, may have been apprenticed to 
him.* As A Dissertation in Vindication of the Antiquity 
of Stone Henge..., printed by another Salisbury 
printer, Charles Hooton in 1730, bears the imprint 
‘ Sold by E.Easton and W. Collins, booksellers in 
Silver Street’, they may for a while have traded 
in partnership. However, as a sermon printed by 
Hooton also in 1730 bears the imprint ‘Sarum: 
Printed for William Collins, Bookseller in Silver 
Street’, it is more likely that Easton and Collins were 
in reality carrying on separate businesses in Silver 
Street at this time. 


Fair Orchard, South Widcombe, East Harptree, Bristol BS40 6BT 
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In 1729, another effort was made to establish a 
newspaper in Salisbury, this time by Easton, Collins 
and Hooton together. However, the new Salisbury 
Journal soon failed as in July in the following year 
it was announced that: 


This Paper not being encouraged according to 
Expectation, I shall from this time decline it; but 
all other Printing Business will be perform’d after 
the best Manner By Yours &c., Charles Hooton.°® 


The advertisements in this, the one and only 
surviving number of the newspaper, show that both 
Collins and Easton also sold The London Gazette 
as well as Fog’s Fournal from which the people of 
Salisbury would have been able to obtain all the 
London news that was needed without purchasing 
a local newspaper. 

Thereafter, the three erstwhile partners went 
their separate ways. The Collins and Easton 
families became competitors and the predominant 
booksellers, printers and publishers in Salisbury. 
Easton considered himself to be primarily a 
bookseller and it is as such that he is described 
in his will. As a provincial trader he was entirely 
dependent on a small group of London booksellers 
who controlled the sale and distribution of newly 
published popular books by meeting regularly ‘to 
hold private auctions at which books were sold 
wholesale for resale either direct to the public or to 
the provincial booksellers’.’” Further, the London 
booksellers held private sales of the copyrights 
of such books, or shares in them, thus ensuring 
that their publication was restricted to a small 
group of men in the capital - all to the detriment 
of the provincial trader. Easton supplemented 
his bookselling business by carrying out printing 
and book binding commissions for a variety of 
customers, including the Corporation of Salisbury 
who in 1730 paid ‘Easton the Bookseller’ £3 10s 
and in the following year £1 11s for binding books.® 
Most booksellers also sold patent medicines. Collins 
regularly advertised a large selection of them in the 
Salisbury Journal and Easton also supplemented the 
income from his bookselling and printing business 
by offering such products for sale. 

As well as selling books, Easton acted as a 
newsagent and after The Reading Mercury was 
purchased by William Carnan in 1737, Easton was 
one of the five agents outside Reading appointed 
for the sale and distribution of his newspaper.’ 
He also quite quickly established some good local 
connections. As soon as the Gentleman’s Magazine 
appeared in 1731, for example, he supplied it to the 


Earl of Pembroke in Wilton House.!” 

In 1730, Easton printed a work by the Salisbury 
dissenting minister, Samuel Fancourt, entitled 
What will be, must be...''. Fancourt is celebrated as 
a projector of circulating libraries,” and it is likely 
that in 1737 or 1738 Easton and Fancourt entered 
into partnership to open the first of such libraries 
in Salisbury.’? For a bookseller with a large stock 
to move into the business of running a circulating 
library was, of course, a natural progression. The 
partners agreed that Easton would have 50% of 
the profits of the library in exchange for acting as 
manager. However, the partnership was short- lived, 
Fancourt alleging that Easton had persuaded his 
London supplier, who should have been selling to 
the partnership, to sell to Easton alone who must 
have had it in mind to set up his own library when 
it became clear that his arrangement with Fancourt 
would not endure. This he duly did with ‘Edward 
Easton’s Public Library in Silver Street’, advertised 
in 1740.'* No catalogue of Easton’s library appears 
to have survived but it is likely that the number and 
variety of books available to subscribers to either 
borrow or purchase would have been very similar 
to those to be found in the circulating library that 
Fancourt was forced, against his inclinations, to 
open soon after his relationship with Easton had 
come to an end. His Catalogue of English and French 
Books...(1741) included, in the Bound Book 
section, 1889 titles, all individually numbered (to 
facilitate ordering), and comprising 2792 volumes. 
The ‘Livres Francois’ comprised 109 titles (403 
volumes). In addition there were 1600 pamphlets and 
160 plays’.!° Almost a quarter of the books related 
to ‘Theology, Philosophy, Religion and Morals’. 
However, early in 1742, Fancourt decided to move 
his entire library to London and there is no evidence 
that Easton’s library survived in Salisbury for any 
length of time. 

Towards the end of 1736, the Salisbury Journal 
had been revived by William Collins and he was 
soon afterwards joined by his brother Benjamin 
who assumed sole control of the bookselling, 
printing and newspaper business following William’s 
disappearance from the Yournal imprint in August 
1740. Benjamin Collins was now therefore Easton’s 
main rival although their relationship was probably 
friendly as evidenced, for instance, by the imprint 
on A Sermon preach’d at the Cathedral-Church of 
Sarum...by Foseph Horler, A.B. Master of the Free- 
School at Wilton showing that although it was 
printed in 1747 and sold by ‘Benjamin Collins, at 
the Printing-Office, near the Poultry Cross’ it was 
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also sold by ‘E.Easton, in Silver-street’. 

In Collins, Easton had a formidable competitor. 
In the Salisbury Journal that was, of course, controlled 
by him he was able to advertise the sale of newly 
published books, many of them printed by him 
and all available for purchase at the Journal office. 
Although there appeared in the Salisbury Journal, 
or Weekly Advertiser of 16 June 1746, an almost full 
column advertised A Pretty Book for Children that 
was sold by ‘B.Collins and E.Easton, in Salisbury’ 
amongst others, the whole of the foot of the page 
upon which this advertisement appeared consisted 
of details of a large number of other books ‘Printed 
for, and Sold by Benjamin Collins, at the Printing- 
Office in Salisbury; Wholesale and Retale [sic], at 
the same reasonable Prices as in London’.”” 

Further, Collins had succeeded in obtaining 
entry into the exclusive group of London men who 
controlled the sale and distribution throughout the 
whole of the country of nearly all new books, other 
than those of purely local interest, and was able to 
purchase shares, although not at the trade sales, 
in a number of popular books. Amongst the well 
known books in which he held shares was The Vicar 
of Wakefield — the first edition of which was printed 
by him in Salisbury. Collins also owned a quarter 
share in The Monthly Review and was part owner of 
The London Chronicle and The Public Ledger.’ It was 
natural, therefore, that Easton should concentrate 
on the sale of second-hand books, although he was 
quite happy to retail new books when able to secure 
them as, for example, when in 1748 one edition of 
the Salisbury Journal contained advertisements for 
three separate publications, The Monthly Magazine, 
A description of 300 Animals...and The Builder’s Pocket 


' Companion...all of which were ‘sold by B.Collins and 


E.Easton in Sarum’.! 

Some authors used the provincial press to 
advertise their forthcoming work. Thus in May 1748, 
it was announced in the Salisbury fournal that: 


A New Sett of Psalm Tunes, and Ten Anthems by 
Richard Brabant would be Published in July next. 
Those who have a mind to encourage this good 
undertaking, are desired to send their Names and 
Places of Abode to the following persons...Mr 
Easton and Mr Collins in Salisbury. ...?° 


Something is also known of Easton the private 
man. On 30 December 1721 he had married, at St 
Martin’s church in Salisbury, Anne Oakford, the 
daughter ofa Salisbury publican, and she soon bore 
him three sons, Edward, James and William. The 
eldest of his sons, Edward, was destined to follow in 
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his father’s footsteps and was doubtless introduced 
to both the bookselling and printing sides of the 
business in the mid-1740s while in his teenage years. 
He had not long to wait before succeeding his father 
who died in 1753. By his will, Easton left ‘to my son 
Edward Easton the sum of three hundred pounds 
together with my stock in trade and utensils thereto 
belonging’. The house in which he was living with 
all the household goods and furniture were also 
left to Edward, subject to a life interest in favour 
of his mother. His three houses in Catherine Street 
were left to his widow for her life and on her death 
two of them were to pass to James and the other to 
William. The two younger brothers received all the 
residue of the estate and were appointed executors 
of the will.” 

Edward Easton, now a young man in his early 
thirties, soon decided that he should publish as well 
as print and in 1754 Two Epistles to Happiness appeared 
bearing his imprint.” Further, in 1759 the celebrated 
‘Perspective View from the N.E. of the Cathedral 
and Close of Salisbury showing the old Belfry’, 
drawn by Jackson and engraved by Fougerson, was 
published by him. It seems that for some years after 
their father’s death, Edward and his younger brother 
James and his wife Hannah may have carried on 
their bookselling business in partnership. In 1757, 
William Sollers was bound apprentice to Edward 
Easton, a premium of £70 being paid and in 1759 
Ann Marshall was apprenticed to Hannah, James’s 
wife, with a more modest premium of £30.” It may 
be that the two brothers were carrying on separate 
businesses but after 1759 no further reference can 
be found to James Easton as a bookseller but rather 
as carrying on the perhaps unlikely business of coal 
merchant. 

Although in 1763 Edward Easton printed 
Matthaei Prioris Almae, libri tres, Latino versus 
donati opera... Thomae Martin by Mathew Prior, at 
this time he appears to have followed his father’s 
example by concentrating on bookselling and on 
the acquisition and sale of second-hand books in 
particular. In 1763 he sold his property in Silver 
Street and moved to more extensive premises in the 
Market Place. These were almost certainly needed to 
accommodate the large number of books that he had 
purchased for resale. That November he announced 
the publication of a ‘Catalogue of a large Collection 
of books, consisting of upwards of Ten thousand 
volumes for the most part in neat condition which 
will be sold very cheap...on Monday Nov. 28 1763’. 
The catalogue could be had gratis from Messrs 
Hawes, Clarke and Collins in Pater Noster Row in 
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London, as well as, of course, from Easton himself.** 
In the same year he engaged another apprentice 
who was doubtless needed to assist his master in his 
expanding business. A substantial premium of £95 
was paid when Richard Floyd was bound apprentice 
to him and three years later, the even larger sum of 
£105 was required to be paid on behalf of Gilbert 
White to secure an apprenticeship with Easton.” 

Easton had probably always engaged in ‘jobbing 
printing’, producing posters, playbills, broadsheets 
and suchlike, the ephemeral nature of which has 
prevented their survival, although A Catalogue of the 
household furniture, and other effects of Edward Younge 
Esq., lately deceased...(1773) of Little Durnford and 
to be sold by auction, can be read in the British 
Library.*° However, in 1769 two most impressive 
pieces of printing emanated from his press. The 
first was A description of the Antiquities and Curiosities 
in Wilton House Illustrated with twenty-five Engravings 
of some of the Capital Statues, Bustos and relievos... by 
James Kennedy, the imprint including the names of 
no less than six London booksellers from whom the 
book would have been available for purchase. The 
demand for the book must have been such that in 
the same year he printed a new edition of the work. 
This was printing of the highest quality with the 
new edition priced at 2s. 6d. 

Easton’s name as bookseller is to be found on 
the title page of a number of newly published books 
at this time. For example, Adam Taylor’s A Treatise 
on the Ananas or Pine-apple...(Devizes 1769) could 
be purchased from ‘Mr Easton, in Salisbury’ as well 
as from booksellers in London and in ten other 
provincial towns. ”” 

But he also worked on other projects. For some 
cime Easton was gathering sufficient information to 
enable him to compile and then print and publish in 
1769 the first of many guides to the city of Salisbury. 
The Salisbury Guide: giving an Account of the Antiquities 
of Old Sarum, and of the antient and present state of 
the City of New Sarum...to which is added an accurate 
description of Stonehenge: also an account of Wilton, 
Amesbury, and Longford Houses...was to prove to 
be the first of many editions of this popular guide, 
culminating in the 31 and much altered edition 
published in 1830. It was not until the 1770s, 
however, that Easton began printing and publishing 
in earnest beginning in that year with Discourses on 
Various Subjects and Occasions by Benjamin Williams 
soon to be followed by Dr John Smith’s Choir Gaur: 
The Grand Orrery of the Ancient Druids, commonly 
called Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain... illustrated with 
Three Copper Plates (1771). 


In 1771 he took another boy as his apprentice 
- this time John Thresher whose very substantial 
premium of £100 provides an indication of the 
considerable value attached to a connection with 
a man of Easton’s reputation and standing in the 
book trade. It is noticeable that the average premium 
paid to Benjamin Collins by the five apprentices 
articled to him between 1753 and 1775 amounted 
to only £34.78 


Year Master Apprentice Premium 
1757. Easton Wm. Sollers £70 

1763 Easton Richard Floyd £95 

1767. Easton Wm.Gilbert £105 


1771 ~Easton 
1753 Collins 


John Thresher £100 
Caleb Preston £80 


1755 Collins Geo. Sealey £20 
1766 Collins Thos. Goodfellow £30 
1766 Collins Richard Wilkes £31 10s 


1775 Collins James Robbins £10 


Schedule of Premiums paid to Edward Easton and 
Benjamin Collins 1753-1775. Source: Devon Local Studies 
Service, The British book trade 1710-1777: an index of 
masters and appentices 


In 1772 Easton was made a freeman of the city of 
Salisbury and acquired the right to print and publish 
The Poll of the Freeholders of Wiltshire for Electing a 
Knight of the Shire.... This was sold not only by him 
but by R. Horsfield at No.22 Ludgate Street London 
and he took the opportunity of inserting on the final 
page an advertisement for the third edition of his 
Salisbury Guide and for Antiquitates Sarisburienses: 
containing, I. A Dissertation on the Antient Coins found 
at Old Sarum...published the previous year (Price 
sewed, Three Shillings). One of the more unusual 
books published by Easton at this time was Poetical 
Phrases, taken from Ovid, Virgil, and other classical 
authors... to facilitate the art of making Latin verses 
(1774). 

Although Easton continued to offer for sale 
new books when made available to him, the sale 
of second-hand books still formed a substantial 
part of his business. For instance, in 1777, when he 
moved from the Market Place to the High Street, he 
advertised once again the publication of a catalogue 
of ‘a Valuable Collection of Books consisting of 
upwards of Ten Thousand Volumes in all languages 
and in every kind of useful literature’ with the 
catalogue to be had from booksellers in London, 
Winchester and Blandford as well as from Easton’s 
competitors in Salisbury, Collins and Johnson and 
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their newsmen.” 

Nor was he simply offering books for sale. 
Prints could also be purchased in his shop and in 
the first edition of Antiquitates Sarisburienses (1771) 
he advertised that he had for sale seven copper plate 
prints ‘curiously engraved’ including ‘A Beautiful 
North-East Perspective View of the Cathedral 
Church and Close of Salisbury. The Size of the Print 
is twenty-two Inches and a Half by Seventeen’, ‘A 
Curious Print, eighteen Inches long, (dedicated to 
the late Earl of Pembroke) of a very ancient Bass- 
Relievo, among the Antiquities in Wilton House... 
Price One Shilling’ and ‘An exact Copy of a very 
ancient Painting, as large as the Life, with a curious 
Inscription over it; now in Hungerford Chapel, at the 
East End of Salisbury Cathedral. Price One Shilling’. 
In the 1786 edition of the Salisbury Guide a further 
selection of prints was advertised including ‘A large 
print, near three feet long, of the East Front of the 
magnificent Organ in Salisbury Cathedral’, ‘A Plan of 
St. Thomas Church...exactly taken by John Lyons, 
1745’ and ‘North East View of Stonehenge: the 
Grand Entrance’. And in 1789 there were advertised 
‘Proposals for publishing by Subscription Four views 
of Malmesbury Abbey Price one guinea the set. Half 
to be paid on subscribing with payments to be made 
to Easton in Salisbury’.*” 

In 1781 perhaps the most remarkable work 
printed by Easton was published. Historia del 
Famoso Cavallero, Don Quixote de la Mancha por 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra bears the imprint 
‘En Salisbury: En la Imprenta de Edvardo Easton. 
M.DCC.LXXX?. A copy of the ‘Seguda Parte’ 
is to be seen in the Public Library in Salisbury 
together with, in a separate volume, Indices de 
Nombres proprios, de Palabras Mas Notables, y Varias 
Lecciones, en Enotrambas Partes de la Historia de 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, Por el Reverendo D.fuan 
Bowle, A.M.S.S.A.L. This piece of unusual printing, 
entirely in Spanish, undoubtedly came Easton’s way 
because John Bowle, the author, a celebrated writer 
on Spanish literature, held the living of Idmiston 
near Salisbury and was an old friend of his. Some 
eighteen years before, Bowle and Easton were two 
of a party who, it was reported, had ‘been abroad on 
a tour to Paris [and] arrived home to the great joy 
of their friends and acquaintance’.*! In 1777 Bowle 
had announced that he proposed to publish his work 
and he must then have been in frequent contact with 
Easton over the printing of these complex volumes. 
Indeed, in one letter he declared ‘I have begun and 
am actually embarked in my arduous Quixotick 
expedition. I am plunged into the Printers sea of ink, 
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and hope I shall not founder on unseen sholes (sic) 
by unforeseen tempests’.*” The work duly appeared 
in six volumes, the first four containing the text, the 
fifth the notes and the sixth the indices. However, it 
was savagely attacked by Joseph Baretti, an associate 
of Samuel Johnson, in his Jolondron. Speeches to Fohn 
Bowle about his edition of Don Quixote principally due 
to Bowle’s faulty use of the Spanish language. 

In 1781, Easton printed Peter Beckford’s 
Thoughts on Hunting. In a series of familiar letters to 
a friend, arguably the most popular product of his 
press. Beckford was the nephew of William Beckford, 
Lord Mayor of London, and a cousin of William 
Beckford of Fonthill, and in Thoughts on Hunting, 
published anonymously, he became the first writer to 
describe in great detail the whole practice of hunting. 
Before it was published, Beckford wrote to the Rev 
Dr Samuel Henley, recently elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London: 


Tam at last in town. The book is printed but awaits 
your sanction for its publication. I take the liberty 
to send it to you, and I beg that you will cast an 
eye over it... The Title, contents, and preface I 
will bring with me on Thursday. Be so obliging 
as to mark any page you may think necessary to 
reprint or any errata, you may think worth while 
to mention’. 


Whether it was necessary for Easton to reprint 
any parts of the book is unknown. There was great 
demand for the work and in 1784 Easton printed a 
third edition. 

A notable work printed and published by him in 
the same year was Henry Penruddock Wyndham’s 
The Diary of the late George Bubb Dodington, Baron 
of Melcombe Regis.... The diary had been left to 
Wyndham by his cousin who by will directed that 
it should not be published unless it did honour 
to the diarist’s memory.** Notwithstanding this 
direction, Wyndham felt justified in arranging for 
it to be published by Easton in Salisbury and in 
the same year by another publisher in Dublin. So 
popular was the work that it went through numerous 
later editions with Easton having the distinction of 
publishing the first. 

When Thomas Burgess, appointed domestic 
chaplain to Shute Barrington, Bishop of Salisbury 
in 1785, decided to publish simple primers for the 
use of children in Sunday schools, it was to Easton 
that he looked to print and publish his A new spelling 
book, for the use of Sunday schools... with a second 
edition corrected and enlarged by him published 
in the following year. In 1786, a new edition of A 
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description of the Antiquities and Curiosities in Wilton 
House... appeared.* This was identical to the edition 
published in 1769 except that no mention is made on 
the title page of the author James Kennedy nor, of 
course, is the list of the original subscribers included. 
What is telling is the imprint that now reads ‘Sarum: 
printed for and Sold by E.Easton’, indicating that 
Easton was now the work’s copyright owner. In the 
same year he took the opportunity of printing at the 
end of another edition of the ever-popular Salisbury 
Guide details of 21 books, published, printed for, and 
sold by him. Half of them had been printed by him 
including Historia del Famo Cavalero don Quixote 
de la Mancha priced at 3 guineas but not the four 
volumes of Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales 
that could be purchased for the very substantial 
sum of 9 guineas. Another notable book printed and 
sold by Easton at this time was Henry Penruddock 
Wyndham’s Wiltshire Extracted from Domesday Book 
to which is added A Translation of the original Latin into 
English with an Index...(1788). With 535 pages, this 
book is probably the most substantial single volume 
to have been produced by the Eastons’ press. 

There appears to have been a great demand for 
guides to and descriptions of the contents of Wilton 
House. In 1789, Henry Coward’s New description of the 
pictures, statues, bustos, bass relievos, and other curtosities, 
in the earl of Pembroke’s house, at Wilton appeared with 
the imprint ‘Salisbury: Printed by E. Easton, for 
Henry Coward, at Wilton-House’. Coward was the 
Earl of Pembroke’s house steward and this imprint 
has been described as ‘interesting, but not unique’.* 
In the same year, George Isaac Huntingford, the 
master of the free school at Warminster and later 
bishop successively of Gloucester and Hereford, 
arranged for Easton to publish his Letter the First 
addressed to the Delegates from the several Congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters who met at Devizes On September 
14, 1789 as well as a second anonymous letter to them 
in the same year.*” 

Salisbury’s shops were patronised by customers 
living not only in the city but in quite distant parts 
of the surrounding country. The household accounts 
kept by Catherine, the wife of Thomas Benett of 
Pythouse in the very south-western corner of the 
county, show that in August 1771 the sum of 7s. 
6d. was paid to ‘Easton Bookseller in Sarum’ for 
stationery and in March of the following year £1 
10s., again for stationery.**® 

Easton never married but took an active part 
in local affairs, unlike his contemporary Benjamin 
Collins who was involved in the wider world of 
publishing as well as banking and the production 


of the Salisbury Journal. In 1779 Easton was elected 
mayor and during the year of his mayoralty his 
portrait was painted in oils by Richard Hurleston,” 
who, shortly afterwards, was killed by lightning 
while riding over Salisbury Plain.*° In July 1780, 
the Corporation decided to present an Address to 
the King and it was reported that Easton in person 
‘presented it to His Majesty at St James’s being 
introduced by his Grace the Duke of Queensberry 
and met with a most gracious reception. His Majesty 
condescending to converse with the Mayor after he 
had delivered the Address’!"! 

Having no sons of his own, his nephews James 
and Edward, sons of his brother James, were 
educated and trained to succeed him. During the 
year of his brother’s mayoralty, his other nephew, 
William, matriculated from Wadham College, 
Oxford. He was destined for the church and for a 
measure of notoriety when, many years later in 1817 
he stood trial in Salisbury with eight others for a 
conspiracy to disturb a congregation of Dissenters 
at Ansty, and for riot.” 

The year 1790 was a particularly busy one for 
Easton. As well as publishing a second edition 
with additions of Huntingford’s first letter to the 
dissenters who met at Devizes, he also printed and 
published Poems On Wisdom - On the Deity - On 
Genius by the celebrated General Baptist minister 
and writer Francis Webb. In this work, Webb set 
out the foundations of his rational beliefs.” In 
1789 William Lisle Bowles had published his first 
collection of sonnets that was an immediate success“ 
and so Easton must have been pleased to print and 
publish Bowles’s The Grave of Howard (1790). 

By 1791 Easton appears to have had taken his 
nephew James into partnership, for in that year 
there was advertised in The Salisbury Fournal A 
Translation of all the...Odes of Pindar...bearing the 
imprint ‘Salisbury, printed by E. and J. Easton for G 
& T. Wilkie No 57 Paternoster Row London’ as well 
as Monody, written at Matlock Oct 1791 once again 
printed by them and sold by C. Dilly in London and 
R. Crutwell in Bath. In the same edition of The 
Salisbury Journal appeared an advertisement extolling 
the healing properties of “Taplin’s Genuine Horse 
Medicine’ sold by E. and J. Easton. Furthermore, 
it was to Edward and James Easton that Salisbury 
Corporation paid £3 4s. 6d. for stationery during 
the year ending November 1793* and in the same 
year The Death of His Most Christian Majesty Louis 
XVI considered. A Sermon Preached in the City of 
New Sarum on Sunday, February X, MDCCXCII 
by the Rev. John Adams appeared with the imprint 
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‘Salisbury: Printed and sold by E. and J. Easton’, 
as did the Earl of Pembroke’s Military equitation: 
or a method of breaking and teaching soldiers to ride.” 
Towards the end of 1794 Edward Easton retired 
from ‘the fatigues of business’ to Bradford* and in 
February 1795, died ‘suddenly at Bath’.”” His nephew 
James promptly succeeded and continued to carry 
on his uncle’s bookselling, printing and publishing 
business in the High Street and soon after he printed 
and published A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Sarum at the triennial visitation of Fohn, 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese on Friday August 7, 1795 
by W.Lisle Bowles. The premises were particularly 
extensive. In December 1794 James, instead of his 
uncle, paid £2 5s to the churchwardens and overseers 
of the parish of St Thomas for the relief of the poor 
of the city - asum far in excess of any other quarterly 
sum paid by the owners and occupiers of property 
in the High Street at this time.’ 

Almost immediately, in 1796, he printed and 
published perhaps the best known and widely sold 
book to issue forth from the Eastons’ press. This was 
The Fournal of an excursion to the United States of North 
America in the summer of 1794 by Henry Wansey who 
recorded in his journal that on 23rd June he dined in 
New York with James Rivington, bookseller, printer 
and journalist and son of the founder of the famous 
London theological publishing firm who ‘enquired 
of me for Mr Collins, and Mr Easton, and many of his 
quondam acquaintances in England’.*! It seems that 
there were at least two impressions of this, the first 
edition of The Journal and, two years later in 1798, a 
second edition was published by Easton. During the 
period between the production of the two editions, a 
German translation was published in Berlin.” 

Easton and Wansey collaborated on other projects 
as well. In the 1790s Wansey began speculating on 
the origins of Stonehenge and contributed an essay 
to Conjectures on the Mysterious Monument of Antient 
Art, Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, by the Most Eminent 
Writers, Antient and Modern, on that Stupendous Fabric. 
This symposium was compiled by Easton and 
published by him in 1796.% 

Easton was a contemporary, and perhaps school 
fellow in Salisbury, of William Maton, the eldest 
son of a wine merchant in the city and who, in 1790, 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford after an education 
at Salisbury’s Grammar School. Maton graduated 
and was elected a Fellow of the Linnean Society in 
1794 and while at Oxford not only studied botany but 
also indulged his interest in history and archaeology. 
When, therefore, Easton decided to produce a new 
edition of The Salisbury Guide, first published by 
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his uncle in1769, who better than Maton to assist 
him by contributing to it? The nineteenth edition 
was published in 1797 and in the same year he 
printed and published in two volumes the 23 
year-old Maton’s Observations relative chiefly to the 
Natural History, Picturesque Scenery, and Antiquities 
of the Western Counties of England, Made in the years 
1794 and 1796. Maton later practised medicine and 
achieved some fame by being appointed physician- 
extraordinary to Queen Charlotte and physician-in- 
ordinary to the infant Princess Victoria.™* 

In 1796 Easton was now able to expand his 
printing and publishing activities without, perhaps, 
his distinguished uncle’s restraining influence. 
So it was that he now published A Letter on the 
Secret Tribunals of Westphalia addressed to Elizabeth, 
Countess of Pembroke by William Coxe, Archdeacon 
of Wiltshire and in the following year the second 
edition of Coxe’s Life of ohn Gay. In that year he 
also printed for T. Cadell junior and W. Davies, the 
famous London booksellers and publishers, Elegant 
edition of fables - embellished with seventy engravings 
by John Gay. Four years later, he published, as 
well as printed, another edition of this work for 
Cadell. In 1796 he published two prints, a north 
view of Salisbury Cathedral, and a north view of 
the Council House and regularly sold stationery to 
and undertook printing for Salisbury Corporation. 
During the year ending November 1798 he received 
the exceptionally large sum of £54 10s. for stationary 
and in the year ending November 1803 the sum of 
£27 2s. for volumes of Acts of Parliament.» 

In 1799 he printed and published Human 
Longevity: Recording the Name, Age, Place of 
Residence, and Year, of the Decease of 1712 Persons, 
who Attained a Century & Upwards, from A.D.66 to 
1799, comprising a Period of 1733 Years with Anecdotes 
of the most remarkable. As well as being sold by him, 
of course, it was also sold by John White in Fleet 
Street in London. According to the Encyclopaedia 
of Literary and Typographical Anecdote (1842), this 
unusual book was written not by Easton, as one 
would have expected, but by his father James who, 
having attended a meeting of the magistrates at the 
council chamber on 21 December 1799, fell down 
dead immediately on his return home.* The preface 
states that the 1712 names were ‘collected, partly 
from the M.S. of a Gentleman deceased; and, partly, 
from my own Researches’.*’ 

Whilst James Easton appeared to be successful 
in carrying on his uncle’s printing and publishing 
business following his death in 1795, within three 
months his younger brother Edward acquired a shop 
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in Silver Street and on 11 May it was announced 
that: 


Edward Easton. Bookseller, Binder and Stationer 
(Nephew to the late Edward Easton, Bookseller 
etc). Respectively informs the inhabitants of the 
City, Close and environs, and the Public, that 
he has this day opened a SHOP in Silver-Street, 
where their commands will be gratefully received 
and punctually executed on the most reasonable 
terms. Sarum, May 4, 1795.8 


Despite what is suggested at the commencement 
of the following announcement, it is likely that 
Easton was finding that the competition from his 
own brother and from the other booksellers, printers 
and stationers in the city compelled him to find an 
additional source of income and he therefore decided 
in the following year to establish a circulating 
library: 


Circulating Library, Silver-Street, Salisbury 
EDWARD EASTON 
Printer, Bookseller, and Stationer 


Having experienced a succession of liberal 
encouragement in the different branches of his 
business, desires his friends and the public to 
accept his sincerer acknowledgements for the same 
and begs to inform them that he has commenced a 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, consisting of a variety 
of Books in History, Voyages, Travels, Lives, 
memoirs, Romances, Novels, Poetry, etc., etc., 
which are lent to read on the following conditions, 
- 15s a year, 8s Half-a-Year, 4s 6d a Quarter, and 
2s a Month; likewise by the single volume. In 
order to merit the support and patronage of 
his Subscribers, he proposes to pay the utmost 
attention and assiduity and to have his Library 
a genteel collection of polite and entertaining 
literature. 


Catalogues of the Library are now ready to be 
delivered at Sixpence each. Reviews, Magazines 
and other publications, served out regularly as 
published. Printing and Bookbinding in the 
neatest manner”? 


In January of the following year another 
advertisement appeared in the Salisbury fournal in 
which he states that in view of ‘the success he has 
experienced these last six months...he presumes 
to solicit ...further patronage and support’. The 
‘conditions for reading’ were the same as in the 
earlier announcement with the addition of ‘Patent 
Medicines of every kind, just arrived’. 

Any printing he undertook was probably of a 


very minor nature, although ‘Britannia triumphant 
over the French fleet by Admiral Lord Nelson off 
the mouth of the Nile’ — a poem by William King 
of Donhead St Andrew probably published in 1798’ 
bore the imprint ‘Salisbury: printed and sold by 
Edward Easton’. In the same year, The Posthumous 
Works of Mr.Thomas Chubb...to the whole is Prefixed, 
Some Account of the Author: Written by Himself was 
published in London bearing the imprint ‘ Printed 
for R.Baldwin, jun. At the Rose in Pater-Noster-Row; 
and sold by E. Easton, in Silver Street, Sarum’. 

Despite his earlier optimism, by 1799 Easton no 
longer occupied the premises in Silver Street®! and 
thus his library ceased to exist. Perhaps his books 
were transferred to his brother James’s shop in the 
High Street where he may have he joined him in 
his business there. Nothing further is known about 
his life although he may have been the Edward 
Easton who was married in St Thomas’s church in 
Salisbury in 1811.” 

His elder brother James Easton published in 
1797 a mezzotint by the celebrated engraver John 
Dean of the portrait of his uncle Edward painted 
while Mayor of Salisbury.°? Between 1796 and 
1810, he printed at least 45 books (Appendix 1) 
including the Rev. John Malham’s A Broom for the 
Conventicle, or, The Arguments for Village Preaching 
Examined in 1798 and Malham’s Historical View of 
the Unavoidable Causes of the Non-Residence of the 
Parochial Clergy on their Respective Livings (1801).* 
In 1803, Easton published The Moralist’s Medley: 
or a collection of proverbs, maxims, moral reflections... 
following correspondence with Edward Harding 
of Pall Mall, the noted engraver and publisher. In 
August he wrote: 


I rec’d the Costume of Russia and Wilson’s 
Cambridge, with the 100 Plates for the Moralist’s 
Medley - and the Parcel enclosed for Mr Coxe, 
which was immediately delivered. - With respect 
to the 2 Books you sent, particularly the first, the 
Probability of retailing them is improbable here, 
on acct of the Price and if an opportunity was to 
offer for selling to a country Bookseller, I could 
not embrace it, because you have not charged me 
the Trade Price and therefore the circulation of 
the Books are for the present stopped. 

As to the Moralist’s Medley, it is impossible to 
retail 100, and as you have also neglected to inform 
me your trade Price of these, I cannot therefore 
offer them to the trade, nor say I will keep them 
till I know your charge to me. 

I expressly mentioned to you before, and not 
thinking at this distance of time of receiving the 
Plates, the 100 Books were therefore packed up, 
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and so must remain till I know your Price, without 
it how is it possible for business to be done. 

You have also omitted to inform me the Price 
of the Bundle of demy that is over in Printing, 
which I also desire. The bundle of demy is very 
much in... but I can use it. 

It is also necessary that I have your Prices, 
that a proper Entry might be made, provided the 
articles are kept - but as our accounts have been a 
long time standing, I would rather have struck a 
Balance of the old one, and begun afresh. 

As I cannot bind the Books till I have your 
answer, I hope therefore you will soon transmit 
it.© 


It appears from this letter that Easton had some 
considerable time previously completed the printing 
of the book but could take no further action until 
he had heard from Harding. He, however, had more 
important matters on his mind for in 1803 he was 
appointed librarian to Queen Charlotte, residing first 
at Frogmore House and afterwards at Buckingham 
Palace.® 

In 1805 Easton printed, and sold, with four 
leading London booksellers, Peter Beckford’s 
2-volume Familiar Letters from Italy to a Friend in 
England. He must have felt great satisfaction that 
Beckford, whose Thoughts on Hunting had been 
printed by his uncle some twenty five years before, 
asked him to print and publish this book in which 
he ‘recorded his observations of foreign life in a large 
number of entertaining letters’.*” Easton continued 
his uncle’s practice of publishing prints of local 
views and in his 1805 edition of the Salisbury Guide 
advertised a number of them ranging from the very 
expensive ‘North West View of the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury, in Aquantinta’, priced one guinea, 
to a ‘North-East View and a South West View of 
Stonehenge’ for sale at 6d. each - the same price 
as when sold by Easton’s uncle in 1786. However, 
when he once again advertised some prints for sale 
in 1819, the aquatint previously priced at a guinea 
could now be had for 14s.°° Twelve very productive 
years of printing and publishing culminated in Quid 
Nunc? Selections from Poems of the Late W-Cowper, Esq. 
contrasted with The Works of Knox, Paley, and others; on 
Fashion, Cards, Charity, Clergy, Priest, Pulpit, Duelling, 
Slander, Lying, Duplicity, Domestic Happiness, Vice, 
Seduction (1809). As the title page of this singular 
publication mentions no author or compiler, it may 
well be that Easton himself was responsible for it. 
Certainly, he must have been gratified that he was 
able to arrange for the book to be also sold by John 
Hatchard, the celebrated London bookseller and 
publisher. 
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In 1810 the London banking house of Brickwood, 
Rainer & Co failed and as a result the Salisbury and 
Shaftesbury bankers, Bowles, Ogden and Wyndham, 
who were closely connected to the London bank, 
were compelled to suspend their payments and were 
themselves declared bankrupt in July.” Although 
in commenting on the Salisbury bank’s failure, the 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal declared ‘we do not 
find that any of the sufferers are likely to be involved 
in bankruptcy by their losses’,” it is possible that 
Easton was one of those affected as in December 
his name appears in the list of bankrupts published 
in the London Gazette.’| In the following spring, 
all his household and business goods and effects 
were offered for sale by auction. In April 1811 it 
was announced that the sale would take place in his 
premises in the High street over five days: 


All the genuine and very excellent HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE, elegant Pier Glasses, 
handsome Chandelier, Register Stoves, capital 
Mahogany Dinner Tables with circular ends, fine 
toned Piano Forte, rich Window Curtains, Glass, 
China STOCK IN TRADE and other effects of 
Mr JAMES EASTON, bookseller comprising lofty 
mahogany four post bedstead, with damask and 
morine furniture... 

THE STOCK, which will be sold on the 
last day, together with capital Counters, Desks, 
and other appendages, comprising a variety of 
Books on different subjects, printing and other 
papers, and a few lots of Stationery and Patent 
Medicines.” 


This description of the contents of Easton’s 
house, that included no less than 14 goose feather 
beds, gives some indication of the elegant style in 
which it seems he had become accustomed to live 
and so it must have been a humiliating experience to 
see all his goods and chattels as well as the stock and 
tools of his trade offered for sale by public auction. 
The bankruptcy proceedings were finally concluded 
in autumn 1812 when the ‘Commissioners to a 
commission of Bankruptcy’ gave notice that they 
intended to meet at the White Hart Inn to make a 
dividend of Easton’s estate and effects.” 

In the following year, he was able by some means 
to resume his business with the first book to again 
bear his imprint, The Trial of George Ruddock and 
Geo. Carpenter..., appearing in 1813 and four years 
later he printed and published a new edition of A 
Collection of Remarkable Events relative to the City 
of New Sarum. In 1818 and 1819, Salisbury, and 
the whole of the county, were convulsed by two 
exceedingly acrimonious contested parliamentary 
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elections, the production of broadsheets, posters 
and handbills in connection with which provided 
a great deal of work for printers. Easton seems not 
to have secured many commissions, in contrast 
to his main competitor in Salisbury, Brodie and 
Dowding, the proprietors of the Salisbury Journal, 
but did print a broadsheet, To the Freeholders of the 
County of Wilts from Fohn Dugdale Astley, another 
entitled, Veni, Vidi, Vici! Freedom and Independence 
in support of Astley’s rival, John Benett, and a 
Letter from ‘A Lunatic’ to ‘My Sublunary Kinsman, the 
Old Moon Raker’ reprinted from Simpson’s Salisbury 
Gazette.” In 1819 he published a fourth edition of 
his A Brief Chronology of Remarkable Events relative 
to the City of New Sarum, stated in the imprint to be 
sold also by Messrs Cadell and Davies, 141 Strand 
London. This was explained by a note that “These 
“Events” having been favourably received, and three 
editions disposed of, though confined to a local sale, 
this fourth and much-improved edition, is therefore 
now published in London for general access’. A fifth 
edition appeared in 1824. 

Some years before, Henry Wansey had sent 
Easton a draft of his Plan of Old Sarum - a broadsheet 
with an outline of its history and topography. He 
told Wansey that he would like to now publish it and 
asked Wansey to assist him in securing subscribers 
before embarking on the venture. Asa result, in 1818 
Wansey wrote to Sir Richard Colt Hoare: 


...Easton the bookseller of Salisbury is publishing 
a sketch History of Old Sarum which I gave him 
some years ago. He has sent it to me lately for 
correction. He says he has many very respectable 
names to his work - Lord Radnor 4 copies, the 
bishop 4, Lord Folkestone, Coxe, Duke of Lake 
etc,etc,etc. he requests me to have the honour of 
your name - I send you one of the rough copies 
he sent me to correct that you may judge of the 
usefulness of the plan. He is a nephew of Edw 
Easton and has a wife and large family he says 
that he hopes great success in the sale of it if he 
has a few principal names on his subscription list 
- I shall take 6 or 8 copies.” 


Wansey’s work was duly published in 1819.” 

In 1820 Easton’s wife Mary Ann died, to be 
followed in 1821 by his only son James, who died of 
a ‘fit of apoplexy’ at the age of 27. The readers of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine would have learnt that: 


A very impressive Sermon was preached in 
the parish church of St.Martin, in that city 
[Salisbury], by the Rev.Dr.Hawes, in allusion 
to this melancholy event - As it was, of course, 


necessary to take asunder the tomb in which the 
remains of the deceased were to be deposited the 
following very appropriate verse was therefore 
added to the customary inscription to his 
memory 


“Unveil thy bosom, faithful Tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust 
And give this sacred relic room 
To seek a slumber in the dust””” 


Four years later Easton lost yet another member 
of his family when his daughter Maria died, aged 28, 
followed in 1826 by his eldest daughter Sophia at 
the age of 34. The announcement of Maria’s death 
in The Salisbury Journal revealed that she ‘died 
suddenly in bed after retiring to rest the preceding 
evening in good health and spirits’.”* It is likely that 
the deaths of so many members of his close farnily, 
and particularly of his son, persuaded Easton that 
he should contract his business activities and so in 
1822 the following notice appeared in The Salisbury 
Journal: 


MR EASTON begs to inform his friends and the 
public in general, that for their better convenience, 
as well as his own, he has REMOVED his 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT to his Dwelling 
house in Endless Street where future favors will 
be thankfully received and command immediate 
attention and where the business of Bookbinding 
will also be continued. 

NB. An out-door APPRENTICE wanted” 


In 1825 and 1826, Easton had sent to John 
Nichols, the celebrated London printer and author, 
15 copies of books that he had published with 3 
copies of Henry Wansey’s Plan of Old Sarum. It is 
probable that these were sent on a ‘sale or return’ 
basis, and in the belief that he would have a market 
for them.®° Nichols died in November 1826 and so, 
having heard nothing either from him or from his 
son who succeeded to his father’s business and was 
one of the editors and soon to become sole proprietor 
of The Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1830 he wrote to 
‘Messrs Nichols’: 


I beg to trouble you with my little account having 
been standing some years and should thank you 
for your returns at your convenience. I am very 
apprehensive you have not done much business 
with the books, which I should not have consigned 
to you for sale had I not understood that you were 
in the Bookselling line as well as Printing - I 
believe I am indebted to you for an advertisement 
or two, which be so good as to notice. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that my 
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second Edition of Longevity has done pretty well 
upon the whole, only about 60 copies being left 
out of 500, with very trifling advertising, and if 
you could oblige me with the Recommendation of 
a Customer, whether Bookseller or Stationer for a 
few or the remainder (with the exception of about 
a dozen copies for myself) I should thank you. The 
Book has done very well in the neighbourhood, but 
not much known in other parts... 

With respect to The Gentleman’s Magazine, I 
cannot possibly deny myself the satisfaction of 
congratulating you on its having passed the age 
of a century - and not forgetting your exchange of 
paper for the work which will doubtless add much 
to its appearance when put in Boards. 

As to The Gentleman’s Magazine as it 
concerns myself, I am inclined to think that I 
can communicate to you a circumstance that no 
one else in the trade can do - The Magazine was 
served, first by my grandfather, next by my uncle, 
and lastly by myself, to the Family of the Earl of 
Pembroke, from the commencement in 1731 to 
the present time, and now forms a place in His 
Lordship’s Library at Wilton handsomely calf 
bound.*! 


This letter gives the impression that Easton 
was now doing very little trade, was anxious to find 
a market for the remaining copies of his father’s 
Human Longevity, and was even prepared to attempt 
to recover the trade price of the books he had sent 
to Nichols’s father amounting to the comparatively 
paltry sum of £1 16s. 6d.! 

Between 1813 and 1833, Easton printed and 
published some 23 books, most of which were 
new editions of works previously produced by 
him (Appendix 2). It seems that having moved his 
printing press to his house in Endless Street in 
1822, Easton had ceased to engage in bookselling 
or publishing to any extent and that the only works 
that thereafter appeared bearing his imprint were 
those where he was the copyright owner. Certainly, 
by 1830 he is shown in J. Pigot’s Commercial Directory 
as a printer and does not appear in Pigot’s list of 
booksellers and stationers and so the move of the 
remains of his business to the house in which he 
and his family lived marked the end, or at least 
the drawing to the end, of a business that had been 
carried on by the Eastons in Salisbury for just over a 
century. The last book known to be printed bearing 
Easton’s imprint appeared in 1833 and was the 15th 
edition of his Conjectures on Stonehenge containing 
the contributions of, amongst others, his old friends 
Henry Wansey and William Maton. 

In 1839, Easton suffered the loss of his only 
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surviving child when his daughter Ann died in her 
44th year. Five days later, her 80-year old father, 
‘many years a respectable printer and bookseller of 
this city’,® passed away. 


Edward Easton J = Anne Oakford 


d.1753 
Edward Easton II James Easton William Easton 
1720-1795 1722-1799 
James Easton Edward Easton III Rev William 
d. 1839 Easton 


James Easton 
1793-1821 


Fig. 1 Simplified Genealogical Table 


Appendix 1 
Provisional List of Books printed 1796-1810 


1796 

Philip Henvill, A Brief Statements of Facts; wherein several 
instances... 

William Coxe, A Letter on the Sacred Tribunals of Westphalia 
addressed to Elizabeth, Countess of Pembroke. 

Memoirs of the Marquis de Villebon in a series of Letters — a 
novel founded on fact. 

Henry Wansey, The Fournal of an Excursion to the United 
States of North America in the summer of 1794. 

Elegant edition of fables — embellished with seventy engravings 
by Fohn Gay. 

The Salisbury Guide...19th edition. 


1797 

William George Maton, Observations relative chiefly to the 
Natural History, Picturesque Scenery, and Antiquities, of 
the Western Counties of England, made in the Years 1794 
and 1796... 

William Coxe, Life of John Gay. 


1798 

Henry Wansey, An Excursion to the United States of North 
America in the Summer of 1794, 2nd edition with 
additions. 

An English Constitutionalist [W.M.Bowen], A Cool Appeal 
to the Sober Sense of Englishmen... 

W.M.Bowen, A Serious Address to the People of England, on 
the subject of A Reform... 

A Clergyman in the Diocese of Salisbury [W.M.Bowen], An 
appeal to the People on the Alleged Causes of Dissentors’ 
Separation from the Established Church. 
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A Country Curate [J.Malham], Remarks on a Letter to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, on his late charge to the Clergy of his 
Diocese. 

A Critic [W.M.Bowen], Strictures on a Letter to the Bishop of 
Salisbury en his late charge to the Clergy of his Diocese... 

J.Malham, A Broom for the Conventicles, or the arguments for 
Village Preaching Examined and Fairly Discussed... 

Brian Monckhouse [W.M.Bowen], A Letter to W-Kingsbury 
of Southampton... 

G.W. [W.L.Bowles], A Rowland for an Oliver addressed to 
Mr. Wansey on his Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury. 

[W.L.Bowles], The Dissenter Done Over... 

PP [W.L.Bowles], A Tiue Account of the Deplorable Malady 
of H---y W---y, a Wiltshire Clothier. 


1799 

The Enchanted Mirror, a Moorish Romance. 

William Coxe, A Sermon on the Excellence of British 
Jurisprudence preached On the tenth of March 1799 in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury before the Fudge of Assize. 

The Stockbroker’s Vade-Mecum and ready accountant to all 
persons concerned in the Funds... 

A By-Stander [W.L.Bowles], Fair Play is a Fewel; or the 
Language and Conduct of Discussers Discussed... 

Joseph Phipps, A Few Reflections occasioned by the Injurious 
Treatment of the People called Quakers... 

James Easton, Human Longevity: Recording the Name, Age, 
Place of Residence And the Year, of the Decease of 1720 
Persons who attained a century & Upwards from A.D.66 
to 1799... 


1800 

A description of the House and Gardens at Stourhead, in the 
County of Wilts, the Seat of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
With a catalogue of the Pictures, &c. 

Elegant edition of fables — embellished with seventy engravings 
by Fohn Gay. 

A description of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain...to which is 
added an Account of the Fall of Three Stones, Jan. 3,1797. 
A New Edition: Ornamented with Five Views. 

The Cambrian Directory, or, Cursory Sketches of the Welsh 
Territories with a Chart... 


1801 

The Salisbury Guide...22nd edition. 

J.Malham, An Historical View of the Unavoidable causes of the 
Non-residence of The Parochial Clergy on their respective 
Livings. 


1802 

Buxton Lawn (?), The Corn Trade investigated and the system 
of fluctuaution exposed. 

A description of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain ...A new 
edition. 


1803 
The Moralist’s Medley: or a collection of proverbs, maxims, 
moral reflections... 


1805 

W.Brown (?) Britannia — a poem. 

The Salisbury Guide..., 23rd edition with additions. 

Peter Beckford, Familiar Letters from Italy to a Friend in 
England. 


1806 
The Salisbury Guide, A new edition. 


1807 

The Turf Seat: or More Village Sories. By the author of Three 
Village Stories an admonition to the middle aged in rural 
and humble life. 

Virgil — Georgic the First translated into English Verse. 

A.T.Corfe, A Collection of Anthems as used in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury. 


1808 

A description of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain...A new 
edition. 

A Manual of Instruction and Devotion for the use of the Prisoners 
in the County Gaol & Bridewells of Wilts. 


1809 
Quid Nunc? Selections from the Poems of the Late W-Cowper, 
Esq... 


1810 
The Salisbury Guide, 25th edition. 


Appendix 2 
Provisional List of Books printed 1813-1833 


1813 

The Trial of George Rudddock, and Geo. Carpenter, at the 
Wilts Lent Assizes, 

1813 for the Murder of Mr William Webb of Roddenbury, near 
Warminster on the 28th December, 1812. 

The Trial of George Ruddock...another printing. 


1814 
The Salisbury Guide...27th edition. 


1815 
Conjectures on the Mysterious Monument of Ancient Art, 
Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain... A new edition. 


1817 

A Collection of Remarkable Events relative to the City of New 
Sarum, with the year and name of the mayor in whose Time 
they occured Being from A.D.1356 to 1818. 


1818 

The Salisbury Guide... A new edition. 

Conjectures on the Mysterious Monument...A new edition 
with views. 

A letter from ‘Lunatic’ to ‘My Sublunary Kinsman, the Old 
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Moonraker. 


1818(?) 
Henry Wansey, A Plan of Old Sarum. 


1819 

The County Rout, a satirical poem with various notes, 3rd 
edition. 

A Brief Chronology of Remarkable Events relative to the City 
of New 

Sarum...4th Edition. 


1820 

Conjectures on the Mysterious Monument...A new edition, 
improved. 

Religion — a poem. 

The Sun: a poem by the Author of “Religion” a poetic satire... 


1822 
The Salisbury Guide... A new edition. 


1823 

James Easton, Health and Longevity, As exemplified in the 
Lives of Six Hundred and Twenty-three Persons from 
various Parts of the Globe Remarkable for having Passed 
the Age of a Century, From A.D.66 to1822. 


1824 
A Chronology of Remarkable Events...5th edition, 
improved. 


1825 
The Salisbury Guide...30th edition. 


1826 

Conjectures on that Mysterious Monument... 14th edition. 
Correct List of the Mayors of New Sarum or Salisbury 
with an introductory Account relative to the foundation 
of the City. 


1830 

The Salisbury Guide...31st edition. 

Henry Wansey, Plan of Old Sarum also a Representation of 
the Castle. 


1833 
Conjectures on that Mysterious Monument...15th edition. 
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2 Wiltshire and Swindon Record Office [hereafter 
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Fellowship Thesis in September 1973), 277. 
C.Y.Ferdinand, Benjamin Collins and the Provincial 
Newspaper Trade in the Eighteenth Century (1997), 32. 
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long survive as a printer. The imprint of this book 
states the printer to be ‘Chales’ Hooton. 

Salisbury Journal 58, 6 July 1730. 

John Feather, The Provincial Book Trade in Eighteenth- 
Century England (1985), 2-3. 

WSRO, G23/1/48, Salisbury Corporation Chamberlain’s 
Accounts 1714-1743. 
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James Easton to Messrs Nichols, 1830: Bodleian 
Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng. Lett. C.356. 
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H. R. Plomer, op.cit., 82. 

Ian Maxted, The British Book Trades 1710-1777: an 
index of masters and apprentices (Devon Library 
Services,www.devon.gov.uk/etched?). James Easton 
married Hannah Brown at the church of St Thomas 
in Salisbury on 26 June 1757. 

SFIWA, 1332, 14 Nov. 1763. 

Ian Maxted, op.cit. 

British Library, shelfmark 824.b.17(8). 

For a reproduction of the title page see J. H. Thomas, 
Gardens, Gardeners, Nurserymen and Seedsmen in 
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Tan Maxted, op.cit. 
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H. Higginson, Peter Beckford Esquire, Sportsman 
Traveller Man of Letter, A Biography (1937), 146. 
ODNB, 60, 665-6. 
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and Natural History Society’s Library [hereafter 
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and contains numerous manuscript notes by him. 

J. Feather, op.cit., 111. 

S. Lee, ed., Dictionary of National Biography (1908), 10, 
307. 

WSRO. 483/468, account book of Catherine Benett. 
This portrait passed into the possession of Salisbury 
Corporation: C. Haskins, The Salisbury Corporation 
Pictures and Plate (1910), 179. In 1981 the Corporation’s 
successor, Salisbury District Council, consigned a 
number of unwanted pictures including, it is believed, 
the portrait of Edward Easton, to Woolley and Wallis 
of Salisbury for sale by auction. 

ODNB, 28, 956. 

SWF, 3 July 1780, 2195.His younger brother James 
Easton, who appears to have carried on business in 
Salisbury as a coal merchant, followed him as mayor 
in 1785 and was sworn by the Bishop in person at the 
court leet, the first mayor to be so inaugrated since 
1749. 

Victoria History of Wilts 13, ed. D.A.Crowley (1987), 
99. 

ODNB, 57, 832-3. 

ODNB, 6, 969. 

SWF, 2786, 31 Oct. 1791. 

WSRO. G23/1/50, Salisbury Corporation Chamberlain’s 
Account, Nov.1792-Nov.1793. During the same period 
and until his death in 1799, the accounts also show 
annual payments made to James Easton ,Edward’s 
brother and James’s father, for coals. 

Bernard Little was surely at fault in his A study of 
Libraries in Salisbury when he suggested on p. 114 
that the imprint ‘E & J Easton’ signifies a partnership 
between Edward Easton’s nephews James and Edward. 
Had this been the case, the imprint would certainly 
have been ‘J & E Easton’. 

C. H. Timperley, Encyclopaedia of Literary and 
Typographical Anecdote... (1842), 785. 

SWF, 2957, 29 Feb.1795. 

SWRO, 1900/202, St Thomas Parish Poor Book 1794, 
book no. 4. 

D. J. Jeremy, Henry Wansey and his American Journal 
(1970), 132-3. 

Ibid. 34. 

Many editions of this work were published over the 
years culminating in the 15th edition in 1833. 
ODNB, 37, 334-5.. 

WSRO. G23/1/50, Salisbury Corporation Chamberlain’s 
Accounts, Nov.1797-Nov.1798 and Nov.1802-1803. 
SW, 23 Dec. 1799, no. 5015. 
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further volumes uniformly bound in the 19th century 
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SW, 2970, 11 May 1795. 

Ibid.,3031,11 July 1796. 

Ibid., 3055, 9 Jan.1797. 

B. M. Little, op.cit., p.118. 

SWF, 3872, 29 Apr.1811. 

A copy of this mezzotint came into the possession 
of Salisbury Corporation : Charles Haskins, The 
Salisbury Corporation Pictures and Plate (1910), 186. In 
1981 the Corporation’s successor, Salisbury District 
Council, consigned it, together with a number of other 
unwanted pictures, to Woolley and Wallis of Salisbury 
for sale by auction. In about 1880, a proof copy had 
been offered for sale at the price of 5s by A. E. Evans 
& Son and is number 15,414 in the catalogue of 30,000 
portraits issued by them. 

ODNB, 36, 314. 

James Easton to Edward Harding, 1 Aug. 1803: 
Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, MS Montagu 
d. 7, fols.118r.-119r. 

ODNB, 25, 172. 

Ibid., 4, 726-8. 

The Salisbury Guide (1816), opp. 94. 

London Gazette, 14 July 1810 quoted in SW7, 3831, 16 
July 1810. 

SW, 3831, 16 July 1810. 

London Gazette, 1 Dec. 1810 quoted in SW7, 3851, 3 
Dec.1810. 

SW, 3868, 1 Apr. 1811. 

Ibid. no.3936, 5 Oct. 1812. 

Copies of these three election broadsheets are in 
WANHS Lib. 

Henry Wansey to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 10 Apr .1818 
:WSRO, 383/907. 

There is a copy in WANHS Lib., WT 198. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine 91 (1824), Pt.1, 477. 

SW, 5407, 14 Mar.1825. 

Ibid., 4431, 24 June 1822. 

Easton’s Account of Stonehenge (priced at 2s.) Remarkable 
Events at Sarum (priced at ls. 6d.) and Health and 
Longevity, Lives of 623 Persons above 100 years old 
(priced at 7s.) were all included in the ‘Catalogue 
of Topographical Books to be had of J. B. Nichols, 
25 Parliament Street’ bound in W. L. Bowles’s The 
Parochial History of Bremhill...(1828). 

James Easton to Messrs Nichols, 1830: Bodleian 
Library, University of Oxford, MS Eng.Lett c.356, 
fols. 26r.-27r. 

SW7, 6091, 18 Feb. 1839. A notice of his death also 
appeared in the Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette, 1206, 21 
Feb. 1839. 
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Some Hertfordshire finds in the Stourhead Collection 


by Paul Robinson 


In 1878 Sir Henry Hoare loaned to the WANHS for 
display in their Museum at Devizes the ‘Stourhead 
Collection’ which essentially was composed of 
the finds which had been made by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare and William Cunnington I in their 
excavations at the beginning of the 19th century 
in Wiltshire and on Cranborne Chase in Dorset. In 
1883 the collection became by purchase the property 
of the Society, which with exemplary promptness 
published only thirteen years later a catalogue of it, 
compiled by William Cunnington III, the grandson 
of William Cunnington I. Cunnington’s task had 
been a far from easy one and he stressed the difficulty 
he had had in identifying where many of the objects 
had.been found (Cunnington 1896, introduction). 
He relied heavily on a manuscript listing of that part 
of the collection which had been owned by William 
Cunnington I before it was acquired by Hoare in 
1818. This document, which is alternatively entitled 
The Heytesbury Collection of Wiltshire Antiquities 
and Synopsis of the British Antiquities at Heytesbury, 
is preserved in the Library of the WANHS. Its 
weakness was that it did not give the findspots of 
any of the objects listed. An additional difficulty 
was that while some of the objects in the Stourhead 
Collection had been labelled by Hoare, by 1896 a 
number of the labels had become unintelligible. 
William Cunnington III states that he also used the 
Cunnington MSS (which in the 19th century were in 
the family’s possession, but which are now also held 
in the Library of WANHS) and the bound volume of 
original drawings by Philip Crocker of objects found 


by Cunnington and Hoare, held in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries in London. Although he 
does not say so, he must have used as the basis of his 
work the illustrations and descriptions of the objects 
published by Hoare in Ancient Wiltshire as well as 
upon articles published by William Cunnington I 
in Archaeologia. 

As a result a large number of objects in the 
catalogue of the Stourhead Collection were listed 
as from a ‘locality unknown’. Subsequently a 
number of writers have been able to identify the 
findspots of individual objects. For example, Mrs 
M. E. Cunnington recorded a number of findspots 
in her own annotated copy of the catalogue; the 
present writer was able to identify or confirm 
the identification of objects nos. 243 and 382 
(Robinson 1981 and 1998) while Ian Kinnes has 
argued that the purported Neolithic pottery bowl, 
no. 285, was probably made in fact in North Africa 
in comparatively recent times (I. Kinnes pers. 
comm.). 

It must be remembered that the Stourhead 
Collection is not solely a collection of finds which 
had been excavated in Wiltshire and Dorset. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare is known to have collected 
objects from further afield. The Stourhead Collection 
includes some Egyptian pre-dynastic flint tools as 
well as pottery. Hoare also acquired ‘the Zimmerman 
Collection - a collection of finds which had been 
excavated in the mid-18th century by Pastor J 
C Zimmerman in northern Germany. Although 
catalogued separately from the Stourhead Collection 
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Fig. 1 Finds in the Stourhead collection: 1. Stone bracer (no. 326). 2. Fet ‘pulley ring’ or belt ring (no. 75). Scale 1:1 


and physically kept apart from it, nevertheless a few 
objects from the Zimmerman collection ‘strayed’ 
into the Stourhead Collection, including the double- 
pot (Stourhead Collection no. 279) which was 
probably labelled originally as from Mecklenburg 
and which was mis-read by William Cunnington III 


as from ‘Crendon, Co. Bucks’! These two collections 
show that it is not impossible at all that other items 
which are not originally from Wiltshire and Dorset 
are present in the Stourhead Collection. 

It was Thurnam who originally showed that an 
unprovenanced Beaker-phase stone bracer in the 
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Stourhead Collection (no. 326)(Figure 1, 1) was 
identical to one which had been found at Tring, 
Herts. in 1763 it was published in Archaeologia 
volume 8 in 1787 (Thurnam 1871, 426). The caution 
expressed in his footnote ‘one of the wristguards 
from this interment was perhaps (writer’s italics) 
given to Sir Richard Hoare’ suggests that he 
accepted - quite properly - that absolute proof was 
lacking. As a result, in the published catalogue of 
the Stourhead Collection, William Cunnington HI 
wrote that the bracer was from a ‘locality unknown, 
not Wilts.’And in a footnote that is was ‘possibly 
from Tring, Hertfordshire, where several of these 
implements were found in 1763’ (Cunnington 1896, 
82). The same opinion was also given by Annable 
and Simpson (1964, 43, no. 126). 

In fact, however, there is further evidence to 
show that the bracer in the Stourhead Collection 
is indeed that from Tring, which was published 
in Archaeologia volume 8, as another item found 
with it and also illustrated in that volume can be 
identified in the Stourhead Collection. This is the 
jet ‘pulley ring’ or belt ring which is clearly the 
same as the unprovenanced ‘pulley ring’ which is 
no. 75 in the Stourhead Collection catalogue (and 
no. 133 in Annable and Simpson’s catalogue (1964) 
(Figure 1, 2). The dimensions and the forms tally. 
More importantly, the illustration in Archaeologia 
indicates that the central hole was off-centre as 
indeed is that in the Stourhead Collection, although 
this is not shown in the line illustration in Annable 
and Simpson. It appears then that Hoare acquired 
at least two objects from the Beaker burial at Tring. 
No other items from the burial, however, may be 
identified in the Stourhead Collection. Hoare may or 
may not have acquired the whole grave group. 

From whom and when Hoare acquired the bracer 
and ‘pulley ring’ are not known - but their presence 
raises the interesting possibility that there might 
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be other early archaeological finds from eastern 
England lying unrecognised in the Stourhead 
Collection. Two obvious candidates are the bronze 
quoit headed pin (Stourhead Collection 339) which, 
it has been suggested, might be the missing pin from 
the Pentney, Norfolk hoard (Dr C. Pendleton pers. 
comm.) and the fragment of a Saxon claw beaker 
(Stourhead Collection no. 348) which is more likely 
to have been found in Kent or East Anglia than in 
central or western England. It is hoped that proof of 
these provenances will one day be found. 
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Idover, a toponym widespread in north-west 
Wiltshire, occurs on standard maps at Idover 


Demesne Farm (NGR ST 9883), three miles south- 
east of Malmesbury. The farm stands by the river 
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Idover (known as such in Anglo-Saxon charters), 
which is now called Brinkworth Brook. Professor 
Coates cites Idover(s) as a field-name or the like in 
other local parishes. Though few of the field-names 
are recorded before the Tithe Award maps of the 
1840s, he is sure their second element corresponds to 
Middle Welsh dzufr ‘water’, since the fields concerned 
are all by streams (see below.) As for the first element, 
he (rightly) thinks it has no link with the Welsh 
for ‘yew tree’, as Ekwall imagined. He therefore 
translates [dover as ‘above water’, with a first element 
corresponding to Welsh uwch or uch ‘above’ (Coates 
and Breeze 2000, 93-4; Coates 2002, 61-2, 82). 

But this etymology is not convincing. It presents 
phonological problems (absence of anything 
corresponding to Brittonic ch) and lacks parallels in 
Wales or elsewhere. Coates also admits that ‘above 
water’ makes a strange river-name, which is what 
Idover originally was. The correct solution seems 
quite different. Consultation with dictionaries 
produces Welsh hydrfer, an obsolete form meaning 
‘water; flow of water, current’, the first element 
meaning ‘strong, powerful’, the second taken to 
mean ‘bubbling’. The word is well attested in 
early Welsh poetry (Geiriadur 1950-2002, 1954). A 
7th-century poem on Cadwallon of Gwynedd, who 
ravaged Northumbria (as Bede describes), utters 
defiance of his enemies. It declares, ‘Let the English 
be silent, let them go to the salt sea (hydrfer hallt) / 
Before the onslaught’, i.e., Cadwallon will kill his 
enemies or expel them from Britain (Breeze 2001, 
150). In a hymn on Creation, Master John of St 
Davids (fl. 1148-76) included the line ‘Let the fish 
in the swift streams (hydiruer) praise you’ (Clancy 
1970, 113). Hydrfer also accounts for the name of 
the Hydfer (SN 8425), a mountain stream flowing 
north-eastwards from the Brecon Beacons to the Usk 
(Williams 1945, 41). 

This last instance from Brecknock is a vital clue. 
It seems the Idover or Brinkworth Brook (attested as 
Ydouere or Idoure in 9th- and 10th-century charters) 
is the Hydfer’s Wiltshire namesake. There is no 
difficulty about loss of A or of the first r in a form 
difficult for English tongues. Modern ‘Hydrfer’ in 
Wales suggests even the Welsh found hydrfer hard to 


say, let alone the English. 

If [dover is from the form giving Middle Welsh 
hydrfer, it has four implications. First, although all 
agree Idover is Celtic, we shall cite it more readily 
if its meaning (hardly more than ‘stream, moving 
water’) is secure. Second is the matter of British 
settlement. There are fields and the like called 
Idover(s) in (from west to east) the Wiltshire parishes 
of Littleton Drew, Grittleton, Crudwell, Hankerton, 
Dauntsey, Brinkworth, Braydon, Cricklade, and 
Broad Town. The form can be taken as evidence 
for British survival at all these places in the north- 
west of the county. Third is the question of future 
research. If one minor Celtic toponym can persist 
in the region, so can others. Jdover points to a 
harvest of such material for those close to Wiltshire 
archives. The more minor the feature referred to, 
the more intense British survival would have been 
at a particular place. 

Finally, a warning to those who (like this writer) 
are philologists. It has been assumed that the second 
element of [dover is echoed by Middle Welsh dwfr 
‘water’, which shows how one may go wrong with 
confidence. As noted above, the second element of 
hydrfer has another origin, probably to be associated 
with that of Welsh aber ‘estuary’ (as in Aberystwyth 
‘mouth of the Ystwyth “twisting river”’) or diferu ‘to 
drip, trickle; flow, gush’. The resemblance of -dover 
to Welsh dw/fr would be an instance of what is here 
in Spain called an amigo falso. 
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Kemble and the Britons 
by Andrew Breeze 
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Kemble (ST 9897) has distinct claims to fame. It is 
the village nearest the source of the Thames, as the 
medieval traveller William Worcestre noted in his 
Itineraries. Later travellers changed trains at Kemble 
for Cirencester (the vanished junction is an image 
of transience in Alan Bennett’s The Old Country). 
Finally, after a millennium in Wiltshire, Kemble was 
transferred to Gloucestershire in 1897. But one may 
still perhaps write about it in a Wiltshire journal. 

All agree that its name, attested in the 7th 
century as Kemele, is Celtic. Two explanations have 
been current. Jackson cited Ekwall for a link with the 
Celtic war-god Camulos (familiar from Camulodunum 
‘fort of Camulos’ or Colchester, Essex), though 
he clearly preferred Max Forster’s association of 
the form with Welsh cyfyl ‘border’ (Jackson 1953, 
487, 663). The latter has won the day. All recent 
authorities explain Kemble as ‘border, edge’ (Coates 
and Breeze 2000, 112; Watts 2004, 339). 

What follows refines this derivation. It has been 
related to a border between the Dobunni around 
Gloucester and the Saxons of Wiltshire. It is true 
that ancient forest nearby (fragments survive) 
and the Fosse Way (still separating Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire) provided a natural border. As such 
the name of Kemble concerns archaeologists and 
others. But how does a translation ‘border’ compare 
with the actual use of cyfyl in Welsh? 

Middle Welsh cyfyl occurs in the 12th-century 
Mabinogi tale of Math, lord over Gwynedd, which 
tells how certain malefactors would not come ‘within 
the vicinity of the court (yngkyuyl y llysy until Math 
forced them to. Later in the story the hero Lleu is 
cured of illness (he had been turned into an eagle) kyn 
kyuyl yr ulwydyn ‘before the year’s end’. Laws in the 
13th-century Black Book of Chirk set out procedure 
on when a claimant should bring witnesses ene keuil 
ef ‘into his vicinity, into his presence’ and produce 
them in court. A religious poem in the 13th-century 
Black Book of Carmarthen bids the penitent pray 
and give alms, since ‘you have come from the vicinity 
of devils (0 Ryuil dieuil)’. A life of St Beuno in a copy 


of 1346 describes how the saint sought land for a new 
monastery, as there was no space ‘in that vicinity (yny 
kyuyl hwnnwy to pray to God in or dwell (Geiriadur 
1950-2002, 725). 

At first sight, the Middle Welsh evidence does 
not support a meaning ‘border’ for Kemble in 
the sense of a dividing line between nations. It 
suggests something smaller, close to modern English 
‘precincts’, as implied by its use of a royal court 
and a Celtic monastery. Yet further investigation 
allows the standard translation to stand. In one of 
his love-poems Dafydd ap Gwilym lists places he 
passes on his way to his girl, including y Gyfylfaen 
‘the boundary stone’. The place is unidentified, but 
clearly lay in the hill-country east of Aberystwyth 
(Lloyd-Jones 1931-63, 220; Bromwich 1986, 12). So 
this 14th-century text shows cyfyl as a place-name 
element meaning ‘boundary’. It thereby confirms 
interpretation of Kemble as ‘border’. Some Cornish 
evidence also supports this. Chapel Amble (NGR 
SW 9975), a village two miles north of Wadebridge 
in central Cornwall, figures in Domesday Book as 
Amal, which is understood as Cornish for ‘edge, 
boundary’ (the border of Trigg hundred is nearby). 
Amal is cognate with Welsh ymyl ‘edge, margin’, and 
both share a final element with cyfyl. 

The implication of the above is that interpretation 
of Kemble as ‘boundary, border’ is correct; but that 
it reflects a meaning obsolete by the time the word 
appears in Middle Welsh texts. The English Place- 
Name Society relates Kemble to a boundary between 
Britons to the north and Saxons based in Cirencester 
and Malmesbury (Watts 2004, 339). Yet an older 
boundary between Briton and Briton seems likelier. 
Kemble is south of this region’s ancient forest, not 
north of it. If the forest divided Celt and Saxon, it 
is hard to see why a place on the English side of it 
should have a Celtic name. We should expect rather a 
form from Old English mearc ‘boundary’, as at March 
in north Cambridgeshire, or Markyate ‘border gate’ 
in Hertfordshire (still guarding the point where 
the A5 crosses into Bedfordshire). The implication 
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for Kemble is that we have something much older, 
going back into Roman or even pre-Roman times. 
On that basis Kemble would have one of the oldest 
names of this region. Its fluctuating location on the 
Wiltshire-Gloucestershire border will hence be no 
accident, since its very name would indicate a border 
going back two thousand years. 
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A medieval silver finger ring from near 
Malmesbury: one ring, two merchants? 


by Nick Griffiths 


In late 2003, a silver finger-ring was found near 
Malmesbury by Mr A. Mims and reported through 
the Portable Antiquities Scheme. The ring has an 
octagonal bezel, and the hoop is both cabled and 
engraved with cross-hatched lines, although much 
of this has worn away. The style of the ring suggests 
a date in the late 15th or early 16th century. 

The major interest of the ring rests in the 
engraving on the bezel; described in the Treasure 
Annual Report (2003, p.109, 2003 T325) as ‘a 
merchant’s mark within a pearled border’, the 
complex design proved on examination to be two 
superimposed merchants’ marks. The clearer 
secondary mark (Figure 1b) had been cut over, and 
at 180 degrees to, an earlier mark (Figure 1a), which 
appears to have been filled with a metallic substance, 
perhaps solder. Along one side are traces of an earlier 
punched, beaded or pearled, border. 

Both marks comprise a cross with angled 
‘streamers’, the long shaft bisecting a circle. The 
earlier mark includes two angular, lower-case 
letters, n-n, placed to either side of the circle, and 
at the base, a large capital W. The later mark has, at 
its base, a large Lombardic capital T, to the left of 


Fig. 1 Silver finger-ring (scale 1:1) and details of bezel and two 
engraved marks (scale 2:1) 
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which is a lower-case e, in black-letter script; both 
are retrograde. 

Rings bearing merchants’ marks or monograms 
appear in the mid-15th century (Cherry 1991, 43, 
fig.12, nos. 26, 27). Intended to be used to seal 
documents, rings superseded the use of more 
complex seal matrices with central motifs and 
surrounding inscriptions, which also had to be 
suspended from a belt or carried in a pouch. Apart 
from increased security, a finger-ring was a more 
overt way of displaying one’s status. 

The motif, a cross with ‘streamers’, perhaps 
derived from the religious ‘Lamb and Flag’ 
design, is quite common, and combinations of 
letters, presumably the intials of the owners, 
are also well represented. Unfortunately, few 
contemporary records survive, although examples 
of marks displayed in churches or other buildings 
can sometimes be identified with known local 
individuals; for example, in Salisbury, where the 
marks of William Swayne and John Halle are both 
extant (RCHM 1980, 27, 104). 

Finger-rings are eminently portable and easily 
lost; their find-spots are of little help in identifying 
their owners. The present example could have 
belonged to a merchant travelling through north 
Wiltshire as easily as to a Malmesbury resident. 
Reference to Baker’s article on Wiltshire Merchants’ 
Marks (Baker 1909-10, 324-8) and Girling’s major 
study of English marks (Girling 1964) has produced 
no examples of either mark, although dated examples 
of the ‘cross and streamers’ type range from c.1440 to 
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c.1530, confirming the general dating for this style 
of finger-ring. 

Seals were occasionally defaced, probably on 
the death of the owner, to prevent fraudulent use 
(Spencer 1984, 377); in the case of a silver finger- 
ring, the value as a piece of jewellery presumably 
made it worth reworking the design; exactly what 
the relationship was between (?)N.N.W. and (?) E.T. 
is unknown. 

The ring has been acquired by the Wiltshire 
Heritage Museum, with the aid of grants from the 
MLA/Victoria and Albert Museum Purchase Grant 
Fund, and from the Headley Trust. 

I am grateful to Dr Paul Robinson for his help 
and useful discussion on the subject of marks, and 
for his invitation to write this note. 
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The quest for the earliest published image of 


Stonehinge (sic) 
by Stephen Allen 


Knowing my antiquarian predilections a London 
book dealer recently offered me a mid-17th century 
item with an ‘attractive double-page plate of 
Stonehenge by Sebastian Leclerc’- the Childrey 
image - ( Childrey 1667, 83). It turned out to be the 
first French edition of Joshua Childrey’s ‘Britannia 
Baconica’ (Childrey 1667). Intriguingly it transpired 


that the copy of the first English edition (zbid., 1660) 
in the Bodleian Library contained no such plate. 
Google conjured up another book dealer’s 
catalogue including a copy of the 5th edition of 
William Camden’s Britannia published in 1600, 
which purported to be the first English book with 
an illustration of Stonehenge — the Camden image 
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Fig. 1 The Camden image, 1600. Photographed by Alex 
Allen 


- (Camden 1600, 219). Another copy of this edition 
was offered for sale in the late 1960s by Richard 
Hatchwell (Hatchwell n.d. - but c. 1969) but his 
claim was stronger in that he held out that this was 
the first known engraved illustration of Stonehenge. 
Moreover, he identified the engraver as William 
Rogers. 

With the prospect of purchasing Childrey I set 
out to put the double-page plate in context and 
examine the various claims made. My starting point 
was the erudite and entertaining Stonehenge Complete 
by Christopher Chippindale (1983). In chapter 2 the 
earlier ‘RF’ engraving dated 1575 held in the British 
Library is discussed and illustrated (bid., 35), but no 
reference is made to this image being published. 

In 1975 Leslie Grinsell published his monograph 
Legendary History and Folklore of Stonehenge, which 
included a copy of the ‘RF’ image (Grinsell 1975, 
12 and 13) and that of Camden, but the latter was 
from Camden’s 6th edition published in 1607 
(ibid., 6) and is identical to that published in 1600 
(Camden 1600, 219). Grinsell remarks that the ‘RF’ 
image may be an 18th-century engraving based on a 
drawing done in 1575 and that it was first published 


in Camden, 1789,1, 92. Peter Barber, the Head of the 
Map Collections at the British Library, however, is 
of no doubt that the image is 16th century and that 
the date is convincing. 

An examination of the various editions of 
Camden’s Britannia demonstrates that the quarto 
1600 edition was the first to include an engraved 
illustration of Stonehenge, whilst the later 17th 
century folio editions - 1607, 1610, 1637 - include the 
identical quarto image with the same inscribed page 
number ‘219’in the top right hand corner. Whilst this 
is the correct page number for the 1600 edition, it is 
out of sequence in the later editions. Furthermore, 
the images are increasingly faint indicating that 
the same engraved plate has been used to create 
an engraving in the subsequent editions. In 1695, 
however, there was a new edition including a new 
folio sized plate engraved by Jan Kip. 

I examined the British Library’s ‘RF’ engraving, 
the edge of which seemed to have been trimmed 
as if potentially to be bound into a book but Peter 
Barber pointed out that the image had been skilfully 
mounted on later paper. Indeed the device of 
highlighting certain aspects in the image denoting 
them as A,B and C, say, with brief descriptions in a 
panel - for example, stone dimensions and weights 
- was used in 16th century engraved illustrations so 
that a bound engraving could have been intended. A 
search of Early English Books Online and the Hand 
Press Book Datapress covering holdings of pre-1830 
printed materials in major European libraries proved 
fruitless but, of course, absence of proof is not proof 
of absence. 

The ‘RF’ and Camden images are broadly 
similar, but the latter is a poorer representation in 
three respects: the lintels borne on the larger upright 
stones in the right hand side of the image tend to be 
portrayed as cylindrical or log-like; the background 
triangular substructure appears to be a conflation of 
a trilithon (as coined by Stukeley (Stukeley 1740, 
22)) and the outer circle; the left hand side series of 
three lintels are step-like with each one progressively 
sitting on the end of the other. 

It is interesting to note that in Camden’s 1695 
edition Kip does not portray the lintels as cylindrical 
but as flat thick planks, whereas the other two errors 
in representation diverging from the ‘RF’ image are 
perpetuated. Kip repeats the dimensions and weights 
of the stones highlighted in the Camden image but 
the 24 foot height of the largest stone is slightly at 
odds with the ‘lengthe 28 foote’ highlighted in the 
‘RF’ image. 

But what of the Childrey image? Whilst it repeats 
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Fig. 2 The Childrey image. Photographed by Alex Allen 


the erroneous triangular substructure conflating 
a trilithon and the outer circle, it avoids the steps 
represented in the Camden image and repeated 
by Kip. The title of the Childery image is ‘Gonds 
de Pierre’, which translates as hinges of stone. 
Regarding the name of Stonehenge, Stukeley states 
that it derives from Anglo-Saxon terminology for 
‘hanging stones’ or ‘stone gallows’ (Stukeley 1740, 
7, 8), in Old English stan hen(c)gen, while stan hencg 
‘stone hinge’ is also possible on linguistic grounds 
(Gover et al. 1939, 360; Reynolds 2005). It is worth 
noting that the ‘RF’ image is entitled ‘Stonhing’ as 
clearly shown in Chippingdale’s copied illustration 
but this title is ‘cut off’ in Grinsell’s copied 
illustration (Grinsell 1975, 12 and 13). In the ‘RF’ 
image’s panel there is an inconsistency with the title 
- ‘Stohing’ rather than ‘Stonhing. 

To return to the start of the quest. Barring any 
obscure and currently unknown book turning up 
containing the ‘RF’ image, the Camden engraving 
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can be claimed to be the first known illustration of 
what we call Stonehenge to be bound into a book. 
Grinsell points out that the ‘RF’ image’s panel 
echoes aspects of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History 
of the Kings of Britain (The History) in stating that 
the image, 


“...sheweth... ... A most aunciente monumet 
Stohing (sic) situate in ye plane of Salesbury being 
first brought out of Ireland by Uterpendragon... 
... through the help and cousell of Merlyn & there 
errected for a memory of certayne noble Brytons 
in ye place slayne by Hengist and his Saxons Anno 
Dni 490’ (Grinsell 1975, 7 ). 


Could there be an obscure but as yet unknown 
edition of The History published before the 1718 
edition, which is claimed to be the first edition in 
English, awaiting discovery? 
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The Jackson letters: a postscript 


by Lorna Haycock 


It is one of the unwritten laws of historical research 
that, whenever a piece of work goes into print, new 
evidence subsequently comes to light. This is a 
postscript to my note in Volume 100 on the editors 
of WANHM and has been prompted by the recent 
acquisition at auction of thirteen autograph letters 
from Canon Jackson, one of the founding fathers of 
the Society and also one of its joint secretaries and 
Editor of the journal. Addressed ‘Dear Sir’, they were 
written to F Carrington and other early members 
between 1850 and 1855. 

It appears that just a week after the inaugural 
meeting of the Society on 12th October 1853, Jackson 
was planning ‘at once a cheap county Publication’, of 
the same sizes as Notes and Queries. He wrote: 


We think that such a thing will be, not only 
amusing and calculated to keep up an interest 
in our Society, but also a valuable repository of 
county memoranda, likely some day to be of much 
use to the future historian of North Wiltshire, 
whoever he may be. Such a Publication to issue 
from time to time, as materials accumulate, will 
admit the introduction of any miscellaneous 
communication, long or short, from the History 
of a Parish, down to a query. 


He also suggested including extracts from large 
expensive books on Wiltshire as well as copies 
of unpublished manuscripts: ‘there are plenty of 
gentlemen ... to whom a translation and abstract of 
old Deeds will be very acceptable.’ 

But members seemed slow to send in 
contributions. By 30th November ‘not an atom 
of communication has hitherto reached me’, with 
the exception of Carrington’s papers. Jackson 


complained of the interference of Council, who 
had altered the page size, so necessitating the use of 
more paper, ‘the great object was to have it printed 
as cheaply as possible to sell for 6d so that people of 
all sorts might be tempted to become subscribers 
and to take an interest in the subject’. But he feared 
that ‘at present it is hardly known about the County 
that such a thing is on foot at all’. He had hoped 
to have it printed earlier, but time had been lost 
in corresponding with ‘distant parties’ and by the 
heavy workload of Henry Bull, the Devizes printer. 
In addition, some contributors’ English required 
modification. 

These letters also deal with his concerns for 
the new society. On 7th November 1853 he wrote, 
‘I have not yet heard of any Ladies having joined 
the Society but I hope we may induce some to do 
so’. But the ladies caused problems in 1855. There 
was likely to be ‘a good number of Ladies’ at the 
Annual Dinner at Chippenham but ‘nobody seemed 
to know exactly what was to be done in the matter 
of Dress - it appears likely that Ladies will attend in 
evening Dress, at the Mayor’s Conversazione at the 
Town Hall on the Wednesday but not at anything 
else’. He asked that it should be made known in 
the neighbourhood that any ladies likely to attend 
should come ‘provided at all events with suitable 
gear’... 

Jackson’s letters will be housed in the Library’s 
manuscript collection. They shed light on the 
problems besetting the genesis of the Society and 
the all-pervading influence of ‘the dear old Canon’ on 
its progress and the development of its contribution 
to knowledge and scholarship. 
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WANHS Archaeology Field Group: recent activities 


and future plans 


by Fim Gunter, Susie Stidolph and Brian Clarke 


The Archaeology Field Group now has over 80 members and has extended the range of its activities, exceeding the aim 
to put on at least one activity per month. This report presents highlights from the Group’s programme over the past year. 
The full results of work on continuing projects (West Woods, Bedwyn Brail and Potterne) will be published in future 


‘Excavation and Fieldwork’ reports in the Magazine. 


Winter training sessions 


The second ofa series of workshops on the techniques 
of archaeological drawing was run by professional 
illustrator and AFG member Liz Gardner, this time 
focusing on illustrating stone tools. Not only did this 
teach members how to look more closely at flints in 
order to identify them, it will also help to improve 
the quality of fieldwork reports. 

A further training session concentrated on 
standing building recording under the guidance of 
David Hughes of the Wiltshire Buildings Record. 
Group members applied various methods to an 
early 19th century agricultural building, Barn 
Ground Barn at Rodbourne, to reveal the history 
of the building with interesting results. The barn 
may be one of the earliest in the county to have had 
a corrugated iron roof, while the timbers that form 
the roof trusses appear to have been re-used from an 
earlier building (see Figure 1). 


Woodland archaeology 


Five weekend sessions during February, March 
and April 2007 were dedicated to our West Woods 


woodland archaeology project. The aims were 
two-fold: firstly to identify archaeology concealed 
within the wood; secondly to chart the history of 
the woodland itself. Features such as banks, ditches 
and pits were audited during the winter when there 
was little undergrowth, making them more apparent, 
using a novel surveying method for which group 
members had received training by the AONB who 
are sponsoring the project. Over the summer the 
AONB also ran ecology courses to identify ancient 
woodland indicator species to bring out the story 
of the wood and how it has been manipulated as a 
resource over the centuries. West Woods covers about 
350ha. This year only 1lha have been audited so 
this is very clearly a long term project but one that 
is already producing results including the discovery 
of an ancient woodland boundary. 


Earthwork survey at South Marston 


The AFG was invited by the owner of South Marston 
Farm on the outskirts of Swindon to investigate 
earthworks on his land. These had been seen by the 
county archaeologist who suggested that they may 
be the remains of a medieval settlement. As a first 
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Fig. 1 Barn Ground Barn, Rodbourne, roof trusses (photo Brian Clarke) 


stage of the investigation, a field to the southwest 
of the farmhouse adjacent to the main London to 
Bristol railway line was surveyed using tape and 
offset methods. The resultant plan shows that the 
layout does indeed resemble medieval crofts and 
tofts. A start has also been made on surveying more 
substantial earthworks in a larger field to the east 
of the farmhouse. When the whole site has been 
planned, geophysical survey methods will be used 
to identify targets for excavation. 


Excavations at Bedwyn Brail 
(interim report) 


The group has been active in the search for the Duke 
of Somerset’s lost Tudor mansion, the subject of a 
recent paper in the Magazine (Bathe 2006). Various 
sites near Bedwyn Brail near Burbage have been 
surveyed and excavated in two campaigns spanning 
the Easter and August bank holiday weekends. 
Further work is planned but it is possible to report 
that conclusive evidence for the Tudor water conduit 
has been found. Based on what is now known about 
its location, the aim is now to plot its complete 


course to help pinpoint the site of the mansion. 
The fieldwork afforded an opportunity for the 
WANHS Young Archaeology Club to join in over 
one of the weekends. There were also unexpected 
results. Excavation of part of one of the banks of 
the Conduit provided evidence for a much earlier, 
probably Bronze Age, occupation of the site. 


Potterne (interim report) 


Another lost mansion formed the purpose of an 
excavation at Potterne in which the group assisted 
Neil McGlashan in the search for the 13" century 
Bishop of Salisbury’s manor house. This project 
has been ongoing since the 1960s and has been 
reported previously in the Magazine (McGlashan 
and Sandell 1974; Payne 2002). A geophysical survey 
by TALITS Field Unit revealed several interesting 
anomalies and subsequent excavation uncovered 
the remains of walls. Although datable finds were 
few, they do indicate occupation during the 12th 
to 15th centuries, consistent with the dates for the 
Bishop’s manor. 
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Cumberwell 


The group were called in to investigate a site on 
the Cumberwell Golf Course at Bradford-on-Avon 
when dog-walkers picked up what appeared to be 
Roman pottery. Subsequent fieldwalking and a small 
excavation have identified both a Romano-British 
building with associated pottery finds and a medieval 
building. Again it is hoped to be able to return to 
continue this investigation. 


Future plans 


Winter will see a continuation of the Woodland 
Archaeology project in West Woods, whilst the main 
excavation project will be the search for the Duke 
of Somerset’s mansion. The group already has many 
other leads for new and varied schemes to take us 
through the remainder of 2007 and all of 2008; the 
principal aim being to provide a variety of types of 
work and a range of sites to maintain current interest 
and appeal to new members. 
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Reviews 
edited by Robert Clarke 


Earthen Long Barrows. The Earliest Monuments in the 
British Isles, by David Field. Tempus Publishing, 
2006, 192pp, black and white figures, colour plates, 
paperback, price £17.99. ISBN 07524 40316. 


‘The custom of raising a mound of earth over the bones or 
ashes of the deceased, has prevailed throughout the greater 
part of the Rnown world; and no where, perhaps, more 
than in our own tsland’ or so wrote Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare in his seminal work on The Ancient History of 
Wiltshire (1812, 109). It is high time that a modern 
synthesis of the role and significance of the class 
of monuments known as ‘earthen long barrows’ 
was attempted. David Field attempts this daunting 
prospect gainfully in this volume. 

The author is well known for his contributions 
to studies of British prehistory, especially within 
Wessex, with such work as the splendid volume on 
the archaeology of Salisbury Plain Training Area 
(Field et al., 2002). Indeed, not many authors can 
claim the distinction of finding a new monument 
type - the focal-point ‘depressions’ seen at the 
junctions of Bronze Age linears. Thus as one would 
expect from this field archaeologist, this is a 
considered examination of the history of exploration 
and the importance of long barrows in which 
Wiltshire examples features strongly. The work of 
one of the doyens of the Wiltshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society, John Thurnam, is also 
prominent. 

‘Earthen’ long barrows is a term first coined 
by Stuart Piggott to distinguish them from the 
megalithic burial chambers of such as the Cotswold 
Severn Grouping (treated in another Tempus volume 
- Darvill 2004) and the nomenclature of these sites 
is something the author discusses at some length. 
He deals with form, internal structures (including 
the possibility of preceding standing stone settings) 
and finds from the monuments in an attempt to 
reconstruct their meaning. 


It is essential that earthen long barrows are not 
considered as isolated monuments; their role in 
the wider landscape must be understood if we are 
to make any sense of their purpose. Luckily for the 
reader, Field is at the forefront of phenomenological 
approaches to landscape archaeology and is able to 
impart fascinating insights into the subject - were 
sources of water key? Did they perform the role of 
‘Parish’ markers? He examines the possibility that 
these monuments are the marking of a holding of 
a sedentary or extended family group - this may 
in turn relate to their importance as a focus of the 
later Bronze Age linears demarcating tracts of land 
themselves. 

The author’s knowledge is manifest; at times 
it seems as though he is almost restricted by the 
format, needing more space to explore his ideas 
further with his engaging, at times chatty, narrative. 
I felt that there could have been more exploration 
of the closure of these monuments and also of the 
landscapes of the Neolithic, though the latter may 
simply reflect the paucity of the environmental data 
derived from the barrows. 

The volume is illustrated with varying degrees 
of success - the colour plates are sumptuous and 
the plans, familiar to those who have looked at the 
work of English Heritage Surveyors, tremendous. 
Less successful however were some of the greyscale 
topographic relief plans, which even lacked scales. 

Long barrows have fascinated successive 
societies, with their re-use by Bronze Age, Roman, 
Saxon and Medieval societies and yet, as the author 
states, ‘the function of long barrows is no easy matter 
to resolve’ (pp. 146). The study makes continual 
reference to sites excavated almost in antiquity 
themselves with Haddenham and Fussell’s Lodge 
(published by Ashbee in 1966) notable exceptions. 
Even our radiocarbon knowledge from excavated 
sites is patchy. The work cries out that modern 
excavation techniques could be fruitfully borne to 
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bear on a site with a strong research design. Even 
limited intervention could yield huge intellectual 
advances and this is, perhaps, an imperative. 

There is a curious contradiction in that, having 
stated that we need much more by way of modern 
research, there is so much by way of studies of the 
Neolithic in the UK at moment. Sites such as.those 
examined by the Stonehenge Riverside Project, 
centred on Durrington Walls, are revolutionising 
our understanding of the period. This book, without 
suffering, includes certain elements that have already 
benefited from even more recent examination. The 
human remains from Bole’s barrow, for instance, 
have been studied by Martin Smith seemingly 
erasing the doubts expressed within this volume (pp. 
139) as to the veracity of weapons wounds visible on 
bones. This being said, David Field’s volume is a 
worthy addition to the bookshelves of those studying 
the Neolithic or with an interest in the archaeology 
of Wiltshire. 


COLT HOARE, R., 1812, The Ancient History of Wiltshire 
Vol IT. London: William Miller 

DARVILL, T., 2004, Long barrows of the Cotswolds and 
surrounding areas. Stroud: Tempus Publishing 

FIELD, D., BROWN, D. and McOMISH, D., 2002, The 
Field Archaeology of the Salisbury Plain Training Area. 
London: English Heritage 

SMITH, M. J. and BRICKLEY, M. B. 2007. Boles Barrow. 
British Archaeology 93, 23-27 


RICHARD OSGOOD 


Inscribed across the Landscape: The Cursus Monuments 
of Great Britain, by Roy Loveday. Tempus Publishing, 
2006, 222pp, black and white figures and plates, 
paperback, price £19.99. ISBN 0752 43652. 


The publication of this book makes a significant 
contribution to the study of Cursus monuments 
and their place in prehistory. Cursus monuments 
are among the most impressive yet least understood 
prehistoric sites in Britain. They date from the 
Neolithic and are widely distributed throughout 
Britain, often alongside the most well known 
prehistoric sites. 

Cursus monuments can vary in size dramatically, 
one example being the Dorset Cursus. This structure 
is 10km in length and over 100m wide, dwarfing 
the better known Stonehenge Cursus (nearly 3km). 
The Lesser Cursus, again part of the Stonehenge 
World Heritage Site, is only 400m. long. Several 
Cursus sites have been the subject of excavation, 
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but little in the way of dateable finds or evidence 
of internal features is present. Subsequently dating 
evidence for the Neolithic is generally derived from 
the relationship of the Cursus to other monuments. 
Loveday summarises what is already known about 
Cursuses and discusses the many monuments 
that are considered contemporary with them. He 
approaches the subject typologically, classifying 
their architecture by layout, size, scale and terminal 
shape whilst discussing their relationship with 
the landscape. Cursuses are a distinct monument 
group comprising a long rectangular enclosure 
with an almost continuous boundary made up of 
an interior bank and an exterior ditch. Openings in 
these features are entrances in the form of causeways. 
The terminal ends of the enclosed area are either 
squared or rounded and the greater majority of these 
monuments are straight sided. 

The author begins with an examination of the 
historical study of Cursus monuments. This includes 
William Stukeley’s account of the monument at 
Stonehenge, with the now famous chariot racetrack 
drawings and origin of the name. He also discusses 
the invaluable contribution of aerial photography, 
readily acknowledging the early studies made by 
20th Century pioneers O. G. $. Crawford and Major 
Allen. 

Cursus monuments have been described 
as processional ways or ceremonial enclosures 
with significant alignments to both physical and 
astral features. Loveday examines these theories, 
considering their relative merits and pitfalls. He 
discusses Cursus alignment, but demonstrates that 
it is difficult to interpret what was an important 
focus in prehistory and to relate that to a modern, 
agricultural landscape. An important consideration 
when examining Cursus monuments is their 
linearity and recurrent terminal forms, clearly of 
strong symbolic significance to their constructing 
communities. As substantial monuments in 
the landscape the author considers the impact 
they had on movement and interaction between 
population and landscape. Loveday dismisses the 
popular view of Cursus monuments as processional 
ways, suggesting they are either too large or too 
small. He discusses alternative possible uses, their 
influence on the landscape and compares them 
with contemporary structures. Subsequently the 
author considers them among the first monuments 
to override regional patterns, although this does not 
sit well with the apparent lack of Cursus monuments 
in upland areas. 

The author considers that there is a noticeable 
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similarity between long barrows, long enclosures 
and Cursus that can be attributed to their common 
derivation from the Neolithic long house. He 
suggests they are ‘opulent if not monumental 
signalling devices’, probably to be read from above 
by the ancestors or deities rather than from the 
ground, basically huge symbolic houses that separate 
the elite from the rest of society. Ethnographical 
examples from as far a field as Sarawak, Malaysia, 
where ceremonial houses can be as long as 300m 
and encompass as many as 500 people within the 
structure, are used to support this. The relationships 
between long barrows and Cursuses, especially those 
at the Stonehenge and Dorset Cursus are explored, 
as is the continued respect of these monuments by 
later Bronze Age cemetery builders. 

In summary, this is a well-rounded volume 
encompassing current archaeological evidence and 
the wide-ranging theories that surround Cursus 
monuments. The lack of information available from 
these enigmatic prehistoric monuments makes this 
book all the more important. The author is not afraid 
to explore some of the more challenging aspects of 
the subject and subsequently it is a welcome addition 
to the archaeological literature. 


MARK BRACE 


Stonehenge: The Biography of a Landscape, by Timothy 
Darvill. Tempus Publishing, 2006, 319pp, black and 
white figures and plates, hardback, price £25. ISBN 
0752 436414. 


Publications on the landscape of Stonehenge are 
legion. In this book Timothy Darvill covers the 
biography of the landscape whilst promoting 
a holistic approach to its interpretation. He 
introduces a landscape where people are in tune 
with their surroundings and where special meaning 
is prescribed to the elements that make up that 
landscape. 

The story of Stonehenge is followed from its 
conception through to the present day. Within this 
Darvill examines how the monument is currently 
understood and presented, giving insight into key 
changes and development. The Amesbury Archer 
and other burials in the Stonehenge landscape 
are used to demonstrate the importance of the 
monument. This importance, the author believes is 
not restricted to Wessex but to other parts of Britain 
and the Continent as well. 


Along with Geoffrey Wainwright the author 
has completed a significant study in the Preseli 
Hills in southwest Wales, examining the origin and 
context of the Stonehenge bluestones. He considers 
folklore from the 14th century, suggesting that the 
stones had healing powers due to their association 
with sacred springs. This leads to the proposal that 
Stonehenge was a centre for healing. Underpinning 
this theory is the large number of burials in the 
surrounding landscape showing numerous ailments 
in their morphology. An ancient Lourdes perhaps? 
The idea that Stonehenge was a healing centre and 
not a place for the ancestors somewhat flies in the 
face of current academic opinion. Clearly burials 
surrounding other henge sites need to be examined 
to see if similar conditions prevail. 

It has long been considered that the winter 
solstice was the primary focus of the monument, 
demonstrating renewal and progression to the new 
year. Darvill reconsiders this situation, suggesting 
that the henge builders may have believed the site 
was occupied by gods, possibly the equivalent of 
Apollo, Greek god of healing who resided in winter 
in the land of the Hyborian, perhaps Britain. If this 
is the case Stonehenge would have been a compelling 
place of pilgrimage and may indicate a reason for the 
presence of European travellers like the Amesbury 
Archer. 

This book offers the reader more than the 
prehistoric aspects of the landscape. Darvill explores 
the area through the historic period through to the 
present day. This includes place-name evidence 
for settlement patterns along the Avon and Till 
valleys, Amesbury as a possible royal centre, 
exploring Amesbury Abbey and the surrounding 
village churches. He also gives a brief glimpse 
into the military’s involvement in the Stonehenge 
landscape from the 19th century onwards, including 
Stonehenge Airfield built in the later stages of World 
War I. 

This book has a wide remit, dealing with the 
Stonehenge landscape as a single entity where 
people and landscape are inextricably linked. Thus 
it is likely to promote lively debate, particularly in 
light of the recent discoveries at Durrington Walls. 
Timothy Darvill successfully integrates all aspects 
oi the Stonehenge landscape up to the present day, 
providing a comprehensive guide to one of Britain’s 
most famous landmarks. 


MARK BRACE 
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Market Lavington, Wiltshire: An Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
and settlement, by Phillip Williams and Richard 
Newman. Salisbury: Wessex Archaeology Report 19, 
2006, xi + 198pp, black and white figures and plates, 
hardback, price £29. ISBN 1 874350 41 8. 


The modern publication of an early Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery in Wiltshire is an important event, not 
least since such sites are relatively few in number 
and those that are known were mostly excavated 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries in less than 
favourable conditions. The Blacknall Field cemetery 
near Pewsey, of later 5th and 6th century date and 
soon to be published by WANHS in its monograph 
series, and the burials of the 5th and 6th centuries 
excavated at Collingbourne Ducis, are among the 
few other modern excavations in the county. A new 
cemetery, near Marlborough, has unfortunately been 
subject to the ravages of a metal detector rally on two 
occasions and this reviewer fears the worst for the 
long-term preservation of that unique cultural record 
of the early settlement of the county. 

The significance of the discoveries at Market 
Lavington is further heightened by the recovery 
of contemporary settlement archaeology in 
close proximity to the cemetery, while further 
archaeological evidence in the form of an important 
pollen sequence, artefacts and cut features attests to 
continued use of the site for settlement throughout 
the Anglo-Saxon period and on into the middle ages. 
Indeed, in 1254 Richard Rochelle, lord of the manor 
of Market Lavington, known simply as Lavington in 
the Domesday Survey, was granted a market charter. 
Although borough status is not explicitly recorded in 
written sources, Market Lavington is best seen as an 
attempt at urban foundation in the 13th century. 

A very few Roman period features were identified 
but included part of a rectangular building and a 
pit of probable 2nd century date. Aparently early 
Anglo-Saxon ditches, one dated by an annular 
loomweight, describe a trackway leading from the 
east to the area of the cemetery which contained 
42 inhumation burials. Many further burials were 
likely destroyed during development of the site in 
the 1980s, a most regrettable situation. The mode 
of excavation was stripping by machine until graves 
were disturbed, followed by metal detecting to locate 
finds and then excavation by hand. The one outlying 
burial from the main group (Grave 1) was the only 
prone (face down) burial and its separation from the 
rest is surely a further marker of its outcast status. 
Four male graves contained shields and spears, five 
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had spears only. Six graves produced nine brooches, 
with six others found unstratified. Types represented 
include eight saucer brooches, six disc brooches and 
one button brooch of a type frequently found in 
Hampshire and Sussex, while the saucer brooches 
reflect a strong cultural affinity with early Anglo- 
Saxon communities in the Upper Thames valley. 
The brooch types taken together have a date range 
of the later 5th and 6th centuries. 

Settlement features included three sunken- 
featured buildings that lay 30m west of the 
cemetery; all contained early Anglo-Saxon pottery. 
Boundary ditches appear to have characterised the 
settlement area from the early Anglo-Saxon period 
onwards and indicate organised settlement space; 
a feature recognised nationally from the later 6th 
century. The ceramic sequence covers the whole 
of the Anglo-Saxon period and provides a valuable 
reference collection in that respect. An important 
pollen sequence from a paleochannel related to 
the Easterton Brook provides, in the words of 
Patricia Wiltshire and Alex Bayliss, ‘...the most 
comprehensively analysed and dated sequence of 
Saxon and earlier medieval deposits [of this type] 
in the British Isles’. The channel was infilled 
from about c. cal. AD 630-c. cal. AD 1220, while 
palynological anlalysis showed that meadow, damp 
grassland, pasture and poor fen surrounded the 
site during that period. Middle Anglo-Saxon finds 
include a strap end of probable 9th-century date 
and an iron spoon (potentially late Anglo-Saxon), 
while a spur and a knife further attest late Anglo- 
Saxon occupation. Pottery, structural iron-work, 
arrowheads and a crossbow bolt are among the later 
medieval objects, with a finely decorated copper- 
alloy object (?knife handle cover) one of the latest 
medieval objects recovered. 

Overall, this is a well-produced report, honest 
in its presentation of material recorded in less than 
favourable conditions. The most important aspects 
of the discoveries are the recognition of a cemetery 
and adjacent settlement dating to the early Anglo- 
Saxon period and the strong indications, including 
a nationally significant pollen sequence, that the 
settlement sequence is continuous from at least the 
6th century through to the present. As a location 
for a research project into the origins of medieval 
settlement in the county, Market Lavington must 
surely rank as a prime contender. 


ANDREW REYNOLDS 
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Landscape, Settlement and Society in Roman and Early 
Medieval Wiltshire, by Simon Draper, BAR British 
Series 419, Archaeopress, 2006, viii + 167pp, black 
and white figures and tables, paperback, price £36. 
ISBN 1841719765. 


From the outset Simon Draper reminds us of the 
paucity of work covering the Roman and early 
medieval periods in Wiltshire. It is true that the 
majority of information covering this formative 
period in the county’s history is fragmented across 
journal papers, grey reports and targeted monographs. 
The author sets himself the task of consolidating the 
record whilst complementing our understanding 
with a new, fresh set of interpretations. This he 
achieves in spectacular style and subsequently 
this work is likely to remain the standard for some 
considerable time. 

A key element of the study is the use of 
place-name evidence. The author considers 
accepted theories whilst offering new directions 
of investigation such as the expansion of ceaster to 
include villa sites. In discussing the end of Roman 
Wiltshire, Draper concludes that Wiltshire was still 
a vibrant agricultural area. Using finds evidence the 
author convincingly demonstrates that the Late 
Roman period sees the area prospering right up 
to A.D. 400. However, he acknowledges that many 
villa sites had been abandoned by A.D. 370/400 and 
Romanised Wiltshire was over by A.D. 450. What 
is important is that this can be seen as a gradual 
reduction over several generations and not the 
catastrophic collapse often chronicled. 

Redirecting his attention to the post-Roman 
period, Draper tackles that most difficult of 
archaeological problems - continuity. Central to this 
thorny problem is the clear demarcations that have 
previously separated Romanist from Medievalist. 
Utilising and supporting the concept of the emerging 
discourse ‘Late Antiquity’, issues surrounding 
continuity and discontinuity are discussed with 
reference to the period A.D. 450-700. This includes 
the point that organic tempered pottery can be just 
as much an indicator of indigenous population as 
a migrant Anglo-Saxon one. We are also reminded 
that the apparent lack of British markers in Post- 
Roman burials has as much to do with the local 
population adopting new, Continental practices as 
anything else. 

Turning to early medieval territories, the author 
presents a stimulating, coherent discussion on the 


formation of the historic landscape, not least the 
formation of the hundreds. Topics include the 
primary and secondary territories including in- 
depth examples from Calne, Great Bedwyn and 
Bradford-on-Avon. It is true that the majority of 
early medieval territories do appear, considering 
this publication, to have been formed in this period. 
Central to this is the role played by the organised 
church. Draper charts the spread of Christianity 
through pagan place-names and the changes in burial 
practice from wayside to churchyard. Interestingly, 
a number of high-status furnished burials appear to 
accompany the final relinquishment of the practice, 
especially the ‘bed burial’ from Swallowcliffe Down. 
Architectural evidence comes to the fore here, 
noting Wiltshire churches with Roman evidence 
incorporated within their fabric, demonstrated to be 
a clear marker of early foundation. Throughout, the 
role of minster churches is acknowledged. 

In discussing land use Draper uses concepts of 
regional contrast that so typify Wiltshire - ‘Chalk 
and Cheese’. Using evidence from Domesday, 
faunal assemblages from excavation and landscape 
place-names, the author discovers continued use 
of an ancestral landscape in the north and west 
of the county, whilst similar arable landscapes 
are abandoned in favour of pasture elsewhere. By 
the time of the Norman Conquest the county has 
taken on the now familiar ‘strip’ settlement, whilst 
the patronage of both king and church drive the 
formation of social infrastructure, classically around 
the formation of markets. 

The work is complimented by two well- 
populated appendices; the first contains a list of 
all known and suspected Roman structural sites, 
the second a gazetteer of all known finds and sites 
between A.D. 420 and 1066. Both are referred to 
throughout the text, avoiding the clutter of constant 
footnotes, whilst becoming a major element in their 
own right. 

This volume is an important publication, 
bringing together diverse information from a wide 
range of sources. Draper has convincingly argued 
for a diverse landscape within the county boundary. 
Making full use of all the available tools at his 
disposal he has succeeded in producing a study that 
will be at the forefront of our understanding of this 
pivotal phase in Wiltshire’s development. 


ROBERT CLARKE 
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Clarendon: Landscape of Kings, by Tom Beaumont 
James and Christopher Gerrard. Windgather Press, 
2007, 268pp, black and white figures and colour 
plates, paperback, price £25. ISBN 1905119119. 


Clarendon: Landscape of Kings covers the story of 
Clarendon Park in the south of the county and 
is the synthesis of thirty years work by various 
organisations and individuals. It is comprehensive, 
effectively melding all periods into the account 
through a mixture of archaeological fieldwork, 
architectural investigation and documentary 
research. 

The account starts with Clarendon before 
A.D. 1000, introducing a sound use of pre-existing 
evidence coupled with surface collection, excavation 
and fieldwork to build a coherent picture of the 
origins of the study area. This includes an overview of 
the work undertaken at Fussell’s Lodge long barrow 
by Paul Ashbee in 1957, the first to be excavated 
in the Salisbury Plain area for over 100 years. The 
positioning of Bronze Age features and the rise of 
Iron Age farming communities are described and 
placed within the landscape. Succeeding Roman 
evidence demonstrates a landscape in almost 
constant use; the Roman period is also suggested 
to be the most densely populated time of the study 
area’s history. Throughout the post-Roman period 
evidence is slight. Burial grounds at Petersfinger, 
Winterbourne Gunner and others are discussed with 
relation to ‘Frankish’ influence and an emerging 
political elite with interests over the area. Towards 
the late Saxon period a possible hunting reserve 
appears at Clarendon. The authors readily agree that 
this is difficult to prove archaeologically, though 
clues from surviving landscape names and charters 
make the proposal likely. With hunting grounds 
comes the need for facilities and the authors are 
convincing in their argument for an Anglo-Saxon 
lodge on the known palace site. 

By 1070 the name Clarendon had appeared in 
the written record, underpinning the earlier lodge 
claim. The comprehensive written and archaeological 
sources that follow the Norman invasion allow 
the formation of the Clarendon landscape to be 
reconstructed in some detail. Combining fieldwork, 
excavation and denrochronology, the authors remind 
us that by the reign of Henry I Clarendon was a very 
impressive place indeed. By the mid-14th century 
routes through the park were clearly intended to 
impress, and in the case of foreign visitor or captive 
monarch, intimidate. The large number of quarry 
animals in this period, including wolf, provides an 
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indication of the level of activities available to royal 
visitors. Interestingly, it appears that the park served 
as a safe refuge for the royal party from the summer 
plagues, being far from London. Rabbits, often 
archaeological ‘background noise’, are discussed, 
chronicling their move from a highly valuable 
controlled resource to a feral pest, causing a hazard 
to hunting. 

In the five decades following the Norman 
conquest Clarendon was the site of a royal household, 
including a great hall, kitchens, a great wine cellar 
and north-facing garden platforms. Stable blocks 
covering an area of 360m sq built by Henry IV 
indicate the size of the palace undertakings by the 
mid 13th century; they afforded enough stabling 
for 120 horses. Excavation has revealed something 
of the sumptuousness of the interior at this time. 
Compounds from as far as Afghanistan and Spain 
hint at the opulence portrayed, as does the presence 
of a tiled floor, usually the preserve of monastic 
buildings. Most impressive was a circular tile 
pavement ordered by Henry III in 1244, flooring the 
King’s Chapel. Importantly, in 1937 a tile kiln was 
excavated close to the palace structure containing 
wasters of the same design. In 1964 this feature 
was totally excavated and removed and now forms 
the central piece in the British Museum display 
on medieval floor tiles. In this latest account of 
Clarendon the authors have underpinned their study 
by re-evaluating previous work and, on occasion, 
re-excavating spoil heaps from the 1930s, often with 
useful results. 

The fate of the park is inextricably linked with 
the Civil War and the chaotic decades that followed. 
It quickly reduced what had become, through the 
13th to 16th centuries, a major royal site, served by 
Ivychurch Priory, to a series of landholdings used to 
refinance lost fortunes through leasing and counter 
leasing. This period chronicles the clearance of 
many of the park’s timbers, specifically by the navy, 
effectively reducing cover and ultimately the deer 
population (along with poor maintenance of the 
park pale and poaching). As the trees were removed, 
the land was opened for arable use in an attempt 
to make it economical, rapidly decreasing the deer 
population further. By 1800 the park had been 
divided into 5 major farm units and by enclosure 
these became fixtures in the landscape. Part of the 
original park layout, however, had by now become 
fossilised and prevails today. A mansion built in the 
south of the park by Edward Hyde in the mid-17th 
century continues the ‘stately’ aspect of the park’s 
fortunes today. 
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The authors dedicate the last two chapters of 
the publication to the motives and attitudes that 
have driven the study of Clarendon over the last 
two centuries and current concepts in landscape 
management. These two chapters set this work apart 
from other landscape-orientated studies. Thorough 
consideration is given to the multi-faceted issues that 
surround landscape management in modern Britain 
including the reduction of employment in the park 
due to the Common Agricultural Policy through to 
access and the presentation of conservation areas. 
These aspects make this publication important. 
The reader is skilfully guided through the study 
area in the preceding chapters and then presented 
with a critical overview of the work undertaken, a 
refreshing concept. 

This is an excellent addition to our understanding 
of this classic Wiltshire site. All periods are given 
equal and searching treatment, making for an 
absorbing and relevant account of the Clarendon site. 
Copiously illustrated throughout, this publication 
celebrates the tradition of landscape archaeology. 


ROBERT CLARKE 


Water Meadows: History, Ecology and Conservation, 
edited by Hadrian Cook and Tom Williamson. 
Windgather Press Ltd, 2007, 151pp, black and white 
figures and plates, paperback, price £19.99. ISBN 
1905119127. 


This fascinating book is based on a series of papers 
delivered to a conference organised by the Friends 
of the Harnham Water Meadows Trust in 2004. 
The twelve chapters/papers cover various aspects of 
water meadows including their conception during 
the 1600s, their functions, types, archaeology, 
management, ecological effects, and of course 
conservation. 

Water meadows, although occurring in most 
parts of Britain, were predominately a feature of 
southern England. Essentially a very sophisticated 
method of irrigation, they developed initially to 
provide an early hay crop and to enhance the main 
summer crop by providing better nutrients supply 
to the soil. By the late 1700s the water meadow had 
developed into a complex engineered system of 
hatches, drains and sluices maintained by skilled 
craftsmen. With the financial rewards occasioned 
by higher grain prices due to the Napoleonic wars, a 
rapid expansion of floating, as the process of passing 
water over meadows was known, took place as estates 


and farmers looked to improve their output and 
therefore their profits. 

Water meadow use began to decline after the 
1870s due to a number of factors including the 
import of foreign grain and the development of 
new crop strains. By the early 1900s the high cost of 
labour coupled with the increased use of mechanical 
equipment, which did not perform well on floated 
land, saw water meadow use rapidly decline. As 
well as providing a very readable history of the 
development and use of the water meadow, this book 
provides a deeper insight into the science behind 
them. Coupled with archaeology and geology, the 
final chapter deals with the conservation of these 
fragile systems, noting potential for the future. A 
fascinating and informative book for those interested 
in their local history as well as those with a particular 
interest in the water meadow itself. 


BARRY HUNTINGFORD 


Lost Railways of Wiltshire, by Justin Bailey. 
Countryside Books, Newbury, Berkshire. 2006. 
Black and white plates, paperback, price £9.99. ISBN 
1 85306 993 0. 


With so many books written on the subject of the 
railways, it is hard to imagine how an author can 
offer a fresh perspective on the railways that served 
Wiltshire. Yet in his book Lost Railways of Wiltshire, 
Justin Bailey manages to do just that. 

The book takes a look at the numerous large and 
small railways that, from the heyday of railway mania 
through to the infamous Beeching era, traversed 
Wiltshire’s landscape. The GWR, Midland and 
South Western Junction Railway and Wiltshire’s 
Military Railways, to name but a few, are all 
examined and their impact on the region considered. 
Delving even further into this subject, Bailey also 
examines the many schemes that did not even make 
it to the construction stage. 

Each chapter deals with a different railway or 
railway company, examining the story behind each 
line from its initial conception through to its demise, 
concluding with a look at what remnants are in 
evidence today. As a whole, this book draws together 
all the different railway companies that operated 
in Wilshire and examines their relationships, 
similarities and differences. This often makes 
for entertaining reading as one learns about the 
underhand and ruthless tactics used by companies 
against their rivals. 


REVIEWS 


It is the personal stories around the railway 
history that makes this book such an interesting 
read. The inclusion of local gossip, folklore, 
personal tales and an intriguing story ‘resembling an 
Agatha Christie novel’ all help to build a colourful 
picture of the communities that the railways 
served. Local businesses play a prominent role in 
this book, just as they did in the success or failure 
of the individual railways. The bacon trade that 
sustained the Chippenham to Calne line; the boys 
from Marlborough College who benefited from the 
building of the Midland and South Western Junction 
Railway; and the War Department who influenced 
the construction of lines across Salisbury Plain, are 
all examined and their contribution to the railways 
in Wiltshire acknowledged. 

Although a specialised book, the inclusion of 
so much social and local history ensures that the 
it will appeal to a wide audience. For the Wiltshire 
population, it is a fascinating insight into their 
surrounding area and may serve to enlighten people 
about what that mound of earth or unusual building 
once was. It is a shame that the images in the book 
are not reproduced to a slightly better quality, but 
nevertheless Lost Railways of Wiltshire is a fascinating 
and enjoyable read. 


FELICITY JONES 


Architects and Building Craftsmen with work in 
Wiltshire, compiled by Pamela M. Slocombe. 
Wiltshire Buildings Record, Hobnob Press, 2006, 
200pp, black and white figures and plates, paperback, 
price £8.00. ISBN 0952793318. 


In 1996 the Wiltshire Buildings Record (WBR) 
published Architects and Building Craftsmen with 
Work in Wiltshire. In that publication the editor 
commented ‘The index is, of course, still in its 
infancy’ (Slocombe 1996, 3). Ten years later a far 
more comprehensive volume has appeared, compiled 
by the previous editor, Pamela M. Slocombe, and 
again under the patronage of the WBR. 

Utilising records from a number of county and 
national sources, the compiler has produced an 
extremely usable index. Each entry comprises the 
name, trade and parish of each individual followed 
by associated information covering building 
projects, workshop premises and whether they 
took apprentices. Other issues surrounding tax 
assessments and wills are also noted. To aid the 
local historian a parish index is included, taking the 


researcher straight to the required tradesman. 

The index allows for the demonstration of 
the rapid expansion of Swindon, noting the many 
construction programmes underway throughout the 
first two decades of the 20th Century. Of particular 
interest to the reviewer was the effect on the larger 
companies of the loss of men to the First World War. 
Tydeman Bros. builders of Swindon had lost 22 men 
by 1917, whilst Downing & Rudman of Chippenham 
had lost 85 men to the army by October 1915. This 
index is a useful and, it has to be said, infectious 
volume. Simply laid out, it is not long before you 
find yourself searching for buildings to which you 
can draw association. This is a valuable addition 
to our understanding of the county’s many and 
varied structures and a worthy stable mate to the 
first volume. 


Slocombe,P.M., 1996, Architects and Building 
Craftsmen with work in Wiltshire. Trowbridge: 
Wiltshire Buildings Record, Redwood Books 


ROBERT CLARKE 


Marlborough Revisited: Images of England, by Michael 
Gray. Tempus Publishing, 2007, 128pp, black and 
white figures and plates, paperback, price £12.99. 
ISBN 0752439863. 


In his latest offering on Marlborough, Michael Gray 
has compiled a fascinating collection of images 
charting the development and changes in and 
around the town. This is also a further volume in the 
successful ‘Images of England’ series by Tempus. 

Publications in the local history format can often 
be of a limited interest outside their immediate 
geographical area. However, thanks to Marlborough’s 
location and popularity, this volume will appeal to 
a much wider audience. The author charts many of 
the local landmarks, whilst reflecting on the loss of 
many structures and institutions during the period 
of urbanisation through the two decades post-1960. 
In particular the loss of much of Marlborough’s 
industrial heritage is keenly felt. 

Subjects typifying Marlborough appear including 
the College and some famous inhabitants. There are 
some fine photographs covering the social history 
of the town. For example, the book charts the 
development of road transport in Marlborough, 
including local farm wagons and early motor vehicles; 
examples of World War One military vehicles in the 
High Street are of particular note. Transport is a 
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worthy subject considering the major impact it now 
has on the historic environment, especially within 
the Market Place and Marlborough’s development 
through recent years. This is a worthy edition to the 
existing catalogue of books on Marlborough. 


MALCOLM HOLLAND 


Twenty-Five Years of Archaeology in Gloucestershire: 
A review of new discoveries and new thinking in 
Gloucestershire, South Gloucestershire and Bristol 1979- 
2004, edited by Neil Holbrook and John Juiica. 
Cotswold Archaeology, Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Report 3, 2006, 265pp, black and 
white and colour figures and plates, paperback, 
price £10 + £3 postage and packing from Cotswold 
Archaeology. ISBN 0952319683. 


This attractive book comprises 11 papers originally 
delivered at a day conference held at the University 
of Gloucestershire in 2004, 25 years on from a 
similar conference that led to the publication of Alan 
Saville’s edited volume Archaeology in Gloucestershire 
in 1984. Much has changed in the archaeology of the 
county since 1979, both in the quantity and range 
of the evidence collected and in approaches and 
attitudes towards its recovery and preservation. Both 
these aspects are clearly reflected in the contents of 
the volume. 

Following an introduction by Neil Holbrook, 
five of the first six chapters present a chronological 
survey from the early prehistoric to the late medieval 
periods, with offerings from Timothy Darvill, Tom 
Moore, Neil Holbrook, Andrew Reynolds and 
Mark Bowden. A strong theme running through all 
the papers is the twin impacts of PPG 16 and the 
Portable Antiquities Scheme, and it is interesting 
to note that there have been almost twice as many 
archaeological interventions in Gloucestershire 
as in Wiltshire in the period 1990-2002 (p. 11). 
Another major factor contributing to recent 
archaeological recovery in the Thames valley has 
been gravel extraction and due attention is given to 
the important discoveries from all periods made in 
this region. Each author’s treatment of his allotted 
period is thorough and informative, but why is 
there only scant consideration of post-medieval and 
industrial archaeology (pp. 180-1)? The archaeology 
of the Church also attracts only passing reference in 
chapters 5 and 7. 

Richard Reece’s short contribution in chapter 
6 is predictably heavier on ideas than detail and 


offers a timely reminder to archaeologists to 
consider both positive and negative evidence in 
their interpretations. The ‘empty quarter’ (p. 163) 
in the north and west of Gloucestershire, he argues, 
is just as important for study as the archaeologically 
rich south and east of the county; a statement that 
applies equally in Wiltshire, where the ‘Cheese’ has 
often played second fiddle to the ‘Chalk’. 

The remaining chapters explore two very 
different themes: urban archaeology - Robert 
Jones and Carolyn Heighway offer comprehensive 
accounts of recent work in Bristol and Gloucester 
- and commercial archaeology, with Jan Wills and 
David Evans reporting on developments in the 
Gloucestershire Archaeology Service and the South 
Gloucestershire Historic Environment Record. 
Finally, Alan Saville offers an astute analysis of the 
state of archaeological research and fieldwork in the 
county, ‘looking backwards but mostly forwards’. 

Whilst it is not possible in a short review to 
do justice to the work of each contributor, each 
paper is both readable and authoritative and, read 
as a whole, the volume stands as a testament to the 
healthy state of archaeology in Gloucestershire 
over the past 25 years and, one hopes, in the years 
to come. An additional bonus is the high quality 
of its production, with a useful index and frequent 
illustrations, some in colour: this is very definitely 
not the dowdy sort of local society publication that 
Alan Saville so despises (pp. 244-5). 


SIMON DRAPER 


The Wiltshire Regiment 1914-1959, by Martin 
McIntyre. Tempus Publishing, 2006, 128pp, 
paperback, price £12.99, ISBN 978 0 7524 3757 6. 


Following on from his previous success, The Royal 
Berkshire Regiment 1914-1959 (2005), the author has 
turned his attention to The Wiltshire Regiment, over 
the same turbulent period in their history, leading 
up to the amalgamation of the two in 1949. 

The book opens with a history of The Wiltshire 
Regiment in all its various guises to visually lead us 
back through time. The author takes full advantage 
of the resources available to him as a volunteer at 
the Regimental Museum in Salisbury, making the 
imagery that more pertinent. Beginning with the 
tragedy of the First World War, the account moves 
to post-war struggles including Dublin in the Irish 
Civil War. This is closely followed by overseas 
deployments to Shanghai, Bangalore, Palestine and 


REVIEWS 


Cyprus, before moving, inevitability, into the Second 
World War. 

However, it is not all conflict imagery. We are also 
treated to images of the Regiment in ‘Pomp’ and at 
play, both at home and overseas, during this time, 
along with the stories of some of the more renowned 
members of the Regiment. 

Post-1945 we see the Wiltshire’s move into the 
final phase of their solitary existence. This period 
includes time as part of the British Army of the 
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Rhine (BAOR) as well as involvement in world 
emergencies such Malaya, Hong Kong and Cyprus. 
The final few pages deal with the Wiltshire’s 
merger with the Berkshires, becoming The Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Royal Regiment (Berkshire and 
Wiltshire). This is a good pictorial account of this 
most famous of Regiments. 


DAVE JACOMB 


Wiltshire Archaeological & Natural History Magazine, vol. 101 (2008), pp. 274-84 
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Fig. 1 Location of excavation, fieldwork and PAS highlights. 


Amesbury 

1. West Amesbury (SU 142 414) 

In support of the ongoing Stonehenge Riverside 
Project, magnetometer and earth resistance surveys 
were conducted in July 2006 by the geophysics 
team, English Heritage Research Department, in an 
attempt to determine the course of the Stonehenge 
avenue (SAM 10390) in the area where it approaches 


the River Avon (Payne 2007). No convincing 
geophysical evidence for the continuation of the 
avenue was found, but anomalies were detected that 
appear to relate to earthwork evidence for medieval 
settlement and later garden features previously 
mapped by the RCHME. This activity overlies the 
likely course of the Stonehenge avenue (if it does 
extend as far as the Avon) and is therefore likely 
to obscure the geophysical detection of earlier 
remains. 


PAYNE, A. 2007. Stonehenge Riverside Project, West Amesbury 
and Greater Cursus, Wiltshire. Report on Geophysical 
Surveys, Fuly 2006, unpublished report. English 
Heritage Research Department Report Series, No. 
41/2007 


2. Stonehenge greater cursus, Fargo Plantation 

(SU 113 429) 

In support of the ongoing Stonehenge Riverside 
Project, a magnetometer survey was conducted in 
July 2006 by the geophysics team, English Heritage 
Research Department, over part of the Stonehenge 
greater cursus (SAM 10324) in order to investigate 
an area where finds of bluestone chippings had been 
reported (see Payne 2007 above). No significant 
anomalies were detected in the area of the recorded 
bluestone finds, but possible pit-type responses were 
detected on the line of the cursus. The side ditches 
of a 200m-long section of the cursus were also clearly 
defined as positive linear magnetic anomalies, 
appearing to indicate continuous cut features in the 
area investigated. 


Avebury 

3. Thames Water pumping station (SU 089 689); 
modern 

A watching brief by Oxford Archaeology for Kennet 
District Council revealed the fill of a recent drainage 


Victoria County History Gloucestershire, Gloucestershire Archives, Gloucester GL1 3DW 
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ditch with modern finds, a modern topsoil and an 
undated ploughsoil or former topsoil. No features 
were observed, nor was the natural chalk reached. 


4, Silbury Hill (SU 100 685) 

A geophysical survey was carried out in March, May 
and October 2006 by the geophysics team, English 
Heritage Research Department, in the immediate 
environs of Silbury Hill (SAM 21707) in an attempt 
to identify any significant archaeological activity 
in this area and assist the wider interpretation 
of the monument within a landscape context. 
Continuing work begun in 2005, an extensive 
caesium magnetometer survey was conducted to 
the south and west of the hill, which successfully 
recorded a wide range of anomalies. It revealed 
evidence suggesting extensive Roman settlement 
activity in the field to the south, which is likely to be 
associated with magnetic anomalies detected to the 
immediate east of the hill in 2005. Earth resistance 
survey was also carried out to the east of the hill 
in an attempt to better characterise the magnetic 
anomalies previously detected, although this survey 
responded mainly to variations in the underlying 
geology. Ground penetrating radar (GPR) transects 
and electrical sections were measured over the quarry 
ditch surrounding Silbury Hill and these suggest 
that the original ditch profile is now covered to a 
depth of 2-3m with alluvium. 


Bishopstone (nr Swindon) 

5. Harlstone House (SU 2473 8372); Anglo-Saxon 
and medieval 

In July 2006 Foundations Archaeology carried out 
an evaluation commissioned by Mr L. Mankelow. 
A single trench was excavated, yielding a number 
of Anglo-Saxon and medieval features. These 
comprised a posthole at the northwestern end of the 
trench, and two parallel ditches and two possible 
pits, which were located in an area of flat ground 
at the southeastern end. No obvious structural 
remains were observed, although the density of 
features encountered in the trench may suggest that 
settlement activity was taking place in the vicinity. 


Bishopstone (nr Salisbury) 

6. Crowden Hill (SU 085 285); prehistoric 

In March 2006 the WANHS Archaeology Field 
Group carried out a measured earthwork survey 
and fieldwalking in a field known to contain two 
scheduled ploughed-out Bronze Age round barrows 
(Wilts. SMR SU02NE610 and 611; SAM 358). Whilst 
the measured survey proved unfruitful, fieldwalking 


of 3.15 ha in the eastern half of the field yielded 36 
worked flints, 35 of which were of Early Neolithic 
types (blades and flakes with no cores or scrapers). A 
single flake was possibly Mesolithic. The only other 
finds recovered from this area consisted of modern 
metal and slag. Twelve worked flint flakes (mostly 
blades) of probable Neolithic or Bronze Age date 
and five sherds of pottery, four of which were Middle 
Bronze Age or later, were found around Barrow 610, 
whilst fourteen worked flints of similar date were 
recovered from the vicinity of Barrow 611. 

In June 2006 the Group returned to excavate 
one of a series of 12 pits in the field (arranged in two 
blocks of six), which were probably marl pits. Prior 
to excavation, the pit (at NGR SU 0879 2855) formed 
a circular depression, 23m in diameter and 0.64m 
deep at the centre. A trench was opened from the 
centre outwards to reveal a section through the pitfill 
deposits. Towards the centre, the chalk bedrock had 
been cut bya hole 1.7m in diameter, which was filled 
with chalk blocks, degraded chalk, flint and soil to 
a depth of 2.47m below the surrounding field level. 
Finds consisted of modern metalwork and broken 
glass, although three Early Neolithic worked flints 
were found in the topsoil. During excavation both 
barrows were robbed by metal-detectorists. 


Box 

7. Box Vicarage (ST 823 685); Roman 

An evaluation of two test pits by Oxford Archaeology 
for Hookway Partnership LLP revealed a probable 
Roman wall and natural colluvium sealed by a 
buried soil horizon on the line of new drainage 
works. The site occupies part of Box Roman villa 
(SAM 30299) and fragments of Roman pottery and 
ceramic building material were recovered from both 
test pits. 


Bratton 

8. Bratton Camp (ST 9012 5163) 

In May/June 2006 Foundations Archaeology carried 
out a watching brief, monitoring the replacement 
of steps and the repair of several scars. The work 
was commissioned by English Heritage. No 
archaeological finds or previously unknown features 
were observed. 


Calne 

9.9A Wood Street (ST 997 712); post-medieval 

A watching brief carried out by Oxford Archaeology 
for Averies Construction Ltd in advance of 
alterations to the existing building revealed the 
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locations of two burials and two charnel pits from 
the Quaker burial ground at the rear of the property. 
One of the graves was dated to the late 18th or 
early 19th century, when the building was used as a 
meeting house by the Society of Friends. The grave 
was dated from a coffin fitting, which was similar to 
one recovered in King’s Lynn, Norfolk, suggesting 
that similar furniture was used at other Quaker sites 
in that period. A large soakaway was also recovered 
in the south-west corner of the site, possibly dating 
either to the rebuilding of the meeting house in 
1851 or later works to the rear of the property. No 
archaeological features or deposits pre-dating the 
burial ground were exposed. 


Chippenham 

10. 61 St Mary’s Street (ST 9235 7330); prehistoric, 
medieval and post-medieval 

An evaluation excavation was carried out in 2006 by 
Tim Longman of Bristol and Region Archaeological 
Services on an area of land currently serving as a 
car park. Three evaluation pits were dug, one of 
which revealed two features, namely a linear cut 
or ditch, the fill of which produced five possible 
Mesolithic flints, and a probable post-medieval cess 
pit comprising a curving limestone rubble wall set 
within a construction cut. It is likely that the site 
lies just outside the Anglo-Saxon town and away 
from the focus of medieval occupation. Three small 
and abraded sherds of medieval pottery (Minety 
and Nash Hill, Lacock, wares) were recovered from 
deposits on the site. 


Colerne 

11. Azimghur Barracks, SGS Colerne (ST 809 717) 
Oxford Archaeology monitored geotechnical 
test-pitting for INTEC Management on behalf of 
EADS Astrium. Geophysical anomalies interpreted 
as voids possibly associated with a Roman villa 
have previously been noted, but the watching brief 
revealed no archaeological features or deposits. 


Devizes 

12.42 Market Place (SU 0047 6150); post-medieval 
A watching brief undertaken by Oxford Archaeology 
for Westray Investments Ltd in advance of the repair 
and conservation of the building and construction 
of a new extension to the rear revealed the truncated 
foundations of the original back wall of the property 
and two brick-lined 18th-century wells. 


Durrington 

13. Durrington Walls (SU 151 436) 

A geophysical survey was conducted in August 
and September 2006 by the geophysics team, 
English Heritage Research Department, over the 
unexcavated portion of the Neolithic circular timber 
structure (SAM 10365) originally revealed inside 
the henge monument of Durrington Walls during 
excavations in 1966-7 in advance of the rerouting of 
the A345. Following an initial survey and excavation 
in 2005, a larger trench of approximately 40m x 16m 
was opened with a mechanical excavator in order to 
remove topsoil and colluvial overburden to a depth of 
1m, well above the suspected prehistoric land surface. 
Fluxgate magnetometer and ground penetrating 
radar (GPR) surveys were then conducted over the 
stripped area at a sample interval of 0.05m x 0.25m 
to identify the location of underlying archaeological 
remains and estimate the remaining depth of 
colluvial overburden. Both the magnetometer and 
450MHz centre frequency antenna GPR surveys 
detected post-pit-type anomalies that were partially 
proved through subsequent excavation. In addition, 
a 30m x 30m GPR survey was also conducted using 
a 450MHz centre frequency antenna and a 0.05m x 
0.5m sample interval over a large topsoil-stripped 
area towards the centre of Durrington Walls (Trench 
18 centred on NGR SU 150 444), but no significant 
archaeological anomalies were revealed. 


Highworth 

14. Coffin Close, Westrop (SU 200 927); Roman and 
medieval 

In July 2006 Foundations Archaeology undertook 
an archaeological evaluation commissioned by 
DPDS Consulting on behalf of the trustees of S. R. 
Wise. Romano-British activity was identified in the 
form of a single V-shaped ditch. An articulated cow 
skeleton was present in the top of the fill and had 
clearly been buried whilst the ditch was still a visible 
feature. Medieval activity took the form of a short 
curving ditch, a substantial pit, and a linear feature, 
the last possibly representing either a hollow lane 
or a shallow quarry for hardcore — it was not deep 
enough to reach building stone. Pottery recovered 
from these features included a residual Roman sherd 
from the linear ditch and medieval fragments dating 
from the 12th to 14th centuries. 


15. Former Co-op, Swindon Road (SU 2004 9243); 
modern 

An evaluation excavation undertaken by Foundations 
Archaeology in 2006 was commissioned by Selby & 
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Co. Solicitors on behalf of A & S Properties Ltd. 
The area initially targeted for excavation appeared 
to be almost entirely taken up by a basement c. 2.5m 
deep and of probable 20th-century date. A second 
area was stripped, revealing a 19th-century cellar and 
further basement infill likely to date from the 20th 
century. Three areas of undisturbed natural ground 
were identified and no significant archaeological 
finds or features were observed. 


Imber 

16. St Giles’ Church, Imber (ST 965 485) 

A watching brief by Oxford Archaeology for the 
Churches Conservation Trust revealed worked soils 
overlying undisturbed natural. No evidence of earlier 
phases of church construction or features pre-dating 
the church was observed. 


Malmesbury 

17. Town Wall, Holloway (ST 9356 8733); prehistoric 
and medieval 

Archaeological monitoring and recording was carried 
out between October 2005 and January 2006 by 
Cotswold Archaeology during restoration of a 15m- 
long dilapidated section of the town wall close to the 
medieval east gate. Removal of the wall fabric revealed 
the existence of substantial and complex deposits, 
cumulatively standing more than 3.5m high, forming 
part of the late prehistoric rampart circuit recorded 
in previous archaeological excavations to the south. 
Pottery recovered from within the rampart deposits 
was Early to Middle Iron Age in date. The bulk 
clay deposits were demonstrably of more than one 
construction phase and two separate lengths of stone 
walling associated with discrete phases of rampart 
were also uncovered. The morphology of the deposits 
within the exposed section suggests that the rampart 
was turning to the north at this point in its circuit. 
The medieval town wall had been built along the line 
of the prehistoric wall, reusing it as foundations. Little 
survived of the original medieval fabric and most of 
the masonry removed during the works was from a 
post-medieval repair phase. 

In May 2006 a trench was excavated outside 
the restored wall, funded by English Heritage. The 
remains of a further rampart with a stone facing were 
recorded, parallel to the main ramparts to the west. 
No dating evidence was recovered from the rampart 
itself, but it is presumed to be late prehistoric and 
part ofa multivallate defensive circuit. This rampart 
had been truncated and remodelled in the medieval 
period, presumably to form a glacis outside the line 
of the town wall defences. 


18. Godwin’s Meadow, Rodbourne Bottom (ST 934 
&26); Roman, Anglo-Saxon and medieval 

In 2006 the WAHNS Archaeology Field Group 
assisted with an earthwork survey and evaluation 
excavation of a complex group of earthworks. 
Three trenches targeted on geophysical anomalies 
revealed a range of archaeological features, including 
stake-holes and postholes representing at least one 
building, a ditch, the remains of an oven or hearth 
and three human burials, one of which was aligned 
north-south. At least three phases of activity were 
recorded and initial findings suggest activity during 
the Roman, Anglo-Saxon and medieval periods, 
the last being particularly well represented. Finds 
of wall plaster and window glass, together with the 
burials, perhaps suggest the presence of a church 
or chapel. 


Marlborough 

19. Sharpridge Farm, Rockley (SU 141 747); 
prehistoric 

In 2006 John Moore Heritage Services conducted 
an archaeological evaluation ahead of development. 
Five trenches totalling 150m in length were 
excavated to reveal the underlying natural geology. 
Archaeological features recorded include a possible 
Bronze Age ditch, an undated series of small parallel 
ditches with the remains of an associated bank, and 
a large flat-based ditch, again with the remnants of 
a bank. Two small ditches with adjacent postholes 
were reminiscent of Bronze Age domestic structures 
of the region. 


Ogbourne St Andrew 

20. Maizey Down (SU 163 731) 

Following on from work conducted in 2005 on one 
(SAM 12208; also known as OSA8) of a group of 
three Bronze Age round barrows at the head of a 
south-facing valley (see 2005 summaries), a magnetic 
survey over 4.4 ha was undertaken in April 2006 by 
the geophysics team, English Heritage Research 
Department, in order to cover the other extant 
barrows in the group and potentially reveal the 
remains of any more degraded monuments in the 
immediate vicinity (Linford and Payne 2007). The 
wider magnetic survey recovered the position of the 
ditches of a small saucer barrow no longer visible 
on the ground surface, but indicated that it is now 
bisected by the line of the badger exclusion ferice 
around OSA8. Magnetic anomalies concentrated 
within the centre of the bell barrow (SAM 12206) 
suggest a degree of interference, possibly from a 
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combination of antiquarian excavation and damage 
due to more recent animal burrowing activity. The 
ring ditch of the second bow! barrow to the south of 
OSA8 (SAM 12207) was also identified as a magnetic 
anomaly, although this was heavily disturbed by 
ferrous interference. 


LINFORD, N. and PAYNE, A. 2007. Ogbourne St. 
Andrew 8, Barbury Castle Estate, Wiltshire. Report on 
Geophysical Surveys, June 2005, August 2005 and April 
2006, unpublished report, English Heritage Research 
Department Report Series, No. 5/2007 


Salisbury 

21. Old Sarum Castle (SU 1396 3270); modern 
Cotswold Archaeology undertook a programme of 
archaeological recording in February 2006 during 
groundworks associated with the upgrading of visitor 
toilets. The toilet block had been formed within the 
Second World War military battle headquarters and 
evidence for the structure of that block was recorded. 
No archaeological remains predating its construction 
were observed. 


South Marston 

22. Aldi RDC (SU 1801 8857); medieval/post- 
medieval and modern 

In September 2006 Foundations Archaeology 
undertook an archaeological evaluation 
commissioned by Aldi Stores Ltd. Nineteen 30m- 
long trenches were excavated, revealing evidence of 
late medieval/early post-medieval ridge and furrow. 
The only other archaeological features present were 
an undated dewpond and a modern posthole. 


23. Site LOA, South Marston Park (SU 1845 8879); 
Roman 

An archaeological excavation carried out in August 
2006 by Cotswold Archaeology revealed an extensive 
early Roman field-system and pits containing 
several artefacts. A later Roman boundary ditch 
containing two human neonatal burials was also 
identified and large quantities of occupation debris, 
including building material, suggest the presence of 
a substantial Roman building in the vicinity. 


Swindon 

24. Former GWR Sports Ground, Shrivenham Road 
(SU 1649 8543); prehistoric and Roman 

In February 2006 Foundations Archaeology carried 
out an archaeological evaluation commissioned by 
LPC (Trull) Ltd on behalf of DDCS Properties Ltd. 
The work comprised the excavation and recording 


of six 2m-wide trenches, measuring a total length 
of 340m. Natural deposits were observed just below 
the water table, although it was possible to identify 
and excavate archaeological features before the 
trenches flooded. Two features were present within 
the excavated area: a late Bronze Age ditch and 
a Romano-British boundary or drainage ditch, 
sections of which were preserved in two trenches. 


25. Pipers Way (SU 162 825); prehistoric/Roman 

A field evaluation carried out by Oxford Archaeology 
for Dwyer plc revealed few remains of archaeological 
significance, since much of the site has been 
artificially landscaped, including both levelling and 
mounding of the existing topography. Late Iron Age 
or Roman field boundaries were identified from 
sherds of locally-produced coarse pottery recovered 
from ditch fills. 


26. Swindon Southern Development (SU 149 824); 
medieval/post-medieval 

In July and August 2006 Foundations Archaeology 
undertook a programme of archaeological monitoring 
during a soil strip for a new road forming part of the 
Swindon Southern Development. The work was 
commissioned by John Samuels Archaeological 
Consultants (JSAC) on behalf of Trench Farrow 
Ltd. Excavations were carried out on two road lines 
(Roads A and B), both of which showed evidence of 
medieval ridge and furrow on a NE/SW alignment 
in several places. Archaeological features were 
restricted to two shallow cuts or ditches at the 
western end of Road B, both of which were related 
to medieval or post-medieval agriculture. 


27. Commonhead Roundabout (SU 193 823); 
prehistoric and medieval 

An archaeological excavation and watching 
brief was undertaken by Cotswold Archaeology 
between November 2005 and January 2006 as 
part of the A417 road improvement scheme. The 
excavation was undertaken within the footprint of 
the new Commonhead flyover and comprised two 
small areas. Within the southern area an undated 
holloway was identified, which had been resurfaced 
during the medieval period and covered by later 
ridge and furrow. In the northern area a ditch of 
similar dimensions to the undated holloway was 
identified and a sherd of Bronze Age pottery was 
recovered from one of its fills. This feature was also 
sealed by ridge and furrow ploughing. More precise 
dating of these features may be possible during the 
post-excavation phase, but it appears that the ridge 
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along which the current road runs has influenced 
the alignment of several routeways and linear 
features in the area. 


28. St Foseph’s Upper School, Phase IT (SU 179 857); 
post-medieval/modern 
An evaluation conducted by Cotswold Archaeology 
identified a small undated ditch, which is interpreted 
as a post-medieval or modern drainage feature on the 
basis of aerial photographic evidence. The fieldwork 
also demonstrated that a former course of the River 
Cole depicted on historic maps does run across the 
site from north-west to south-east. 


Trowbridge 

29. Hilperton Relief Road (ST 867 585); post- 
medieval/modern 

Oxford Archaeology carried out an archaeological 
evaluation on behalf of John Samuels Archaeological 
Consultants (JSAC) at the junction of Horse 
Road and Wyke Road, revealing 19th- and 20th- 
century greenhouse foundations and ditches that 
may preserve the alignment of medieval property 
boundaries. Some of the pottery recovered is likely 
to be residual, dating from the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 


Wilcot 

30. Bridge Cottage (SU 142 613); post-medieval 

In 2006 the WANHS Archaeology Field Group 
investigated an arc of walling and two shallow 
depressions in the rear garden of Bridge Cottage. 
Excavations revealed masonry-lined structures 
in both depressions; one was oval, measuring 
approximately 2.5 x 1.5m, the other rectangular, c. 2 
x 1.5m. Both features extended 2.4m below current 
ground level and were filled with a uniform deposit 
of earth and domestic rubbish, which included post- 
medieval pottery, fragments of chamber pots of late 
18th- and 19th-century date, barrel tops, hoops and 
brass bungs, leaded window cames, bottles, slate tiles 
and glass marbles. This deposit rested on a layer of 
decomposed organic material, probably reeds and 
straw, which in turn overlay Greensand bedrock. 
The oval feature was constructed of chalk blocks, or 
clunch, which increased in size towards the base and 
appeared to narrow towards the top, perhaps forming 
the springing for a corbelled roof. The rectangular 
structure was more crudely built, but was similar 
in construction, layering and fill. Both features 


formerly lay in the grounds of Stowell Manor, some 
900m to the north, supporting their provisional 
interpretation as a post-medieval icehouse serving 
the manor. 


Wootton Bassett 

31. Wiltshire Golf and Country Club (SU 0425 8015); 
Roman, medieval and post-medieval 

In July and August 2006 Foundations Archaeology 
undertook a programme of archaeological monitoring 
commissioned by Mr C. W. Evans on behalf of the 
Wiltshire Golf and Country Club. No significant 
archaeological features were present, although 
evidence of undated ploughscores and drainage 
ditches was observed, as well as modern drainage 
systems. A small finds assemblage was recovered 
from the subsoil in Lake 2. The finds were 
predominantly of Roman date, but a single sherd of 
medieval pottery was collected, along with modern 
brick fragments. The presence of the Roman 
material may suggest contemporary activity in the 
vicinity, although no specific features or deposits 
were observed. Artefactual evidence from Lakes 3 
and 4 comprised post-medieval finds, including slate, 
suggestive of agricultural manuring. 


Wroughton 

32. National Museum of Science and Industry (SU 
138 786); prehistoric, Roman and modern 

An evaluation by Oxford Archaeology on behalf 
of the National Museum of Science and Industry 
revealed evidence for Early Iron Age settlement, 
comprising post-built circular structures and 
associated pits and postholes. A number of large 
linear features were also identified, although 
their exact nature and function proved difficult 
to establish within the confines of the excavation 
trenches. They contained a small quantity of Roman 
pottery, suggesting that they were backfilled in the 
Roman period, but it is likely that they were Iron Age 
in origin and may perhaps have served a defensive 
function. Numerous other linear features were 
observed, perhaps representing elements of a field- 
system, although their interpretation is hampered by 
the paucity of datable finds. Most may be Roman in 
date, but some are tentatively interpreted as elements 
of medieval or post-medieval ridge and furrow. 
Evidence of landscaping during construction of the 
airfield in the 1940s was also observed. 
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Highlights from the Portable Antiquities Scheme 


(PAS) in Wiltshire in 2006 


recorded by Katie Hinds (Wiltshire Finds Liaison Officer) 


Prehistoric! 

WILT-DBCAF4 (Brokenborough): A Middle 
Bronze Age palstave adze with a damaged butt 
(length 132.6mm; weight 176.92g). The cutting 
edge (32.5mm wide) is chamfered and worn on a 
slant and much of the golden brown patina has 
been lost around this side. The shelf is deep on 
either side (7.5mm and 8.3mm) and the hafting 
end is approximately one third the length of the 
adze. Brendan O’Connor comments: ‘this is a type 
known to Evans (1881, 85, figs 70-1). One of these is 
illustrated by Rowlands (1976, 1110, pl. 34).’ 


EVANS, J. 1881. The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornament of Great Britain and Ireland. London 
ROWLANDS, M. 1976. The Production and Distribution of 
Metalwork in the Middle Bronze Age in Southern Britain. 

Oxford: British Archaeological Report 31 


WILT-4E7E04 (Pitton and Farley): Two halves 
of a Middle Bronze Age side-looped spearhead of 
Greenwell and Brewis (1909) Type IV, now repaired 


! For the location of find-spots see Figure 1 


as one by the finder with a modern bronze pin 
(length 110.2mm; socket diameter 17 x 15.7mm; 
internal diameter 13.8mm; weight, inclusive of the 
modern pin, 48.69g). The blade is flame-shaped 
(length 68mm) and almost all the original edge is 
damaged, apart from at the base. The widest point 
is just above this, at 19.9mm: it would originally 
have been c. 23mm. The mid-rib, as an extension of 
the socket, extends to the tip and has been dented 
by blows (ancient, probably contemporary) on both 
sides from a hammer-like object. It is not possible to 
tell how far the socket extended due to the modern 
repair. The loops are slightly lower than the mid- 
way point between the base of the blade and the 
socket end, which is slightly damaged. The body 
of the socket, which has a dark green, shiny patina, 
displays several purposeful light incisions. The 
object probably dates to the Taunton or possibly 
Penard phase (c.1450-1150 BC), although examples 
are known from hoards of the earliest phase of the 
Late Bronze Age (c.1050 BC). 


GREENWELL, W. and BREWIS, W. 1909. The origin, 
evolution and classification of the bronze spearhead in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Archaeologia 61, 439-72 


Salisbury & South Wiltshire Museum, The King’s House, 65 The Close, Salisbury, SP1 2EN 
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WILT-0C9A63 (Kingston Deverill): Half of a Bronze 
Age/Iron Age copper alloy moustache-like object 
(length 38.5mm; weight 11.22g). Itis hollow and oval 
in section, measuring 16.5 x 11mm at the open end, 
which is bowl-like, but extending to the side into 
a solid tubular projection (length 18mm; diameter 
8mm) and curving towards the tip (diameter 2mm). 
The ‘bowl’ area is decorated with alternate ribs and 
grooves, the most central rib being more prominent. 
To one side and roughly in the centre, just above the 
perimeter of the open end, is a rivet-hole (diameter 
2mm). At least six other examples are known, four 
of which are recorded on the PAS database. Three 
of these are solid and have two parts either side of 
a central area with a perforation. The fourth, from 
Shouldham Thorpe in Norfolk, is hollow, single 
and, like this example, has a rivet-hole at the open 
end. A fifth is from the Salisbury Hoard (Stead 1998, 
no.117). The artefacts from this hoard date from the 
Middle Bronze Age to the Iron Age, although J. D. 
Hill believes these moustache-like objects are more 
likely to be Iron Age in date. 


STEAD, I. 1998. The Salisbury Hoard. Stroud 


WILT-513BB5 (Kingston Deverill): A Mid-Late 
Iron Age fragment of a segmented ‘knobbed’ bracelet 
(length 50.4mm; width 15.8mm; height 12.4mm). It 
is complete in itself and consists of four joined hollow 
arcs, individually C-shaped in profile. The end two 
have C-shaped cuts with bevelled edges supporting 
the abutting of a similar segment on either side. 
One of the middle arcs has a hole in it, where the 
metal is thin (recent damage). The metal is thicker 
on the underside (3mm). On both outer arcs are two 
piercings (diameter 2.5mm), presumably to secure 
the attachment of the other segments. Knobbed 
bracelets are not common finds and generally have 
solid rather than hollow segments. 


WILT-18AEE3 (Chippenham): A Mid-Late Iron 
Age curving bronze segment from a ?bracelet 
(length 41mm; width 15mm; weight 12.02g). It 
is basically rectangular (31 x 15mm) with two 
triangular projections (8 x 7 x 2.5mm) at either end 
and is hollow and V-shaped in section, with short 
sides extending at 135° to the V section. The outside 
surface is divided into two panels bound at the short 
ends by two grooves and correspondingly three ribs. 
The long edges are flanked by a line of diagonal 
grooves and ribs, with a pair of grooves either side 
ofa rib on the inside edge. Dividing the surface into 
two panels is a central rib with a groove running 
along the middle and horizontal lines cut across to 
give the impression of a pair of tiny squares. This 
groove-and-rib decoration is probably moulded and 
not cut after casting. 

The hollow area, oval in shape within the 
rectangular underside, has a rough surface that is 
also found on the outer, decorated surface, perhaps 
indicating disease. There is much orange iron 
staining, suggesting that one or all of the other 
component parts were iron and have now corroded 
away. This object is very similar to another (albeit 
undecorated) on display in Wiltshire Heritage 
Museum’s Iron Age gallery. 


WILT-14BAF4 (Chiseldon): Iron Age ring-headed 
pin (length 44.6mm; weight 5.02g), the shank of 
which is bent in two places and worn, with much 
patina missing. It seems likely that both bends 
were intentional. Between the bends is a part of 
the shank that is very fragile, possibly as a result 
of having been bent and then straightened. The 
shank (section diameter 2.3mm) is missing its up 
(fresh damage) and the ring head (section diameter 
4.5mm) is a thickened part of the shank that has 
been bent into a circle. 
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WILT-A48197 (Kingston Deverill): An incomplete 
Late Iron Age copper alloy tankard handle, 
consisting of the ‘mount’ and the top curve of the 
handle (length 36.5mm; weight 13.01g). The mount 
is semi-circular (28.5 x 16mm) with a central piercing 
(diameter 2mm) surrounded by a circular raised 
area, into which the mount slopes on either side. 
Two arms projecting from the mount join to create 
the handle with an openwork triangle between. The 
handle projects outwards, then downwards before 
the (ancient) break. As it slopes downward there 
is a moulded rib horizontally across the bow of the 
handle which is visible on the reverse as a smooth, 
raised bump with a deep groove running across 
it. Below this the handle divides again into two 
triangular-sectioned arms with slightly hollowed 
backs. The reverse of the mount is hollowed with 
an upstanding rim, which would have attached to 
the tankard with the aid of a rivet. 


WILT-50C040 (Kingston Deverill): A Late Iron Age 
bronze ring decorated with incised lines and circular 
punches (external diameter 28.7mm; internal 
diameter 13mm; thickness 8.8mm; weight 24.38). 
It is roughly hexagonal in section with a smooth 
outward-curving inside surface. A prominent rib 
runs around the outer circumference and this is 
flanked on either side with a narrow groove: the rib 
itselfis decorated with tiny horizontal incised lines. 
Both faces of the ring are flattened at their highest 
points (intentionally) and decorated with a line of 
punched circles. 

Similar Wiltshire examples are recorded on the 
PAS database (West Lavington (x2), Great Bedwyn 
and Winterbourne Stoke), albeit of a much smaller 
size and undecorated, but still with the same 
prominent rib and curving internal edge. Such items 
are thought to have been used for harness, which 
may account for the smooth inner surface where it 
has rubbed on a strap. 


Roman 

WILT-D97556 (Marston Meysey): An incomplete 
Roman sheet copper alloy armour (lorica) scale 
(length 28.6mm; width 21.4mm;; thickness 0.75mm; 
weight 2.36g). It is rectangular in shape and 
apparently broken at one end, where it has a jagged 
edge. Running vertically along the centre of the scale 
is a rib, which was created by pushing both edges 
of the scale inwards to create a ridge: on the reverse 
is a corresponding furrow. To either side is a wavy 
line of rocker-arm decoration. At the top of the rib, 
on the undamaged edge, is a rivet-hole (diameter 
lmm), below which, on the reverse, is some iron 
staining. More iron staining is visible on the jagged 
edge. Such decorated lorica date to the lst century 
AD, those of Late Roman date being plainer. Other 
examples include a stray find from Chichester, West 
Sussex (Down and Rule 1971, 12-13, figs 2-3) and 
one from excavations at Newstead, Roxburghshire 
(Curle 1911, 161, no.8). 


DOWN, A. and RULE, M. 1971. Chichester Excavations 
1. Oxford 

CURLE, J. 1911. A Roman Frontier Post and its People: the 
fort of Newstead in the parish of Melrose. Glasgow 


Early Medieval 

WILT-F561A1 (West Ashton): An incomplete 
Early Medieval flat copper alloy imitation Kentish 
keystone garnet disc brooch, retaining gilding in the 
grooves of the grooved and chip-carved decoration 
and missing its pin (diameter 38.2mm; thickness 
at rim 1.2mm; weight 10.14g). In general, the 
brooch is very worn indeed with no original patina 
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remaining, save beneath the gilding. At the centre 
is a circular setting (9.3mm diameter) for a (now 
missing) stone or piece of glass, which is flanked 
by three 6mm-wide triangular settings, also now 
empty. Interspersed with these are three friezes of 
decoration and surrounding the whole is a double 
groove with a single groove beyond, which only 
survives in one place (possibly an original edge). 
The decoration within the frieze appears to be a face 
with a tiny circular eye either side of big bulbous 
nostrils. This brooch is a clear copy of those made 
in Kent in the second quarter of the 6th century 
AD. Another copy has been recorded recently from 
the Wiltshire/Hampshire border (WILT-6F2B84), 
which has been dated to c. 530-70. These two finds 
together suggest the presence of workshops in South 
West England producing Kentish copies. 


WILT-31A183 (Chirton): A Mercian penny of Offa 
(group II — lozenge obverses) minted at Canterbury 
by the moneyer (E)alhmund c. 787-92 (diameter 
16mm; weight 1.24g). The obverse is as North no. 
283 (Blunt 1961, no. 41) and the reverse as North 
no. 282 (Blunt 1961, no. 40). For a coin with the 
same obverse and reverse combination as this 
piece, although apparently from different dies, see 
Robertson 1961, no. 317. Identification by Paul 
Robinson, supplemented by David Algar, Salisbury 
and South Wiltshire Museum. 


BLUNT, C. 1961. ‘The coinage of Offa’, in R. Dolley (ed.), 
Anglo-Saxon Coins: historical studies presented to Sir Frank 
Stenton, 39-62. London 

ROBERTSON, A. 1961. Hunterian Museum, Glasgow: 
Anglo-Saxon Coins. Oxford: Sylloge of Coins of the 
British Isles 2 


Medieval 

WILT-F46577 (Coombe Bissett): An irregular 
lead object, perhaps a plug from a ceramic or glass 
bottle (length 40mm; width 28mm; maximum 
thickness 13mm; weight 59.29g). The upper surface 
is impressed with the reverse of a late 15th-century 
Tournai jetton —a cross potent with angular sprigged 
quatrefoils springing into the quarters from an inner 


circle. The legend is lost but contained a rosette stop 
(for a similar jetton reverse, see Saunders 2001, no. 
85, and Mitchiner 1988, no. 725). Further molten 
lead seems to have been added around this plug, 
presumably to improve the seal. A similar piece 
also impressed with a late 15th-century jetton was 
published in Saunders 2001, no. 273, as a possible 
part of a rondel dagger pommel. These two objects 
now viewed together suggest that they are both seals 
for containers. Witches bottles, used as an antidote 
to witchcraft, are known from c. 1500. German 
stoneware bottles were favoured containers and 
have been found plugged with lead. The diameter 
of the plug from Coombe Bissett and of the piece 
in the Salisbury Museum collection would be 
appropriate to seal a stoneware bottle and the use of 
the cross impress on the former may be significant. 
Identification by David Algar, Salisbury and South 
Wiltshire Museum. 


MITCHINER, M. 1988. Jettons, Medals and Tokens 1: the 
medieval period and Nuremberg. London 

SAUNDERS, P. (ed.) 2001. Salisbury Museum Medieval 
Catalogue 3. Salisbury 


%e 


WILT-2FAE84 (Longbridge Deverill): A complete 
medieval globular steelyard weight of cast copper 
alloy filled with lead (height including loop 71.9mm; 
diameter 63.4mm; weight 1487g). On the underside 
is a gap (diameter 13.7mm) in the outer copper alloy 
surface where the molten lead was poured in. The 
top is flattened and surmounted by a triangular loop 
(thickness 8.1mm) with a central circular perforation 
(diameter 8.1mm) that is slightly distorted, probably 
through use. Around the top of the weight is an 
incised frieze consisting of zig-zag lines between two 
horizontal lines. Below the frieze and encircling the 
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main body of the weight are three triangular shields, 
their long edges slightly curved outwards. The first 
shield depicts a lion rampant, the arms of Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall. The second, a double-headed eagle, 
symbolises the Hansa merchants, whilst the three 
chevrons on the third shield are the arms of the de 
Clare family, into which Edmund married in 1272. 
Before his death in 1300, Edmund would have made 
steelyard weights on behalf of the king. Their use 
was banned in 1350, so this example is likely to date 
from the late 13th century. 


Post-Medieval 
WILT-9203F7 (Mildenhall): A post-medieval 
copper alloy ?knife terminal with some openwork 


decoration, depicting a crowned lion sitting upright 
and resting his paws on a shield (length 46.9mm; 
maximum width 10.5mm; thickness 12.8mm; 
weight 16.40g). The terminal has broken where the 
animal’s legs should be and shows the terminal is 
hollow. The crown is openwork and consists of four 
equidistant bands, between each stands a fleur de lis. 
The lion has a long mane and his face has hollowed 
eyes, a sharp nose and two circular ears. The arms, 
rather small in comparison with the rest of the body, 
rest upon the upper point of a pointed oval shield 
depicting a caricature head perhaps wearing a paper 
crown. Below this is an inscribed shield with a crown 
above it, the inscription reading RI, probably R(ex) 
I(acobus), ‘King James’. 

To one side of the lion’s body behind the shield 
are four rolls of skin and to the other side are two 
further rolls and a ?plait or possibly very long 
phallus, extending upwards and round the back of 
the lion to lie just below the bottom of the mane. 
Nick Griffiths comments: ‘this object is a parody 
of a King’s Beast. The design may be intended to 
celebrate the end of James II’s reign in December 
1688, when William of Orange succeeded to the 
throne, forcing James to flee to France.’ 


Wiltshire Archaeological & Natural History Magazine, vol. 100 (2008), pp. 285-99 
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Baretti, Giuseppe Marc’ Antonio 
(1719-89), Tolondron (1786), 241 

barley, 18, 34 

barns, 261, 262; aisled, 20 

Barnsley Park (Gloucestershire), 99 

Barratt Bristol Ltd, 176 

barrel tops, 279 

Barrett, Philip, 201, 202 

Barrington, Shute (1734-1826), 241 

barrows, 173; Neolithic, 23; Bronze Age, 
275, 277-8; bell, 277-8; bowl, 278; 
earthen, 264-5; long, 8, 23, 264-5, 266, 
269; round, 275, 277-8 

Barton Court (Oxfordshire), 72 

basket-making, 26 

baskets, willow, 34 

Bath, 10, 231, 232, 233, 243; booksellers, 
242; Great Pulteney Street, 232, 233; 
pottery, 102; Roman material, 72, 73; 
Vinyard Chapel, 227 

Bath and North East Somerset see 
Camerton; Claverton; Stantonbury 

Bath stone, 60 

Bath—Cunetio road, 73, 121 

Bathe, Graham, paper on the Great 
Inclosure of Savernake, 158-75 

baths, Roman, 55, 65, 119 

Bathurst, Dr, 193 

Bath—Speen Roman road, 51 

Bavaria (Germany), 70 
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Bayeux Cathedral (France), 134-5 

Baylie, Richard (1585-1667), 201; 
writings, 205 

Bayliss, Alex, 267 

beads, 39, 50, 91, 94-5, 121; glass, 95; 
jet, 95 

beakers, Saxon, 253 

beakheads, 134-5 

Beauclerk, Lady Diana (née Spencer) 
(1732-1808), 218 

Beaumont, Henry de, 3rd Lord Beaumont 
(c.1340-69), 153 

Beckford, Peter (1740-1811): Familiar 
Letters from Italy to a Friend in England 
(1805), 245; Thoughts on Hunting 
(1781; 1784), 241, 245 

Beckford, William (1709-70), 241 

Beckford, William (1759-1844), 241 

Beddoes, Thomas (1760-1808), 230 

Bede, Venerable (c.672—735), 254 

Bedfordshire, 255 

Beeching, Richard (1913-85), 270 

bees, 142 

Belgium see Raeren; Tournai 

belt rings, jet, 253 

Benedictines, 133 

benefices, 196 

Benett, Catherine (née Darell) (d.1780), 
242 

Benett, Thomas (c.1729-97), 242 

Bennett, Alan (1934 ), The Old Country 
(1977), 255 

Bennett, John (f1.1818), 246 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832), 229-30 

Berkshire, archdeacons of, 196, 198 

Berkshire, 141, see also Avington; 
Bucklebury; Hungerford; Newbury 

Berlin (Germany), 243 

Bernard, North Ludlow (1684-1766), 214 

Berwick St James, 136 

Berwick St John, Win Green, 1-7 

Biblical theories, 233 

Bill, Charles, 169-71 

Billingsley, J. (1.1793), 8 

bindings, Roman, 90 

Bircher, Jane M., note on metalwork from 
Atworth Roman villa, 72-91 

Birdoswald (Cumbria), 72 

birds: domestic, 115; and dry stone walls, 
9-10; wild, 115, 116 

bishops, duties, 143 

Bishopstone (nr Salisbury), 221; barrows, 
275; Crowden Hill, 275 

Bishopstone (nr Swindon), Harlstone 
House, 275 

Black Book of Carmarthen (c. 1250), 255 

Black Book of Chirk (c. 13th century), 255 

Black Death, 149-57; symptoms, 157, see 
also plague 

blacksmiths, 230 

blades: Neolithic, 275; Early Neolithic, 
275; Bronze Age, 275; Roman, 66, 
88-9 

Blandford Forum (Dorset), 240 

bluestones, 266, 274 

boar, bones, 111 

Boase, Thomas Sherrer Ross (1898-1974), 
132, 136 

Bodleian Library, 257 

Bombay (India), 234 

bone: animal, 22-3, 26, 35-7, 141 
(Romano-British, 18, 110-16, 122, 
276); ivoried, 110-11; weapon 
wounds, 265; worked, 37, see also cattle 
bones; pig bones; sheep/goat bones; 
teeth 

bone objects: Roman, 91—100; Romano- 
British, 41; turned, 100 

bookbinding, 238, 246 

books: catalogues, 238, 239-40; libraries, 
238; second-hand, 239, 240-1 

booksellers, 237-50 


borderers, 165-6, 167-8 

borders, 255 

Boston (Lincolnshire), 190 

bottle stoppers, 84 

bottles, 41, 279; Romano-British, 33, 41; 
glass, 33, 98, 283; stoneware, 283; 
witches, 283 

boundaries: Iron Age, 34; Late Iron 
Age, 278; Romano-British, 51, 73, 
278; Anglo-Saxon, 158; medieval, 
279; toponyms, 255-6, see also field 
boundaries; parish boundaries 

Bourdillion, Jennifer, 111 

Bourgneuf, Bay of, 153 

Bouverie, William, lst Earl of Radnor 
(1725-76), 227 

Bow Brickhill (Buckinghamshire), 190 

Bowden, Mark, 272 

Bowle, John (1725-88): Historia del Famoso 
Cavallero, Don Quixote del la Mancha 
(1781), 241, 242; Indices de Nombres 
proprios (1781), 241 

Bowles, Ogden and Wyndam, 245 

Bowles, William Lisle (1762-1850): career, 
202; Fourteen Sonnets (1789), 242; The 
Grave of Howard (1790), 242; Monody, 
written at Matlock (1791), 242; A 
Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church 
of Sarum (1795), 243; writings, 210-12 

bowls, 39; Neolithic, 251; Late Iron Age, 
29; Romano-British, 33, 97, 181; post- 
medieval, 183; shale, 97 

Box: Roman villa, 53, 72, 103, 120, 121, 
275; Vicarage, 275 

Boxfield Farm (Hertfordshire), 74 

Brabant, Richard, A New Sett of Psalm 
Tunes and Anthems (1748), 239 

Brace, Mark, reviews by, 265-6 

bracelets: Iron Age, 39; Middle/Late Iron 
Age, 281; Roman, 72, 73-4, 93-4; 
Romano-British, 39; Anglo-Saxon, 39; 
jet, 93-4; lathe-turned, 94; segmented 
knobbed, 281; shale, 27, 94 

bracers, Beaker, 252-3 

Bradford-on-Avon, 243, 268; Cumberwell 
Golf Course, 263; Roman villa, 51, 
118, 121 

Bradley, E. H., Ltd, 20 

Bradley Stoke (Gloucestershire), 68 

Brain, C., 111, 113, 114 

Brakspear, H., 72 

Brancaster (Norfolk), 69, 72 

Branscombe (Devonshire), 134 

brass bungs, 279 

Bratton, Bratton Camp, 275 

Braughing (Hertfordshire), 68-9 

Braun, H., 132 

Braydon, 254 

Brecon Beacons, 254 

Breeze, Andrew: note on Idover and the 
Britons, 253-4; note on Kemble and 
the Britons, 255-6 

Bremen (Germany), 215 

Brest (Brittany), 152, 153 

Breton Succession, War of (1341-64), 149, 
152-4, 155, 156 

Bretons, 153 

Brewis, W. Parker, 280 

brick-making: 17th century, 176-92; 
development, 189; production sites, 
189 

bricks: 17th century, 191; 17th—18th 
century, 185-6; modern, 279; mould 
marks, 186; skintling marks, 186 

Brickwood, Rainer & Co, 245 

Brideoake, Ralph (1613-78), writings, 205 

bridges, 232 

Brief Chronology of Remarkable Events 
relative to the City of New Sarum, A 
(1819), 246 

Brinkworth, 254 

Brinkworth Brook, 254 


briquetage, 28; Droitwich, 38 

Bristol, 1, 2, 38, 219, 233; archaeology, 
272; pottery, 182, 184; printers, 237; 
Roman material, 73 

Bristol Channel, 100 

Bristol and Region Archaeological 
Services, 276 

Britannia, 39 

British Army of the Rhine (BAOR), 273 

British Library, 240, 258 

British Museum, 269 

British Trust for Conservation Volunteers 
(BTCV), 9 

Britons, 253-6, 259 

Brittany (France): calvaires buboniques, 
149, 151, 155; ducal houses of, 153; 
and Etchilhampton, 152-4, 156; 
patron Saint of, 150, see also Brest; 
Concarneau; Croas Kerrun; Dinan; 
Dol-de-Bretagne; Feunteun Veur; 
Finisterre; Guémené-sur-Scorff; 
Guérande Peninsula; Guimiliau; 
Guincamp; Hennebont; Josselin; 
Kerhoren; Kerlary; La Roche- 
Derrien; Malestroit; Mont St Michel; 
Morlaix; Nantes; Nevez; Ploemel; 
Plouaret; Pontivy; Pontorson; 
Quimerch; Quimper; Quimperle; 
Redon; Rohan; Rustephan; St Malo; 
Treguier; Tregunc; Vannes 

Broad Town, 254 

Brodie and Dowding, 246 

Brokenborough, 280 

brome grass, 34 

Bromham: Sandy Lane, 53; Verlucio, 53 

Bromus spp. (brome grass), 34 

bronze objects, 253; Middle/Late Iron 
Age, 281; Late Iron Age, 282; moulds, 
18, 27, 37 

brooches: Iron Age, 39, 48; Late Iron Age, 
33; Roman, 60, 66-72, 83-4, 92, 116, 
118, 120, 121; Romano-British, 31, 
32, 38, 39, 49, 50, 92; Anglo-Saxon, 
34, 39, 267; medieval, 282-3; button, 
267; Colchester types, 33, 48, 49, 66-8; 
crossbow, 69-70; disc, 267; Drahtfibel 
types, 68; headstud type, 33, 49; Hod 
Hill type, 84; Kentish, 282-3; La Tene 
I type, 33, 48; La Tene III type, 33, 
48; Langton Down type, 33, 48; Late 
La Tene, 68-9; Liebenau type, 32, 
34, 50; Nauheim types, 27, 33, 48, 68; 
Nertomarus type, 33, 48; penannular, 
31, 39, 50, 70-2; Polden Hill type, 38, 
49, 66; saucer, 39, 50, 267; strip, 68; 
T-shaped, 33, 38, 49; trumpet-headed, 
33, 38, 49, 69; Wroxeter types, 38, 49 

Brooks, A., 9 

Brown, Lancelot (‘Capability’) (1715-83), 
158, 160, 169-71 

Broxbourne (Hertfordshire), 78 

Bruce, Charles, 3rd Earl of Ailesbury, 4th 
Earl of Elgin (1682-1747), 166 

Brudenell-Bruce, Thomas, 2nd Baron 
Bruce of Tottenham (1729-1814), 
169-71 

bryophytes, 10 

Bryum capillare (greater matted thread- 
moss), 10, 12, 15 

BTCV (British Trust for Conservation 
Volunteers), 9 

buboes, 149, 151, 155, 156 

Buckinghamshire, 214, see also Bow 
Brickhill; Dropmore Hill; Great 
Horwood; Long Crendon 

Bucklebury (West Berkshire), 196 

Buckler, John (1770-1851), 150 

Builder’s Pocket Companion, The, 239 

building craftsmen, 271 

building industry, indexes, 271 

building materials: Roman, 54-66, 
108-10; 18th century, 190-1, see also 
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bricks; ceramic building materials 
(CBMs); tiles 

buildings, 277; Neolithic, 276; Romano- 
British, 39, 267, 278; Anglo-Saxon, 
186, 269; medieval, 189, 263; post- 
medieval, 189; 17th century, 189, 191; 
Queen Anne period, 147; agricultural, 
261; sunken-featured, 267, see also 
churches; houses; manor houses; 
roundhouses; villas; walls 

Bull, Henry, 260 

bungs, brass, 279 

Burbage, 158, 262; Burbage Common, 165, 
168; Durley, 165, 168; Southgrove, 
166; Sudden Park, 164; Wolfhall, 166, 
167; Wolfhall Park, 164 

Burgess, Thomas (1756-1837), A new 
spelling book (1785), 241 

burial grounds see cemeteries 

burials, 266, 277; Beaker, 253; Romano- 
British, 41; Anglo-Saxon, 267; bed, 
268; high-status, 268; infant, 41; 
markers, 268; neonatal, 41, 278; 
practices, 268; Quaker, 276, see also 
cemeteries; graves; inhumations 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715), 196 

Burrow, E. J., 158 

Bury St Edmunds (Suffolk), 69 

butchery, Romano-British, 35-7, 43, 116 

Butler, Mr, 213 

buttercups, 34 

button method, 180, 188 

Byng, John, 5th Viscount Torrington 
(1743-1813), 199, 201 


CA see Cotswold Archaeology (CA) 

Ca Ira (ship), 221 

Cadbury Congresbury (North Somerset), 
73 


Cadbury Tickenham (North Somerset), 73 

Cadell and Davies, Messrs, 246 

Cadell, T., 243 

Cadwallon ap Cadfan (d.634), 254 

Caerleon (Newport), 68, 69, 71 

Caernarfon (Gwynedd), 69, 70, 72; 
Segontium, 80 

Calne, 73, 268, 271; Wood Street, 275-6 

Calne Without: Bowood, 230; Bowood 
House, 229-30; Calstone, 234 

Caloplaca aurantia (crustose lichen), 10, // 

Caloplaca citrina (crustose lichen), 10 

calvaires buboniques, 149, 151, 152, 153, 
154, 155 

Calvanistic Methodism, 228 

calvaries, 151-2 

Calveley, Sir Hugh (d.1393), 154 

Cambridge, publishers, 237 

Cambridge University, 194, 203; Clare 
College, 227; King’s College, 195 

Cambridgeshire see Haddenham; 
Longthorpe; March; Orton Hall Farm 

Camden, William (1551-1623), Britannia 
(1586; 1600), 257-8 

Camerton (Bath and North East 
Somerset), 66, 71, 72, 87 

cames, 279 

Campania (Italy), 38 

Campanula portenschlagiana (Adria 
bellflower), 14 

Campbell, J., 186 

Campbell, Willielma, Viscountess 
Glenorchy (1741-86), 228 

Camper, Peter (1722-89), 5 

Campomanes, Pedro Rodriguez, Conde de 
(1723-1802), 231 

Camulodunum (Colchester), 255 

Camulos (god), 255 

canals, 232 

canons, of Salisbury Cathedral, 193-212 

Canterbury (Kent), 71, 283 

CAONB (Cotswold Area of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty), 8,15 


Cape Coast Castle (Ghana), 226 

Carnan, William (d.1737), 238 

Caroline statutes (1638), 196 

Carpenter, George (c.1791—1813), 245 

Carrington, FE A., 260 

Cashel (Ireland), Cormac’s Chapel, 134, 
135, 136, 137 

Castel, Yves-Pascal, Regard sur le 
patrimoine religieux (1996), 151 

Castle Hedingham (Essex), 136 

castles, medieval, 130 

Catalogue of the household furniture, and 
other effects of Edward Younge, A (1773), 
240 

catalogues: books, 238, 239-40; libraries, 
244 

cathedrals: Norman, 131; Romanesque, 
131 

Cathedrals Act (1840), 196, 199 

cat’s tails, 34 

Catterick (North Yorkshire), 69, 71 

cattle, 35-7, 167; ageing, 113; processing, 
18, 25-37; sex ratios, 113; skeletons, 
276; teeth, 113 

cattle bones, Romano-British, 111-13, 115 

causeways, 265 

CBMs see ceramic building materials 
(CBMs) 

ceaster, 268 

cellars, 19th century, 277 

Celtic language, 254, 255 

Celts, 255 

cemeteries, 269; Bronze Age, 266; 
Anglo-Saxon, 267, see also graves; 
inhumations 

Censeur (ship), 221 

Centranthus ruber (red valerian), 12 

ceramic building materials (CBMs), 22; 
17th-18th century, 185-6, see also 
bricks; tiles 

ceramic wasters, 179, 180, 186, 189, 190 

ceramics see pottery 

cereals: processing, 18, 43; production, 
37; redistribution, 18, see also barley; 
wheat 

Ceredigion see Aberystwyth 

Cervantes, Miguel de (1547-1616), Don 
Quixote (1605; 1615), 241, 242 

Cervus elaphus (red deer) see deer 

cess pits, post-medieval, 276 

cetaceans, 5 

Ceterach offictnarum (rusty-back), 12 

ch (toponym), 254 

Chalk, 2-3, 4-5 

chalk quarries, 1 

Chalons-en-Champagne (France), Notre- 
dame-en-Vaux, 137 

chamber pots: 18th century, 279; 19th 
century, 279 

Chambers, William (1722-96), 214 

chantries, 155-6, 200, 241 

Chapel Amble (Cornwall), 255 

Chapter meetings, 193-4; attendances, 
198-9; business of, 197-8; patterns, 
197 

charcoal, 142 

Chardstock (Devonshire), 141 

Charig, Alan Jack (1927-97), 4 

Charles de Blois, Duke of Brittany 
(1319-64), 153-4, 156 

Charles II, King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland (1630-85), 196 

Charles V, King of France (1338-80), 154 

Charlotte, Queen (1744-1818), 219, 243, 
245 


Charminster (Dorset), 134 
chert nodules, 187 
Chertsey (Surrey), 132 
Chester, Cuppin Street, 189 
chevauchees, 154 

chevrons, 134 

Chichester, bishops of, 143 
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Chichester (West Sussex), 69, 72, 74, 282; 
Cathedral, 137 

Childrey, Joshua (1625-70), 258-9; 
Britannia Baconica (1667), 257 

Chile see Juan Fernandez Islands 

Chilmark stone, 136 

Chilton Foliat, 166 

Chippenham, 260, 281; builders, 271; St 
Mary’s Street, 276 

Chippenham-—Calne railway line, 271 

Chippindale, Christopher Ralph (1951-— ), 
Stonehenge Complete (1983), 258, 259 

Chirton, 283 

Chiseldon, 281; Draycot Foliat, 118 

chisels, 39 

chocolate, manufacture, 231 

Christ, Jesus, 150 

Christianity, 234; spread of, 268 

Christie, Agatha Mary Clarissa (1890- 
1976), 271 

Chubb, Thomas (1679-1747), Postumous 
Works (1748; 1798), 244 

Church Commissioners, 143 

Church of England, 228 

churches, 130, 131, 149-57, 277; Norman, 
132-3; archaeology, 272; minster, 268; 
Roman evidence, 268; Romanesque, 
133 

Churches Conservation Trust, 277 

Chute, 166 

circulating libraries, 238, 244 

Cirencester (Gloucestershire), 20, 38, 42, 
255; brooches, 67, 69; coins, 34, 41; 
finger rings, 74, 75; hasps, 84; pins, 75, 
77; pottery, 102, 103, 181, 183-4 

civil wars (1642-51), 196, 269 

Cladonia pyxidata (cup-moss), 12, 13 

clamps, 90 

Clapham, Sir Alfred William (1883-1950), 
132 

Clarendon Park, 269-70; Clarendon, 
269-70; Clarendon House, 269; 
decline, 269; Fussell’s Lodge, 264, 
269; King’s Chapel, 269 

Clark, John (d.1757), 198 

Clarke, Alured (1745-1832), 215, 221 

Clarke, Bob, reviews by, 264-73 

Clarke, Brian, note on the activities of the 
Archaeology Field Group, 261-3 

Clarke, Elizabeth Catherine (née Hunter) 
(1740-95), 214-16, 219-20 

Claverton (Bath and North East 
Somerset), 228 

clay, extraction, 179-81, 190, 191 

clay tobacco pipes, 145; 17th—-18th 
century, 186-7 

Clay-with-flints, 158, 161, 163 

Claydon Pike (Gloucestershire), 20, 34, 
38, 42 

cleats, 90 

Clematis spp., 10 

Clerke, Sir John (1734-?), 232 

coal, 100, 233 

coal merchants, 239 

Coates, Richard A., 254 

Cobbett, William (1762-1835), 201 

Cocke, Thomas, and Kidson, Peter, 
Salisbury Cathedral: Perspectives on 
Architectural History (1993), 131 

cocoa beans, 231 

coffins, 276 

coins, 22, 38; Late Iron Age, 33, 41; 
Roman, 18, 31, 32, 33-4, 41-2, 65, 66, 
116, 118, 120, 121, 283; copying, 18; 
gold, 41 

Coker, Thomas (d.1741), 199 

Colchester (Essex), 33, 71, 72, 94; Butt 
Road, 95; Camulodunum, 255 

Cole, River, 279 

Coleoptera (beetles), 23, 24-6 

Colerne: Azimghur Barracks, 276; Roman 
villa, 53, 118 
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Collection of Remarkable Events relative to 
the City of New Sarum, A (1817), 245 

Collingbourne Ducis, 267 

Collins, Benjamin (1715-85), 238-9, 240, 
242, 243 

Collins, William (d.1740), 237-8 

Collins family, 238 

Collins and Johnson (booksellers), 240-1 

collyrium stamps, 39, 45-6 

Colt Hoare, Sir Richard see Hoare, Sir 
Richard Colt (1758-1838) 

columns, dwarf, 108-9, 119 

Colyton (Devonshire), 134 

commerce, 229 

commercial archaeology, 272 

Common Agricultural Policy, 270 

commoners, 165, 167-8 

commons, 165, 167 

Commons Act (2006), 168 

Concarneau (Brittany), 155 

conduits, water, 262 

Congresbury (North Somerset), 73 

Conjectures on the Mysterious Monument of 
Ancient Art, Stonehenge (1796), 243, 247 

Connexion (sect), 228 

conservation, dry stone walls, 15-16 

Constable, John (1776-1837), 202 

continuity, issues, 268 

conversazione, 260 

Conybeare, William Daniel (1787-1857), 
15 


Cook, Hadrian, Water Meadows (2007), 
review, 270 

Cool, H. E. M., 122; note on architectural 
stonework from Atworth Roman villa, 
108-10; note on bone, jet, shale, stone, 
fired clay and glass from Atworth 
Roman villa, 91-100 

Coombe Bissett, 136, 283 

Copenhagen (Denmark), 203 

copper alloy objects, 39-41, 187; Bronze 
Age, 22; Late Bronze Age/Early Iron 
Age, 281; Late Iron Age, 282; Roman, 
72-85, 121-2; Romano-British, 39-41, 
50, 282; medieval, 267, 282-4; post- 
medieval, 284; moustache-like, 281, 
see also brooches 

coppices, 158, 160, 161, 162, 163-4, 166-9, 
170-1 

coppicing, 22, 26, 165 

copyrights, 242 

Coral Rag, 176 

Corallian Cuesta, 176 

corbels, 137 

Corbridge (Northumberland), 69 

coriander, remains, 35 

Corinium Museum (Cirencester), 67 

corn driers, 51, 65, 82, 84, 97, 121, 122 

Corney, Mark, note on ceramic building 
materials from Highworth, 185-6 

Cornish language, 255 

Cornwall, 227, 231, 255; arches, 134, see 
also Chapel Amble; St Agnes; Trigg 
Hundred; Wadebridge 

Corporation of Salisbury, 238, 242, 243 

Corylus avellana (hazel), 34 

cosmetic articles, 41 

Cotswold Archaeology (CA): evaluations, 
279; excavations, 278-9; monitoring 
and recording, 277, 278; watching 
briefs, 278-9 

Cotswold Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty (CAONB), 8, 15 

Cotswold Rangers, 16 

Cotswold Severn Grouping, 264 

Cotswold Water Park, 20, 38 

Cotswolds, 10, 15, 33 

couches, shale, 95 

counters, 91, 95-7, 100, 122, 181 

Countryside Stewardship Scheme, 15-16 

Courageux (ship), 221 

Courtauld Institute of Art, 149-50 


Courtney, John (f1.1650-1716), 237 

courts, 2; swanimote, 167 

Coutts, Thomas (1735-1822), 215 

Coward, Henry, New description of the 
pictures, statues, bustos, bass relievos, and 
other curiosities (1789), 242 

Cowper, William (1731-1800), 245 

Coxe, William (1747-1828), 220; career, 
195; A Letter on the Secret Tribunals of 
Westphalia (1796), 243; Life of Fohn Gay 
(1797), 243; writings, 195, 203, 210 

Coy, Jennifer, 111 

craft items, Roman, 98 

crafts, 37-8 

Cranborne Chase (Dorset), 251 

Crawford, Osbert Guy Stanhope 
(1886-1957), 158, 265 

Crediton (Devonshire), 134 

Creed, William (1614/15-63), writings, 
205 


Cretaceous, 5 

criba orbitalia, 41 

Cricklade, 43, 254 

crinoids, 100 

Croas Kerrun (Brittany), 151 

Crocker, Philip (1780-1840), 251 

crocodilians, 5 

Crook, John, 132 

cropmarks, 20, 29 

crops see cereals 

cross valley dykes, 158, 171-4 

crossbow bolts, medieval, 267 

crucibles, 98 

crucifixes, 151 

Crudwell, 254 

Crutwell, R., 242 

Cullen, William (1710-90), 227, 230, 234 

Cumberwell Golf Course, 263 

Cumbria see Birdoswald 

Cunetio, 73, 121, 160, 162 

Cunnington, Maud Edith (née Pegge) 
(1869-1951), 251 

Cunnington, William (1754-1810), 251 

Cunnington, William III (1813-1906), 
251, 252, 253 

Cunnington MSS, 251 

cups, 17th-18th century, 184 

Curieux (ship), 220 

cursus monuments, 265-6, 274; aerial 
photography, 265 

Cuvier, Georges Léopold Chrétien 
Frédéric Dagobert (1769-1832), 1,5 

cyfyl (toponym), 255 

Cymbalaria muralis (ivy-leaved toadflax), 
14 

Cyprus, 273 


Dafydd ap Gwilym (c.1315/20-1350/70), 
255 


daggers: misericords, 154; pommels, 283 

Dagworth, Eleanor (née de Bohun) 
(c.1314-63), 155 

Dagworth, Nicholas (d.1401), 154 

Dagworth, Thomas (d.1352), 154, 155 

Damerham (Hampshire), 136 

Danbury (Essex), 190 

Darlington, A., 15 

Darvill, Timothy, 272; Stonehenge: The 
Biography of a Landscape (2006), 
review, 266 

Darwin, Charles (1809-82), 230; Origin of 
Species (1859), 229 

dating: archaeomagnetic, 179, 180, 187, 
188, 189, 190; radiocarbon, 264 

Dauntsey, 254; Idover Demesne Farm, 
253-4 

Davey, Roger (fl.14th century), 149, 154, 
155, 156 

Davies, W., 243 

DDCS Properties Ltd, 278 

de Bohun, Humphrey VIII, 4th Earl 
of Hereford, and 3rd Earl of Essex 


(1276-1322), 152, 155 

de Bohun, Humphrey IX, 6th Earl of 
Hereford, and 5th Earl of Essex 
(1309-61), 152, 155 

de Bohun, Humphrey X, 7th Earl of 
Hereford, and 6th Earl of Essex, and 
2nd Earl of Northampton (1342-73), 
152-3 

de Bohun, Humphrey (Honfroi le barbe), 
152 


de Bohun, Joane (née Fitzalan) (d.1419), 
152 

de Bohun, Jocelyn (1142-84), 131 

de Bohun, William, Ist Earl of 
Northampton (c.1312-60), 152, 155 

de Bohun family, 152-3, 154 

de Clare family, 284 

de Havering, John, 158, 165 

Dea Nutrix, 97 

Dean, John (1750-98), 244 

deer, 165, 167, 269; bones, 111, 114, 115, 
116; censuses, 168, see also antlers 

deer parks, 143, 164-5, 269 

Defoe, Daniel (c.1661—1731), 199, 200; 
Robinson Crusoe (1719), 229 

DEFRA (Department for Environment, 
Food and Rural Affairs), 15-16 

degrees, divinity, 194-5, 203 

Delair, Justin B., paper on the Win Green 
mosasaur, 1—7 

Deluge, 233 

demagnetisation: alternating field, 188; 
partial, 188 

democracy, 228-9 

denarii, 41 

Denbighshire see Prestatyn 

dendrochronology, 269 

Denmark see Copenhagen 

dentition see teeth 

Department for Environment, Food and 
Rural Affairs (DEFRA), 15-16 

Derbyshire, 227 

description of 300 Animals, A, 239 

Devizes, 149, 227; Castle, 130, 143, 153, 
156; Market Place, 276; printers, 260; 
St John the Baptist Church, 135, 136, 
137; Town Hall, 260, see also Wiltshire 
Heritage Museum (WHM) 

Devizes Assizes, 234 

Devizes Museum see Wiltshire Heritage 
Museum (WHM) 

Devonshire: arches, 134, see also 
Branscombe; Chardstock; Colyton; 
Crediton; Exeter; Plymouth; Stoke 
Damerel 

dewponds, 278 

Dickinson, Brenda, 100 

diet: Romano-British, 116, 122; 
deficiencies, 41; manor houses, 143 

diferu (toponym), 254 

Dilly, C., 242 

Dinan (Brittany), 153 

discs, stone, 100 

dishes, 17th—18th century, 184 

Dissent, 242 

Dissertation in Vindication of the Antiquity of 
Stone Henge, A (1730), 237 

ditches, 20-2, 261, 265, 277; undated, 
274, 275, 279; Bronze Age, 277; Late 
Bronze Age, 278; Iron Age, 23, 24, 
34; Middle/Late Iron Age, 21, 26-7, 
28-9; Romano-British, 24, 29, 32, 41, 
42, 276, 278; Anglo-Saxon, 267, 275; 
medieval, 275, 276; drainage, 24, 279; 
ring, 278, see also gullies; linears; pits 

Dobunni, 255 

doctors, 39, 45-6 

Dodington, George Bubb, Baron 
Melcombe (1691-1762), 241 

Dodsworth, William (1.1818), 200 

Dodwell, William (1709-85): career, 196; 
writings, 196, 209-10 
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dogs, 115; bones, 111, 114 

Dol-de-Bretagne (Brittany), 153 

Domesday Book, 150, 176, 184, 242, 267, 
268; Potterne, 142 

domestic activities, 38-41 

domestic items, Roman, 89-90 

Donhead St Andrew, 244 

Donhead St Mary: Ludwell, 2; Win 
Green, 1-7 

donkeys, 35 

Dorchester (Dorset), 1, 2, 71; Greyhound 
Yard, 92, 94, 95 

Dorset, 141; arches, 134; brooches, 67; 
finds, 251, 252; pottery, 38, 102, 103, 
106-7, see also Anstey; Ashmore; 
Blandford Forum; Charminster; 
Cranborne Chase; Dorchester; Forde 
Abbey; Gussage All Saints; Halstock; 
Hod Hill; Maiden Castle; Maiden 
Newton; Poole; Purbeck, Isle of; 
Shaftesbury; Sherborne; Stoke Abbot; 
Waddon Hill; Wareham; Wimborne 
Minster 

Dorset Cursus, 265, 266 

Dorset Natural History and 
Archaeological Society, 1 

Douglas, William, 3rd Earl of March and 
4th Duke of Queensberry (1724-1810), 
242 

Douglas, William (d.1819), 200 

doves, domestic, 115 

Down Ampney (Gloucestershire), 23 

Downing & Rudman, 271 

DPDS Consulting, 276 

Drake, Richard (1609-81), 199; writings, 
205 

Draper, Simon: Landscape, Settlement and 
Society in Roman and Early Medieval 
Wiltshire (2006), review, 268; review 
by, 272 

drills, Roman, 87 

Droitwich (Worcestershire), 38 

drop-handles, 39, 40 

Dropmore Hill (Buckinghamshire), 218 

droveways, 20 

Dry Stone Wall Campaign, 15 

dry stone walls: Neolithic, 8; 18th 
century, 8; biological value of, 8-17; 
communities, 15; conservation, 15—16; 
definition, 9; functions, 8, 9; and 

* mortared walls compared, 8, 13-15; 

structure, 9; and wildlife, 9-10 

Dublin (Ireland), 228, 241, 272 

ducks, domestic, 115 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Royal Regiment 
(Berkshire and Wiltshire), The, 273 

Dundry (North Somerset), 233 

Durham Cathedral, 134 

Durnford: Great Durnford, 135, 136, 137; 
Little Durnford, 240 

Durrington, Durrington Walls, 265, 266, 
276 


dwfr (toponym), 254 

Dwight, John, 190 

Dwyer plc, 278 

Dyke, Taylor (d.1773), 233 

dykes: ?prehistoric, 158-75; cross valley, 
158, 1714 


EADS Astrium, 276 

Ealhmund (fl, 787-92), 283 

ear-rings: Roman, 72, 78, 79; Allason- 
Jones type 1, 78, 79; Allason-Jones 
type 2e, 79; Allason-Jones type 17, 79; 
Allason-Jones types 9-14, 79 

Earle, John (c.1598—1665), writings, 205 

Early English Books Online, 258 

earth resistivity surveys, 21, 141, 144, 
145, 275 

earthworks, 20-2; medieval, 178, 261-2, 
see also ditches; dykes; enclosures; 
hillforts 


East Anglia, 253 

East Sussex see Lewes 

Easterton Brook, 267 

Easton, 165 

Easton, Ann (c.1795-1839), 247 

Easton, Anne (née Oakford) (f1.1721), 239 

Easton, Edward I (d.1753), 237-9 

Easton, Edward II (1720-95), 237, 239-43, 
244, 245 

Easton, Edward III, 242, 243-4 

Easton, Hannah, 239 

Easton, James (1722-99), 239, 242; Human 
Longevity (1799), 243, 247 

Easton, James (c.1759—1839), 237, 242-7 

Easton, James (1793-1821), 246 

Easton, Maria (c.1797-1825), 246 

Easton, Mary Ann (d.1820), 246 

Easton, Sophia (c.1792-1826), 246 

Easton, William (f1.1753), 239, 242 

Easton family, 237-50; pedigree, 247 

ECC Quarries Limited, 20 

edges, 255 

Edinburgh (Scotland), 227, 228, 231, 234 

Edinburgh University, 227 

Edington, chantries, 156 

Edmund, 2nd Earl of Cornwall (1250-— 
1300), 284 

Edward I, King (1239-1307), 152 

Edward III, King (1312-77), 141, 152, 
153, 154 

Edwards, Kathleen, 203 

eggs, 143 

Ekins, John (d.1808), 198 

Ekwall, Eilert (1877-1964), 254, 255 

elections, 245-6 

Elizabeth I, Queen (1533-1603), 141, 165 

Ellis, Peter, paper on excavations at 
Atworth Roman villa, 51-129 

employment, manor houses, 143 

Encalypta vulgaris (common extinguisher- 
moss), 11 

enclosure maps, 189 

enclosures, 20; Neolithic, 23; Iron 
Age, 18, 23-9, 42; Romano-British, 
24, 29-31, 42; medieval, 8-9; 16th 
century, 158-75; 18th century, 169-71; 
banjo, 20; rectangular, 20, 32, 265, see 
also hillforts; settlements 

Encyclopaedia of Literary and Typographical 
Anecdote (1842), 243 

England, 130, 131, 134, 228 

English Heritage, 20, 130, 131, 136, 275, 
277; Surveyors, 264 

English Heritage Research Department, 
surveys, 274, 275, 276, 277-8 

English Place-Name Society, 255 

engravings, 239, 257-9 

Ermine Street, 20, 42, 43 

Ernulf de Hesdin (bc.1038), 152-3 

Erophila verna (common whitlow-grass), 
i 

Erskine, Jonathan G. P, paper on 
excavations at Atworth Roman villa, 
51-129 

Essex see Castle Hedingham; Colchester; 
Danbury; Gestingthorpe; Kelvedon 

estates: Romano-British, 121; Anglo- 
Saxon, 121 

Etchilhampton: and Brittany, 152-4, 
156; manor of, 152, 154; St Andrew’s 
Church, 149-57 

Eton College (Windsor and Maidenhead), 
195, 213, 214, 216, 221 

Etruria (Italy), 38 

Evans, C. W., 279 

Evans, David, 272 

Evans, J., 280 

excarnation structures, 41 

exchange, 38 

Exeter, Bishop of, 227 

Exeter (Devonshire): Cathedral, 133-4; 
Holloway House, 189; Holloway 
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Street, 189; printers, 237 
Eyre, Francis (d.1738), 199 
Eyre, Thomas (d.1812), 219 


Fairford (Gloucestershire), Thornhill 
Farm, 20, 34 

Fancourt, Samuel (1678-1768): Catalogue 
of English and French Books (1741), 
238; What will be, must be (1730), 238 

Farley, Samuel (1699-1753), 1 

Farley, Samuel (d.1730), 237 

farm wagons, 271 

farming see agriculture 

Farmoor (Oxfordshire), 20 

farmsteads: enclosed, 20; seasonal, 20 

Faujas de Saint-Fond, Barthélemy 
(1741-1819), 5 

Faulkner, N., 121 

Feltwell (Norfolk), 72 

Fernie, Eric, 132 

ferns, 10 

Feunteun Veur (Brittany), 151 

Field, David, Earthen Long Barrows (2006), 
review, 264-5 

field boundaries, 9, 24, 278, see also dry 
stone walls 

field systems, 173, 279; Romano-British, 
278 


fields: Romano-British, 29, 31; toponyms, 


fieldwalking, 275 

Fiennes, Celia (1662-1741), 200 

figurines, 91, 103, 145; imported, 97-8 

Filer, Mr, 193 

Filey (North Yorkshire), 95 

Finisterre (Brittany), 151, 154, 155 

fired clay objects, Roman, 91-100 

First World War see World War I 

fish, 143; bones, 110, 122 

Fishbourne (West Sussex), 115 

Fisher, John (1748-1825), 202 

Fitzalan, Richard, 5th Earl of Arundel 
(c.1306-76), 153 

Fitzalan family, 152-3 

flagons, lids, 39 

flakes, flint, 187, 275, see also flintwork 

Flanders, 231 

flints, 261 

flintwork, 187; Mesolithic, 276; Neolithic, 
23; Early Neolithic, 275; Egyptian, 
251, see also axes; blades; flakes, flint; 
knives; scrapers; tools 

flora, on dry stone walls, 8-17 

Floridablanca, José Monino y Redondo, 
Conde de Floridablanca (1728-1808), 
231 

flour, 43 

Floyd, John (1748-1818), 215, 216-17, 
218, 219, 220 

Floyd, Richard (f1.1763), 240 

Fog’s Journal, 238 

Fonthill Gifford, 241 

food: processing, 39; production, 122, see 
also diet 

footwear, 41 

Forde Abbey (Dorset), 136 

Fordingbridge (Hampshire), 1 

fords, 232 

Forest of Dean, 38, 43 

forest management, 165-71 

Forest Marble, 51 

Forest Views, 168 

Forestry Commission, 162 

forests: ancient, 255; royal, 142 

forges, 142 

Forster, Max (1869-1954), 255 

Fort Brockurst (Hampshire), 130, 131, 
133, 135, 136 

Fortesbury[?], 166 

Fosse Way, 255 

fossils, 100, 231, 232; collections, 4, 232; 
marine, 5; mosasaurs, 1—7; occurrence, 
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232-3; teeth, 2-3, 4-5 

Fougerson (engraver), 239 

foundations, modern, 181 

Foundations Archaeology: evaluations, 
275, 276, 278; excavations, 276-7; 
monitoring and recording, 278, 279; 
watching briefs, 275 

fowl, domestic, 35, 115 

France, 130, 131, 214, 216, 231, 284; 
amphorae, 38, see also Angers; 
Avranches; Bayeux Cathedral; 
Brittany; Chalons-en-Champagne; 
Lourdes; Morbihan; Paris; St-Omer; 
Toulon 

Frechen (Germany), pottery, 182 

friendly societies, 229 

Friends see Quakers 

Frocester (Gloucestershire), 77, 80, 103 

Frogmore House (Windsor and 
Maidenhead), 245 

Fulham (Greater London), pottery, 190 

fungi, on dry stone walls, 10-15 

furnaces, Roman, 55, 60-2, 63, 65, 120 

furniture, shale, 95 


Gabriel, Archangel, 149, 150, 15/ 

Gadebridge (Hertfordshire), 80, 84 

Galerina pumila (dwarf bell), 11, 13 

Gallia, 39 

gaming pieces, 41 

gardens, 269 

Gardner, Liz, 261 

Garranes (Co Cork, Ireland), 78, 79 

gases, inhalation, 230 

Gatcombe Park (Gloucestershire), 99 

Gaul, 105 

Gay, John (1685-1732), Elegant edition of 
fables (1797), 243 

Geddes, Michael (c.1647—1713), writings, 
209 

geese, 115 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 238, 246, 247 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (c.1100-c.1155), 
History of the Kings of Britain, 259 

Geological Society, 233 

geology: mosasaurs, 1-7; texts, 2; 
Townsend’s studies, 226, 231, 232-3, 
234 

geophysical surveys: Amesbury, 
275; Avebury, 274; Colerne, 276; 
Durrington, 276; Ogbourne St 
Andrew, 277-8; St Paul Malmesbury 
Without, 277 

Geophysical Surveys of Bradford (GSB), 
21 


Geoplot 3.00s software, 144 

GeoQuest Associates, 180 

George II, King (1683-1760), 214 

George III, King (1738-1820), 200, 214, 
242 

Geoscan RM 15 twin probe arrays, 144 

Geranium lucidum (shining cranesbill), 
10, 13 

Geranium pyrenaicum (hedgerow 
cranesbill), 11,15 

Germania, 39 

Germany, 214, 215; collections, 251-2; 
pottery, 182, 184, 283; querns, 97, 
see also Bavaria; Berlin; Bremen; 
Frechen; Hoxter; Kirchain; 
Mecklenburg; Osnaburg; Rheine 

Gerrard, Christopher, Clarendon: 
Landscape of Kings (2007), review, 
269-70 

Gesta Regum Anglorum (12th century), 137 

Gesta Stephani (12th century), 137 

Gestingthorpe (Essex), 80 

Ghana see Cape Coast Castle 

Gibbon, Arthur (f1.1814), 221 

Gibson, William Thomas (1959— ), 202 

Gilbert, William (f1.1767), 240 

Girling, F. A., 257 


glass: Roman, 66, 72, 91-100, 121; 
Romano-British, 18, 33, 41; post- 
medieval, 187; modern, 275; stirring 
rods, 41; vessels, 39, 41, 42; window, 
277 

Glastonbury Abbey (Somerset), Lady 
Chapel, 134, 136 

Glastonbury Lake Village (Somerset), 34 

Glenorchy, Willielma (1741-86), 228 

Gloucester, bishops of, 242 

Gloucester, 255; archaeology, 272; 
churches, 133; pins, 77; pottery, 103, 
181, 183-4; St Peter’s Abbey, 134 

Gloucester Unit fabric series, 100 

Gloucestershire, 38, 255, 256; archaeology, 
272; brooches, 67; pottery, 103, 181, 
184, see also Bagendon; Barnsley Park; 
Bradley Stoke; Cirencester; Claydon 
Pike; Down Ampney; Fairford; 
Frocester; Gatcombe Park; Horcott; 
Kemble; Kempsford; Kingscote; 
Lechlade; Lydney; North Cerney; 
Oldcroft; Ranbury Ring; Somerford 
Keynes; Tewkesbury; Uley; Whelford 

Gloucestershire Archaeological Service, 
272 

Gloucestershire County Council, 18-20 

Gloucestershire County Council 
Environment Department, 
Archaeological Service, 8 

goats: ageing, 113; meat, 114-15, 116, see 
also sheep/goat bones 

Godshill (Hampshire), 1, 4 

gold objects, 41 

Goldsmith, Oliver (c.1730-74), The Vicar 
of Wakefield (1766), 239 

Goller, Rob, illustrations for Iron Age and 
Romano-British settlement at Ashton 
Keynes, 18-50 

Goodchild, R., 55, 58, 63, 116-21 

Goodfellow, Thomas (f1.1766), 240 

Google, 257 

goshawks, 143 

Gosport (Hampshire), 130, 131 

GPR (ground penetrating radar) surveys, 
275, 276 

Grafton, Wilton, 165 

grains see cereals 

granaries, 27, 32, 41, 42 

grand chevauchées, 154 

Grand, Henri, 218 

Grand, M, 218 

Grand Tour, 213-14, 219, 231 

Grant, A., 111 

gravel extraction, 18, 20, 272 

gravel quarries, restored, 20 

gravel terraces, 42 

gravels, 23 

graves: 18th—19th century, 276, see also 
cemeteries; inhumations; tombs 

Graves, Richard, the younger (1715-1804), 
The Spiritual Quixote (1772), 228 

graveyards see cemeteries 

Gray, Michael, Marlborough Revisited 
(2007), review, 271-2 

Great Bath Oolite, 51 

Great Bedwyn, 158, 167-8, 268, 282; 
Bedwyn Brail, 164, 166, 262; Bedwyn 
Common, 160, 165; Chisbury, 165; 
Chisbury Park, 164; Conduit, 262; 
Stock Common, 165; Wilton Brail, 
164, 166 

Great Horwood (Buckinghamshire), 71-2 

Great War see World War I 

Great Western Railway (GWR), 270 

Greater London see Fulham; Woolwich 

Greek, Classical, 233 

Green, Samuel (1740-96), 200 

Greene, Thomas (d.1780), 198 

greenhouses, 279 

Greensand, 233, 279 

Greenwell, William (1820-1918), 280 


Griffiths, Nick, 284; note on medieval 
silver finger ring from near 
Malmesbury, 256-7 

Grimmia pulvinata (grey cushion-moss), 
10, 77, 12, 15 

Grinsell, Leslie V. (1907-95), Legendary 
History and Folklore of Stonehenge 
(1975), 258, 259 

Grittleton, 254 

groin vaults, 135-6 

Grose, Francis (c.1731-91), Antiquities of 
England and Wales (1773-87), 242 

ground penetrating radar (GPR) surveys, 
275, 276 

GSB (Geophysical Surveys of Bradford), 
21 


Guémené-sur-Scorff (Brittany), 154 

Guérande Peninsula (Brittany), 153 

guides, Salisbury, 240, 241, 242, 245 

Guimiliau (Brittany), 151 

Guincamp (Brittany), 154 

Guines, Treaty of (1353), 153 

gullies: Iron Age, 26, 34; Middle/Late 
Tron Age, 27, 28, 37; Late Iron Age, 
28, 29; Romano-British, 29, 32, see also 
ditches 

Gunter, Jim, note on the activities of the 
Archaeology Field Group, 261-3 

Gussage All Saints (Dorset), 68 

Gutiérrez, Alejandra, note on pottery from 
Highworth, 181-5 

Guy de Dreux, Comte de Penthiévre 
(1287-1331), 153 

GWR (Great Western Railway), 270 

Gwynedd see Caernarfon 


Haddenham (Cambridgeshire), 264 

Hadrian’s Wall, 100 

hair pins, 91; bone, 92-3; Crummy Type 1, 
92, 93; Crummy Type 3, 93; Crummy 
Type 5, 93; Crummy Type 6, 93 

Hall, Charles (dc.1859), 2 

Halle, John, 257 

Hallum, Robert (d.1417), 143 

Halstock (Dorset), 71 

Halton Chesters (Northumberland), 75-7 

Hamilton, Sir William (1730/1—1803), 
215, 219 

Hampshire: brooches, 267, 282-3; pottery, 
38, see also Alice Holt; Damerham; 
Fordingbridge; Fort Brockurst; 
Godshill; Gosport; Hannington; 
Hassock’s Wood; Lymington; 
Neatham; New Forest; Porchester; 
Portsmouth; Romsey Abbey; 
Silchester; Whitehall; Winchester 

Hand Press Book Datapress, 258 

Hankerton, 254 

Hannington (Hampshire), Balstone Park, 
166 

Hansa merchants, 284 

Harding, Edward (1755-1840), 244-5 

Harnham Water Meadows Trust, Friends 
of, 270 

Harris, Renatus (c.1652—1724), 200, 201 

Hartstone, George (f1.1660-80), 145 

hasps, 84 

Hassock’s Wood (Hampshire), 189 

Hastings, Selina, Countess of Huntingdon 
(1707-91), 228, 231; and Townsend, 
227 

Hatchard, John (1769-1849), 245 

Hatchwell, Richard, 258 

Hawes, Clarke and Collins, Messrs, 
239-40 

Hawes, Herbert (d.1837), 246 

Hawley, William, 131 

Haycock, Lorna, note on the Jackson 
letters, 260 

hazel trees, 34 

hazelnuts, remains, 35 

Headley Trust, 257 
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heads, 134-5 

hearths, 26, 28, 29, 32, 34, 37, 146-7, 277; 
stone-lined, 39 

Hebrew, 233 

Hedera spp. (ivy), 10, 15, 16 

hedges, 18, 27, 34 

Heighway, Carolyn, 272 

Hendy, Graham, paper on the canons of 
Salisbury in 18th century, 193-212 

henges, 266, 276 

Henley, Samuel (1740-1815), 241 

Henley Wood (North Somerset), 73 

Henley Wood (South Gloucestershire), 73 

Hennebont (Brittany), 153 

Henry I, King (c.1068/9-1135), 135, 269 

Henry III, King (1207-72), 269 

Henry IV, King (1367-1413), 269 

Henry VIII, King (1491-1547), 165 

Henry of Blois (d.1171), 134 

Henry of Grosmont, lst Duke of 
Lancaster (c.1299-1361), 153, 154 

Henry of Huntingdon (c.1080-1160), 130 

Herbert, Charlotte (1773-84), 217, 219 

Herbert, Elizabeth (née Beauclerk) 
(1766-93), 218, 219; death, 220 

Herbert, Elizabeth (née Spencer) 
(1737-1831), 214-15, 216, 217-18, 
219-20, 221 

Herbert, George Augustus, 11th Earl 
of Pembroke and 8th Earl of 
Montgomery (1759-1827), 195, 214, 
215, 216-21 

Herbert, Henry, 10th Earl of Pembroke 
and 7th Earl of Montgomery 
(1734-94), 213-15, 216, 217-21, 242; 
Military equitation (1761; 1793), 243; 
writings, 214 

Herbert, Sidney Charles, 16th Earl of 
Pembroke (1906-69), 216 

Herbert, Thomas, 8th Earl of Pembroke 
(1656-1733), 238, 241, 247 

Herbert, Sir William, 1st Earl of 
Pembroke of the second creation 
(c.1501-70), 166 

Hereford, bishops of, 242 

Herefordshire, 38, see also Malvern Hills; 
Woolhope 

Hertford, Earl of, 165-8 

Hertford Cathedral, 136 

Hertfordshire: finds in Stourhead 

~ Collection, 251-3, see also Boxfield 

Farm; Braughing; Broxbourne; 
Gadebridge; Markyate; Park Street; 
Puckeridge; St Albans; Tring 

Hervey, Augustus Henry (c.1764-82), 215 

Hervey, Augustus John, 3rd Ear! of Bristol 
(1724-79), 215, 221 

Hewitt (d.1373), 154 

Heytesbury, Bowl’s Barrow, 265 

Heytesbury Collection of Wiltshire Antiquities, 
The, 251 

Hide, Thomas, 168 

Highworth: brick-making industry, 
176-92; Cherry Orchard, 176, 186, 
188, 189, 190, 191; Cherry Orchard 
Lane, 191; Coffin Close, 276; Glebe 
Place, 176, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191; 
High Street, 191; Inigo House, 191; 
Lechlade Road, 178, 189; Old Manor 
House, 191; Red Lion/Angel Inn, 191; 
Sarcen’s Head Hotel, 191; Station 
Road, 191; Swindon Road, 276-7 

Highworth Conservation Area, 176, 190-1 

Hill, J. D., 281 

hillforts: bivallate, 20, see also enclosures 

Hinds, Katie, note on Portable Antiquities 
Scheme, 280-4 

Hingley, Richard, 18-20 

HMS Europe (ship), 219 

HMS Hope (ship), 216 

HMS Mercury (ship), 217 

HMS Orpheus (ship), 216 


HMS Ranger (ship), 217 

HMS Theseus (ship), 217, 220-1 

HAMS Victor (ship), 216 

Hoadly, Benjamin (1676-1761), 194 

Hoadly, John (1711-76), 194, 198 

Hoadly, John (2), 194 

Hoare, Sir Henry Ainslie (1824-94), 251 

Hoare, Sir Richard Colt (1758-1838), 
246, 251, 253; The Ancient History of 
South and North Wiltshire (1812; 1821), 
251, 264 

Hod Hill (Dorset), 33, 71, 84 

Hoffmann, C. K. (f1.1770), 5 

Holbrook, Neil, ed. Twenty-Five Years of 
Archaeology in Gloucestershire (2006), 
review, 272 

Holland, Malcolm, review by, 271-2 

hollow ways, 276, 278-9 

Homalothecium sericeum (silky wall feather- 
moss), 10, 15 

hones, 60, 91, 98 

Hong Kong, 273 

Hood, Samuel, Viscount Hood (1724— 
1816), 220 

Hookway Partnership LLP, 275 

hoops, 279 

Hooton, Charles (f1.1730), 237-8 

Hope, Sir William Henry St John 
(1854-1919), 131-2, 133, 135-6 

Horcott (Gloucestershire), Totterdown 
Lane, 20 

Hordeum vulgare (barley), 18, 34 

Horler, Joseph (1.1747), 238-9 

horses, 115, 269; bones, 111, 114; meat, 37 

Horsfield, R., 240 

House of Commons, 229 

House of Commons Journal, 166 

house contents, 245 

House of Lords, 214 

household items, Roman, 97-8 

houses: Neolithic, 266; aisled, 20; 
ceremonial, 266; Romanisation, 38-9, 
42; Tudor, 262, see also manor houses; 
roundhouses 

Hoxter (Germany), 215 

Hughes, David, 261 

Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453), 152, 153 

hundreds, formation, 268 

Hungerford, Anthony, 166 

Hungerford (West Berkshire), 232 

Hunter, Elizabeth see Clarke, Elizabeth 
Catherine (née Hunter) (1740-95) 

Hunter, Thomas Orby (1714-1768/9), 
214, 215 

hunting, 269 

hunting items, Roman, 99 

hunting reserves, 269 

Huntingford, Barry, review by, 270 

Huntingford, George Isaac (1748-1832), 
Letter the First addressed to the Delegates 
from the several Congregations (1789; 
1790), 242 

Huntington, Lady see Hastings, Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon (1707-91) 

Hurdcote stone, 136 

Hurleston, Richard (c.1746—80), 242 

Hyborians, 266 

Hyde, Alexander (1598-1667), 198 

Hyde, Edward, Ist Earl of Clarendon 
(1609-74), 269 

Hydfer Stream, 254 

hydiruer (toponym), 254 

hydrfer (toponym), 254 

hypocaust systems, 56-7, 62, 63, 65; fuel, 
100 


icehouses, post-medieval, 279 
ichthyosaurs, 5 

Ickham (Kent), 69 

Ickworth (Suffolk), 215 
Idmiston, 241 

Idoure, 254 
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Idover (toponym), 253-4 

Ilchester (Somerset), 68, 72 

illegitimate children, acceptance, 215-16 

Images of England series, 271-2 

Imber, St Giles Church, 277 

imbrex, 39 

implements see tools 

Inconstant (ship), 220 

indexes, building industry, 271 

India see Bombay 

industrial activity, 37-8 

industrial archaeology, 272 

industrial items, Roman, 98 

infants, burials, 41 

Inferior Oolite, 233 

inhumations: Romano-British, 18; Anglo- 
Saxon, 267, see also cemeteries; graves 

insects, and dry stone walls, 9 

INTEC Management, 276 

Ireland, 130, 131, 143, 219, 227, 231, 
259; pins, 77, 78, 79, see also Cashel; 
Dublin; Garranes; Roscrea; 
Tipperary; Treanmanagh 

Trish Civil War, 272 

iron deficiency anaemia, 41 

iron objects, 187; Roman, 85-91, 122; 
medieval, 267 

iron smithing, 18, 28, 29; slag, 26, 37-8 

ironworking, 18, 37-8 

Isabella of Valois (1389-1409), 143 

Isles of Scilly see Nor’Nour 

Italy, 38, 216, see also Campania; Etruria; 
Latium; Milan 

ivy, 10, 15, 16 

Ivychurch (Kent), 134 


Jackson, John Baptist (c.1701-c.1780), 239 

Jackson, John Edward (1805-91), letters, 
260 

Jackson, K. H., 255 

Jacomb, Dave, review by, 273 

Jamaica see Port Royal 

James II, King (1633-1701), 284 

James, Tom Beaumont, Clarendon: 
Landscape of Kings (2007), review, 
269-70 

jars, 39; Middle Iron Age, 26; Late Iron 
Age, 29; Romano-British, 33; hand- 
made, 182 

Jean de Chatillon, comte de Penthiévre, 
vicomte de Limoges (1345-1404), 153 

Jean III de Bretagne (1286-1341), 153 

Jean IV de Bretagne (1339-1399), 154 

Jean IV de Montfort (1295-1345), 153 

Jeanne de Penthiévre, Duchess of Brittany 
(1319-84), 153, 154 

Jeanne de Rostrenen, dowager Duchess of 
Rohan (c.1308-c.1375), 154 

jet objects, 253; Roman, 91-100 

jettons, 283 

jewellery: Roman, 73-9; Romano-British, 
18, 50, see also brooches; gold objects; 
rings 

John Moore Heritage Services, 277 

John of St Davids (fl.1148-76), 254 

John Samuels Archaeological Consultants 
(JSAC), 278, 279 

Johns, Catherine, 77 

joiners’ dogs, 90 

Jones, Felicity, review by, 270-1 

Jones, Grace Perpetua, paper on Iron Age 
and Romano-British settlement at 
Ashton Keynes, 18-50 

Jones, H. R., 150 

Jones, Robert, 272 

Josselin (Brittany), 153 

JSAC (John Samuels Archaeological 
Consultants), 278, 279 

Juan Fernandez Islands (Chile), 229 

Juba TI (c.52 BC-23 AD), 41 

jugs, 41; medieval, 182 

Jurassic, 5, 176 
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Ju ica, John, ed. Fiwenty-Five Years of 
Archaeology in Gloucestershire (2006), 
review, 272 


Kelsey, Mr, 193 

Kelvedon (Essex), 69 

Kemble (Gloucestershire), Britons and, 
255-6 

Kemele, 255 

Kempsford (Gloucestershire), Stubbs 
Farm, 20 

Kennedy, James, A description of the 
Antiquities and Curiosities in Wilton 
House (1769; 1786), 240, 241-2 

Kennet and Avon Canal, construction, 232 

Kennet District Council, 274-5 

Kent, 253; brooches, 282-3, see also 
Canterbury; Ickham; Ivychurch; 
Richborough 

Kerhoren (Brittany), 151-2 

Kerlary (Brittany), 151 

Kerrich, Walter (d.1803), writings, 210 

keys: Roman, 72, 89-90; medieval, 90; 
Manning’s type 2, 89 

Kidson, Peter, 131, 135 

kilns: medieval, 190; post-medieval, 
176-92; 17th-18th century, 190; 
archaeomagnetic dating, 179, 180, 
187, 188, 189, 190; clamp, 189, 190; 
operation, 190; pottery, 190; siting 
criteria, 189; tile, 269; updraught, 
189, 190 

Kimmeridge Blackstone Beds, 92 

Kimmeridge Shale, 39 

King, A., 115, 116 

King, Kathy, note on coins from Atworth 
Roman villa, 66 

King, William, ‘Britannia triumphant 
over the French fleet’ (1798), 244 

King’s Beast, 284 

King’s Lynn (Norfolk), 276 

King’s Teynton, 196 

Kingscote (Gloucestershire), 38, 102, 103 

Kingston Deverill, 281, 282 

Kinnes, Ian, 251 

Kinwardstone Hundred, South Savernake 
with Brimslade and Cadley, 161 

Kip, Jan (1653-1722), 258-9 

Kirchain (Germany), 215 

kitchens, 269 

knife handles, 84; Romano-British, 39, 40; 
medieval, 267 

Knight, Stephanie, notes on Iron Age and 
Romano-British settlement at Ashton 
Keynes, 18-50 

knights, tombs, 154, 155 

knives, 39; Roman, 88-9; Late Anglo- 
Saxon, 267; post-medieval, 284; 
Manning’s type 14, 88; Manning’s 
type 15, 88; Manning’s type 18a, 88, 
see also blades 

Knolles, Sir Robert (c.1325—1407), 154, 
155 

Knox, Alexander (1757-1831), 245 


L-clamps, 90 

La Roche-Derrien (Brittany), 153 

La Roche-Derrien, Battle of (1347), 153 

lace-ends, brass, 187 

Lacock: Naish Hill, 276; pottery, 276 

Ladies Society for the Relief of Negro 
Slaves, 234 

ladles, 39 

‘lamb and flag’ motif, 257 

Lamb, John, 218 

land divisions, 51, see also boundaries 

land ownership, 121 

Land Rate, 237 

land-use, changes, 268 

Landford, 136 

landscapes: changes, 268; surveys, 8-9; 
Type 16 Limestone Lowland, 8, 9 


landscaping, 18th century, 169-71 

Langley (Slough), 214 

languages, Townsend’s studies, 233 

latchlifters, 39 

Latium (Italy), 38 

Latton, Latton Lands, 20 

Laverstock, pottery, 182 

lead objects, 39, 40, 85, 283 

Lecanora spp. (crustose lichens), J 

Lecanora calcarea (crustose lichen), 10 

Lecanora campestris (crustose lichen), 10 

Lechlade (Gloucestershire), pottery, 181 

Leclerc, Sebastian, 257 

Ledwich, Edward (1738-1823), 
Antiquitates Sarisburienses (1771), 240, 
241 

Leicester, 69, 71 

Lepraria incana (dust lichen), 14 

Letter from A Lunatic’ to ‘My Sublunary 
Kinsman, the Old Moon Raker’ (1818), 
246 

Lewes (East Sussex), 1,5 

libraries: catalogues, 244; circulating, 
238, 244 

lichens: crustose, 10; on dry stone walls, 
10-15 

LiDAR see light detection and ranging 
(LiDAR) 

lift keys, 39 

light detection and ranging (LiDAR), 160; 
images, 171-3; methodology, 162 

lighting, 242 

limestone, 27, 38, 176; cobbles, 51; oolitic, 
51, 144; rubble, 31, 32; walls, 10 

Lincoln Cathedral, 135 

Lincolnshire see Boston 

linears: Bronze Age, 264; Late Bronze 
Age, 264; medieval, 276, see also cursus 
monuments; ditches 

Linnean Society, 243 

Listed Building Record, 190-1 

lithics, 22, see also flintwork 

Little Bedwyn, 161, 165; Chisbury, 
165; Chisbury Park, 164; Crabtree 
Common, 161, 165; Little Frith, 160, 
165; Littleworth, 165; Puthall, 165; 
Timbridge, 165 

Little Cornard (Suffolk), 75, 77, 78 

Littleton Drew, 254 

liverworts, 10 

livestock, movements, 20, 24, 28 

lizards, marine, 1-7 

Llandaff Cathedral (Wales), 137 

Lloyd, William (1627-1717), writings, 206 

lock-pins, 39 

locks, Roman, 72, 89-90 

Loire, River, 153 

London, 194, 214, 226, 227; Aldgate, 
132; booksellers, 238, 239, 240, 242, 
243, 257; brooches, 69; Buckingham 
House, 245; Committee of Chapters, 
198; Fleet Street, 243; Harrow 
School, 216; libraries, 238; Ludgate 
Street, 240; Marylebone Grammar 
School, 195; Minories, 1; newspapers, 
238; Pall Mall, 244; Parliament, 
143; Paternoster Row, 239-40, 242, 
244; plagues, 269; printers, 237; 
Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, 132; 
publishers, 237, 239-40, 243, 246; St 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, 136; St 
James’s Palace, 242; Smithfield, 136; 
Westminster, 194; Whitehall, 214, see 
also British Museum; Natural History 
Museum (NHM) 

London Chronicle, The, 239 

London Gazette, The, 238, 245 

London Road, 160 

London-Bristol railway line, 262 

Long Crendon (Buckinghamshire), 252 

Longbridge Deverill, 283-4; Crockerton, 
182 


Longman, Tim, 276 

Longthorpe (Cambridgeshire), 68, 69, 71 

Longueville, William (1639-1721), 166 

loomweights, Anglo-Saxon, 180, 185, 186, 
188, 267 

Lourdes (France), 266 

Loveday, Roy, Inscribed across the 
Landscape: Cursus Monuments of Great 
Britain (2006), review, 265-6 

Lower Chalk, 3 

LPC (Trull) Ltd, 278 

Lullington (Somerset), 137 

Lydney (Gloucestershire), 69; Temple of 
Nodens, 77 

Lyell, Sir Charles (1797-1875), 2 

Lymington (Hampshire), 1 

Lyons, John, ‘A Plan of St Thomas 
Church’ (1745), 241 


Maastricht (Netherlands), 1; St Peter’s 
Mount, 455 

Mabinogi, 255 

Macbride, John (d.1800), 216 

Macdonald, William (d.1862), 198 

McGlashan, Neil, 262; paper on the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s manor in 
Potterne, 141-8 

McIntyre, Martin: The Berkshire Regiment 
1914-1959 (2005), 272; The Wiltshire 
Regiment 1914-1959 (2006), review, 
272-3 

McKinley, Jacqueline I., notes on Iron 
Age and Romano-British settlement at 
Ashton Keynes, 18-50 

Mackreth, Donald FE, note on brooches 
from Atworth Roman villa, 66-72 

McNeill, John, 132, 137 

macrofossils, 23, 24 

Madeira wine, 231 

magistrates, canons as, 202, 203 

magnetic surveys, 277 

magnetometer surveys, 21, 188, 274, 275, 
276 

Maiden Castle (Dorset), 68, 71 

Maiden Newton (Dorset), 137 

Major, A. F, 158 

Malaya, 273 

Malaysia, 266 

Malestroit (Brittany), 153 

Malestroit, Truce of (1343), 153 

Malham, John (1747-1821): A Broom for 
the Conventicle (1798), 244; Historical 
View (1801), 244 

Malmesbury, 253, 255; Castle, 130; finger 
rings, 256-7; Holloway, 277; Town 
Wall, 277 

Malmesbury Abbey, 133, 134, 135, 136-7, 
241 


Maltass, George Peter (f1.1796), 217 

Maltass, Susan see Montgomery, Susan 
(née Maltass) (c.1770-1851) 

Maltby, M., 111, 114 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766-1834), 
Essay on the Principle of Population 
(1798), 230 

Malvern Hills (Herefordshire), 38 

Malwain, John (C.1318-75), 149; tomb, 
154 

Mankelow, L., 275 

Manners, John, Marquis of Granby 
(1721-70), 214 

Manningford, 234; Manningford Bohune, 
152 

manor houses, 141-8; economic effects, 
143; employment, 143; structure, 143 

mansions, Tudor, 262 

Mantell, Gideon Algernon (1790-1852), 
155) 

maps, enclosure, 189 

marbles, glass, 279 

March (Cambridgeshire), 255 

marine fossils, 5 


INDEX 


marine reptiles, 1—7 

Market Lavington, Anglo-Saxon 
settlement, 267 

markets, 38, 39, 43, 268 

Markyate (Hertfordshire), 255 

Marlborough, 267; clay tobacco pipes, 
187; Granham Hill, 167; High Street, 
271; images, 271-2; Market Place, 
272; St Margaret’s, 165; West Woods, 
261, 263 

Marlborough College, 271 

Marlborough—Bedwyn road, 160, 161, 162 

Marshall, Anne (f1.1759), 239 

Marshfield (South Gloucestershire), 71 

Marston Meysey, 282 

Martin, D., 143 

Marx, Kar] Heinrich (1818-83), Grundrisse 
(1857), 230 

masks, 134, 137 

masonry: ashlar, 141, 144, 145, 146, 147; 
polychrome, 136 

Matilda, Queen (c.1080-1118), 132 

Maton, William George (1774-1835): in 
Conjectures on the Mysterious Monument 
of Ancient Art, Stonehenge (1796), 247; 
Observations (1797), 243 

Mauretania, 41 

mearc (toponym), 255 

meat, 142; redistribution, 116, see also 
butchery 

meat production, 114-15; and taxation, 


Mecklenburg (Germany), 252 

Medicago lupulina (black medick), 34 

medicaments, 39, 45-6 

medicine, 230-1, 234, 243, 244 

medick, 34 

Mediterranean, 217, 221 

Medkaff, Caroline see Williams, Caroline 
(née Medkaff) (bc.1768) 

megaliths, Christianised, 151 

Mellor, A. Shaw, 55, 58, 63, 116-21 

Mendips, 8, 15 

Mepham, Lorraine, paper on Iron Age 
and Romano-British settlement at 
Ashton Keynes, 18-50 

mercenaries, 149 

merchants’ marks, 256-7 

Mercia, 283 

mercury, 230 

Mere, 2 

Merlin, 259 

metal detecting, 21, 22, 29, 31, 33, 267 

metal detectorists, robbing activities, 
267, 275 

metal objects, 39, 187, see also bronze 
objects; copper alloy objects; gold 
objects; iron objects; lead objects; 
silver objects 

metalwork, 21, 22, 37-8; Roman, 72-91; 
Romano-British, 18; medieval, 84; 
post-medieval, 84; modern, 84, 275; 
Taunton style, 280, see also blades; 
bronze objects; copper alloy objects; 
gold objects; iron objects; knives; lead 
objects; nails; scrapers; silver objects; 
tools 

Metford, Richard (d.1407), 143 

Methodism, 227, 228, 230; Calvanistic, 
228; Wesleyan, 228 

Meuse, River, 5 

middens, 145, 185 

Middle Chalk, 3 

Middle Welsh, 254, 255 

Middleton, Charles, 1st Baron Barham 
(1726-1813), 214 

Midland and South Western Junction 
Railway, 270, 271 

Midlands, 38; pottery, 109 

Milan (Italy), 156 

Mildenhall, 161, 168, 284; Cunetio, 73, 
121, 160, 162; Stitchcombe, 165 


military items, Roman, 72, 80-2, 122 

military railways, 270 

military vehicles, 271 

milk, production, 114-15, 116 

milling stones, 95 

Milner, John (1752-1826), 200 

Milton Keynes, 72, see also Bancroft 

Milton, Thomas (1743-1827), 226 

Mims, A., 256 

mines, 231, 234 

Minety, pottery, 182, 276 

Mingies Ditch (Oxfordshire), 34 

Minimum Number of Individuals (MNJ), 
114 

Ministry of Public Buildings and Works, 
51 

Minor Pars Altaris, 196 

minster churches, 268 

misericords (daggers), 154 

MLA/Victoria and Albert Museum 
Purchase Grant Fund, 257 

MNI (Minimum Number of Individuals), 
114 

Modes, 233 

molluscs, 26 

Molspin fluxgate spinner magnetometers, 
188 


Monkton Farleigh, Priory, 152 

Monmouthshire see Usk 

Mont St Michel (Brittany), 153 

Montagu, Ashley (1905-99), 230 

Montagu, George (1713-80), 214 

Montgomerie, Duncan H., 131 

Montgomery, Augustus (1762-97), 
213-25; birth, 215; career, 216-17; 
death, 220-1; education, 216 

Montgomery, Elizabeth (b.1796), 217, 221 

Montgomery, George Augustus (1793- 
1842), 217, 221 

Montgomery, Susan (née Maltass) 
(c.1770-1851), 217, 221 

Monthly Review, The, 239 

Moody, Robert, paper on the Easton 
family of Salisbury, 237-50 

Moore, Tom, 272 

Moralist’s Medley, The (1803), 244 

Morayshire, 77 

Morbihan (France), 154 

Morier, David (1701/2-70), 215 

Morlaix (Brittany), 153 

Morris, E. L., 38 

mortaria: Romano-British, 33, 102, 
105-6; North Gaulish, 105; Young 
types, 105-6 

mortuary practices, 41 

mosasaurs, 1—7; skeleton, 4; skulls, 3, 4-5; 
teeth, 2-3, 4-5 

Mosasaurus (marine reptile), 1, 2-3, 5 

Moss, Charles (1711-1802), writings, 210 

mosses, on dry stone walls, 10-15 

motor transport, 271-2 

mouldings, ball, 149-50 

moulds, bronze, 18, 27, 37 

Moulton (Northamptonshire), 72 

Mulville, Jacqui, note on animal bone 
from Atworth Roman villa, 110-16 

murders, 233-4 

Museum of London Archaeology Service, 
180 

Muséum national d’Histoire naturelle 
(Paris), 5 

musical activities, 201 


NAAONB (National Association for Areas 
of Outstanding Natural Beauty), 261 

nail cleaners, 41, 50; Roman, 65-6, 72, 
73, 79-80; Crummy’s type la, 79; 
Crummy’s type 1b, 79; Crummy’s 
type 3, 80 

nails, 39; Roman, 60, 91; hobnails, 41; 
iron, 187 

Naish, Thomas (d.1755), 193, 201 
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Nankivell, Mary (née Giddy) (1711-1809), 
227 

Nankivell, Thomas (1707-77), 227 

Nantes (Brittany), 153 

Napoleonic wars, 270 

National Association for Areas of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty 
(NAAONB), 261 

National Museum of Science and 
Industry, 279 

Natural History Museum (NHM), 4 

natural remanent magnetisation (NRM), 
187 

natural selection, 229, 230 

Neatham (Hampshire), 69 

necklaces, 91, 95, see also beads 

Nene Valley (Peterborough), pottery, 102, 
106 


neonates, remains, 41 

Netherhampton, Harnham, 270 

Netherlands see Maastricht; Rotterdam; 
Utrecht 

Nettleton, 66, 68, 71 

Nevez (Brittany), 151, 152, 154, 155, 156 

New Forest (Hampshire), pottery, 38, 102, 
103, 105 

New Sarum see Salisbury 

New South Wales (Australia), 234 

New York, 243 

Newbury (West Berkshire), pottery, 182 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 134 

Newman, Richard, Market Lavington, 
Wiltshire (2006), review, 267 

Newns, Sarah, note on finds from 
Highworth, 186-8 

Newport see Caerleon 

newsagents, 238 

newspapers, 237-8, 239 

Newstead (Scottish Borders), 78, 282 

NHM see Natural History Museum 
(NHM) 

Nichols, John (1745-1826), 246-7 

Noah, 233 

Noel, Mark, 180; note on archaeomagnetic 
dating of kiln at Highworth, 188 

Norfolk see Brancaster; Feltwell; King’s 
Lynn; Pentney; Shotesham St Mary; 
Shouldham Thorpe 

Norman Conquest (1066), 153, 269 

Normans, 153 

Nor’Nour (Isles of Scilly), 68 

North Africa, 251 

North Cerney (Gloucestershire), 71 

North Somerset see Cadbury Congresbury; 
Cadbury Tickenham; Congresbury; 
Dundry; Henley Wood 

North Wales, 38 

North Wiltshire, Vale of, 176 

North Wraxall, Truckle Hill, 72 

North Yorkshire see Catterick; Filey 

Northamptonshire, 66-7, see also 
Moulton; Quinton 

Northumberland, 227, see also Corbridge; 
Halton Chesters 

Northumbria, 254 

Norwich Cathedral, 137 

Notes and Queries, 260 

NRM (natural remanent magnetisation), 
187 

nummi, 34 


OA see Oxford Archaeology (OA) 

Oakford family, 239 

O’Connor, Brendan, 280 

oculists’ stamps, 39, 40, 45-6 

Odstock, Longford, 240 

Offa of Mercia (d.796), 283 

Ogbourne St Andrew, Maizey Down, 
277-8 

Ogle, Newton (d.1804), 198 

Old English, 259 

Old Red Devonian Quartz Conglomerate, 
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43 

Old Red Sandstone, 37, 43 

Old Sarum, 141; Castle, 130, 278 

Oldcroft (Gloucestershire), 75, 77, 78 

Opie, John (1761-1807), 226 

Oppel, Nicolaus Michael (1782-1820), 5 

opus signinum, 59 

Ordnance Survey, 189; Explorer series, 
158 

organs, 200, 201, 241 

Orthotrichum anomalum (anomalous 
bristle-moss), 11, 12, 15 

Orton Hall Farm (Cambridgeshire), 73 

Osgood, Richard, review by, 264-5 

Osnaburg (Germany), 215 

ovens, 60, 62, 65, 121, 277 

Oxford: Bodleian Library, 257; Churchill 
Hospital, 42; printers, 237; publishers, 
237; St Frideswide’s Priory, 135 

Oxford, diocese of, 141-2 

Oxford Archaeology (OA): evaluations, 
275, 278, 279; watching briefs, 274-6, 
277 

Oxford Clay, 51 

Oxford Movement, 201 

Oxford University, 4, 194, 203; 
Christchurch, 194; New College, 194; 
Queen’s College, 243; St Edmund 
Hall, 228; Wadham College, 242 

Oxfordshire: pottery, 38, 102, 105-6, see 
also Barton Court; Farmoor; Mingies 
Ditch; Watkins Farm; Wilcote 

oxygen, inhalation, 230-1 

oysters, 122; shells, 114, 116, 145 


paddocks, 20, 29 

padlocks, 90 

Pakenham, Sir Thomas (1757-1836), 216 

palaces, 269 

Palaeozoic, 38 

Palestine, 272 

Paley, William (1743-1805), 245 

pannage, 142 

Parietaria judaica (pellitory-of-the-wall), 14 

Paris (France), 1, 216, 218, 221, 241; 
Jardin des Plantes, 5; Muséum 
national d’Histoire naturelle, 5 

parish boundaries, 51, 161; markers, 264 

parishes: medieval, 51; indexes, 271 

Park Street (Hertfordshire), 118 

Parker, A., 115 

Parker, Dr, Bishop of Oxford, 193 

Parkinson, James (1755-1824), 2 

parklands, 158 

PAS (Portable Antiquities Scheme), 256, 
272, 280-4 

paterae, 136-7 

patis, 154 

pavements, tile, 269 

Payne, N., 144, 145 

Payne, R. M., 10 

Pearson, Hugh Nicholas (1776-1856), 
writings, 212 

Peck, Rod, 110-11, 113, 114, 116 

Pelham-Holles, Thomas, Duke of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (1693-1768), 
214 

pellets, 149-50, 151, 155 

pendants, shale, 94 

Pennant Melangell (Powys), St Melangell, 
137 

Pennines, quernstones, 38 

Pentateuch, 233 

Pentney (Norfolk), 253 

perfumes, 41 

personal activities, 38-41, 50 

personal ornaments, Roman, 92—5 

‘Perspective View from the N.E. of the 
Cathedral and Close of Salisbury’ 
(1759), 239, 241 

Peterborough, 69, see also Nene Valley 


Petty, William, lst Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Lord Shelburne (1737— 
1805), 229-30; and Townsend, 231 

Pewsey, Rector of, 226-36 

Pewsey, 227, 231; Blacknall Field, 267; 
bridges, 232; Broadfields, 233; Cow 
Ground, 233; Pewsey Hill, 234; Poor 
Money, 230; roads, 232; St John the 
Baptist’s Church, 226, 227, 234-5; 
Southcott, 233 

Pewsey, Vale of, 166 

Philip IV of France (1268-1314), 152 

Philip VI, King of France (1293-1350), 
153 

Philippa of Hainault, Queen (c.1314-69), 
153 


Phillips, John (1800-74), 233 

Phillips, Simon, paper on medieval 
Etchilhampton, 149-57 

Phipps, James, 226 

Phleum spp. (cat’s tails), 34 

Phyllitis scolopendrium (hart’s-tongue), 12 

Physeter spp. (sperm whales), 5 

Pierce, Thomas (1621/2-91), writings, 
205-6 

pig bones, Romano-British, 113-14, 115 

Piggott, Stuart (1910-96), 264 

Pigot & Co., Commercial Directory (1830), 
247 

pigs, 165; ageing, 114; meat, 114-15; 
teeth, 111, 114 

pilae, 55, 56, 108, 109 

Pindar (c.522-443 BC), Odes, 242 

pins: Bronze Age, 22, 29; Iron Age, 281; 
Roman, 72, 75-9; Romano-British, 
39-41, 50, 77, 78; medieval, 78; bone, 
41; Celtic, 77; Cool’s group 3, 75; 
Cool’s group 5, 75; Cool’s group 17, 
75; crescentic plates, 75-8; hinged, 
82-3; Picardy, 29; quoit headed, 253; 
shroud, 187, see also hair pins 

Pinvin (Worcestershire), 156 

pioneer species, 10, 1/1, 12 

pits, 23, 261; ?prehistoric, 275; Neolithic, 
23; Iron Age, 29, 34; Early Iron Age, 
279; Middle Iron Age, 28; Late Iron 
Age, 37; Romano-British, 29, 32, 41, 
267, 278; Anglo-Saxon, 275; medieval, 
275; post-medieval, 178, 179-81, 189; 
17th-18th century, 176, 178-9, see also 
cess pits; ditches; middens; postholes 

Pitton and Farley, 280 

place-names, 266, 268 

plague, 149-57, 199, 269; symptoms, 156, 
see also Black Death 

planks, 22, 32 

Planning Policy Guidance 16: 
Archaeology and Planning (PPG 16), 
272 

plant remains, 34—5; charred, 23, 26, 34 

Plantagenet, Elizabeth (of Rhuddlan) 
(1282-1316), 152, 155 

Plantagenet dynasty, 152-3 

plantations, 158, 161, 171 

plants: on dry stone walls, 8-17, see also 
flora; weeds 

plaster (wall) see wall plaster 

Platt, Mr, 231 

platters, 97 

plesiosaurs, 5 

Pleydell-Bouverie, William, 3rd Earl of 
Radnor (1779-1869), 246 

Ploemel (Brittany), 153 

Plouaret (Brittany), Chapel St Barbe, 151 

ploughing, archaeological damage, 20 

ploughscores, 279 

plums, remains, 35 

pluralism, 203 

Plymouth (Devonshire), 221 

poaching, 269 

Poetical Phrases, taken from Ovid, Virgil, and 
other classical authors (1774), 240 


Polanyi, Karl Paul (1886-1964), The Great 
Transformation (1944), 230 

Poll of the Freeholders of Wiltshire, The 
(1772), 240 

pollarding, 165 

pollen, 23; sequences, 267 

polymaths, 226, 236 

Polypodium interjectum (intermediate 
polypody), 12, 13 

ponds, Romano-British, 29, 31, 32, 34, 39 

Pontivy (Brittany), 153, 154 

Pontorson (Brittany), 153 

Poole (Dorset), pottery, 33 

poor laws, 229; Poor Law (1834), 230; 
reforms, 230, 234 

poor relief, 230, 243 

Poore, Richard (d.1237), 141 

Pope, Walter (c.1627—1714), 200 

population: limits to, 229; theory, 230 

Porchester, Lady, 218 

Porchester (Hampshire), pottery, 102 

Porella platyphylla (wall scale-moss), 11, 13 

pork, 115 

Port Royal (Jamaica), 216 

Portable Antiquities Scheme (PAS), 256, 
272, 280-4 

Portsmouth (Hampshire), 216, 219 

postholes, 37, 277; Iron Age, 26, 27-8, 29; 
Early Iron Age, 279; Middle Iron Age, 
28; Romano-British, 32, 56; Anglo- 
Saxon, 275; medieval, 179, 181, 189, 
275; modern, 278, see also pits 

potassium iodide, 230 

pots: double, 252, see also chamber pots 

Potterne: Bishop of Salisbury’s manor 
house, 141-8; Court Hill, 141, 142, 
147; Courthill House, 147; Courthill 
Road, 147; Domesday Book, 142; 
Eastwell Manor, 144; Five Lanes, 142; 
Great Orchard, 141-8; Larborough, 
142; mansions, 262; mills, 142; 
Plump Well, 147; Porch House, 144; 
Potterne Wick, 143; St Mary the 
Virgin Church, 147; Whistley, 142; 
woodlands, 142 

pottery: prehistoric, 179, 181; Neolithic, 
23; Bronze Age, 278; Middle Bronze 
Age, 275; Late Bronze Age, 181, 
188; Iron Age, 18, 22, 23, 37, 38; 
Early/Middle Iron Age, 277; Middle 
Iron Age, 26, 27, 28, 33; Middle/Late 
Iron Age, 24, 26, 28; Late Iron Age, 
27-8, 278; Romano-British, 18, 31-2, 
33, 37, 38, 100-8, 178, 179, 181, 184, 
188, 263, 275, 276, 279; Anglo-Saxon, 
179, 181, 184, 188, 267; Early/Middle 
Saxon, 181; Saxo-Norman, 145-6, 182; 
medieval, 178, 181—2, 184, 188, 267, 
276, 279; post-medieval, 66, 179, 180, 
182-4, 279; 13th century, 141; 17th 
century, 279; 18th century, 279; Alice 
Holt ware, 102, 108; Black Burnished 
ware, 33, 101—2, 106-7, 181; black- 
slipped wares, 38; Bristol/Staffordshire 
slipwares, 182, 184; calcareous 
wares, 33; Cistercian ware, 182, 184; 
coarsewares, 27, 32, 37, 100-8, 182; 
colour-coated ware, 102, 105, 106, 
107; Cotswold ware, 182; English 
stoneware, 183; finewares, 105; 
flint-tempered, 145-6, 182; Frechen 
stoneware, 182; German stonewares, 
182, 184; glazed ware, 107; greywares, 
37, 103, 181; grog-tempered ware, 29, 
108; Lacock wares, 276; Laverstock 
wares, 182; Minety-type wares, 182, 
276; Naish Hill wares, 276; Nene 
Valley ware, 102, 106; New Forest 
finewares, 33; New Forest wares, 
102, 103, 105; organic-tempered, 
181, 268; Oxfordshire parchment 
ware, 105; Oxfordshire ware, 33, 
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105-6; Oxfordshire white wares, 102; 
painted wares, 107; plain dipped white 
stoneware, 183; Porchester D ware, 
102; Raeren stoneware, 182; Samian, 
38, 42, 72, 100, 102, 116-18 (Central 
Gaulish, 33; Eastern Gaulish, 33); 
sandy glazed redware, 183; sandy 
wares, 29, 33, 107; Savernake ware, 33, 
101-2, 107, 181; Severn Valley wares, 
103, 107-8; shell-tempered ware, 108; 
stoneware, 190; Surrey whiteware, 
182, 184; Trier black-slipped ware, 33; 
West Kennet flint-tempered wates, 
182; white-painted oxidised ware, 102; 
white-slipped South West oxidised 
ware, 102, 181, see also amphorae; 
bowls; ceramic building materials 
(CBMs); chamber pots; cups; dishes; 
jars; jugs; kilns; tiles 

poverty, 229, see also poor laws 

Powell, Andrew B., paper on Iron Age and 
Romano-British settlement at Ashton 
Keynes, 18-50 

Powys see Pennant Melangell; Trevecca 
College 

PPG 16 (Planning Policy Guidance 16: 
Archaeology and Planning), 272 

Preseli Hills (Wales), 266 

Preshute: Clatford, 166; Manton Coppice, 
167; Sharpridge Farm, 277 

Presland, John, paper on dry stone walls, 

—17 

Prestatyn (Denbighshire), 71 

Preston, Caleb (f1.1753), 240 

Pretty Book for Children, A (1746), 239 

Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804), 230 

primogeniture, 213 

printers, 1, 237-50 

Printing Act (1695), 237 

prints, 241, 243, 244, 245 

Prior, Matthew (1664-1721), Matthaei 
Prioris Almae (1763), 239 

priories, Augustinian, 132 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 131 

Pseudofumaria lutea (yellow corydalis), 14 

Public Ledger, The, 239 

publishers, 1, 237-50 

Puckeridge (Hertfordshire), 68 

pulley rings, jet, 253 

Pulteney, Richard (1730-1801), 2 

punches, Roman, 87 

Purbeck, Isle of (Dorset), shale industry, 
92 

purgatory, doctrine of, 155 

Purton, pottery, 102 


Quakers, burials, 276 

quarries, gravel, 20 

quarry pits, 189 

quartz, 188 

querns: Romano-British, 95; rotary, 91, 95 

quernstones, 22, 23, 37, 39, 42-3; Iron 
Age, 18, 38; Romano-British, 18, 33, 
38, 43; limestone, 27, 38; sources, 38 

Quid Nunc? Selections from Poems (1809), 
245 

Quimerch (Brittany), 154 

Quimper (Brittany), 153 

Quimperle (Brittany), 153, 154, 156 

Quinton (Northamptonshire), 67 


rabbits, 269 

radiocarbon dating, 264 

Raeren (Belgium), pottery, 182 

railways: lost, 270-1; military, 270 

ramparts, 277 

Ramsay, Joanna, paper on the Great 
Inclosure of Savernake, 158-75 

Ramsbury, 141; Littlecote Park, 118 

Ramsbury, See of, 141 

Ranbury Ring (Gloucestershire), 20 

Rance, River, 153 


Ranunculus acris (meadow buttercup), 34 

Ranunculus bulbosus (bulbous buttercup), 
34 

Ranunculus repens (creeping buttercup), 34 

RCHME see Royal Commission on the 
Historical Monuments of England 
(RCHME) 

Reading, newspapers, 238 

Reading Abbey, 135, 136, 137 

Reading Mercury, 238 

Reading University, 20 

recreational items, Roman, 95—7 

red deer see deer 

Red Down Clay, 176 

Redon (Brittany), 153 

Reebkomp, Augustus Retnuh see 
Montgomery, Augustus (1762-97) 

Reece, Richard, 272 

Regimental Museum (Salisbury), 272 

religion, 41-2 

remanence, archaeomagnetic, 188 

Rennie, John (1761-1821), 232 

Repkombe, Augustus Retnuh see 
Montgomery, Augustus (1762-97) 

reptiles, marine, 1-7 

resistivity surveys see earth resistivity 
surveys 

reviews, 264-73 

revivalist movement, 227, 228 

Reynolds, Andrew, 272; review by, 267 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92), 214 

RF image, 258-9 

Rheine (Germany), 215 

Rhineland, 38, 94 

Rhode Island (USA), 216 

Rhynchostegium confertum (clustered 
feather-moss), 11, 12 

Richard II, King (1367-1400), 143 

Richardson, Benjamin (d.1832), 232-3 

Richborough (Kent), 69-70 

Richmond, Earls of, 153 

ridge and furrow structures, 278, 279 

rings, 94; Iron Age, 39; Late Iron Age, 
282; Roman, 72, 74-5; Romano- 
British, 39, 50; Anglo-Saxon, 39; 
medieval, 256-7; finger, 39, 72, 74-5, 
256-7; Henig’s type III, 74; Henig’s 
type XIII, 74; Lankhills Type B, 75 

riots, 242 

Rivington, James (1724-1803), 243 

roads: Roman, 20, 38, 51, 53, 160, 161, 
162; improvements, 232; turnpikes, 
232, see also trackways 

Robbins, James (f1.1775), 240 

Robertson, Dora, 199 

Robertson, Ian, 232 

Robinson, Paul, 257, 283; note on 
Hertfordshire finds in Stourhead 
Collection, 251-3 

Rochelle, Richard (f1.1254), 267 

Rodney, George Brydges, lst Baron 
Rodney (1719-92), 217, 221 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury (d.1139), 
130-40, 143 

Roger of Pont l’Evéque (d.1181), 134 

Rogers, William (f1.1589-1604), 258 

Rohan (Brittany), 154 

Rolt, Mr, 171 

Romanisation: decline, 268; effects, 42-3; 
houses, 38-9, 42 

Romsey Abbey (Hampshire), 132, 133, 
134, 135, 137 

roofing materials, 26 

Roscrea (Ireland), St Cronan, 134, 136, 137 

rosettes, 149, 150, 151 

Rotterdam (Netherlands), 215 

roundhouses: Iron Age, 24, 28-9, 34, 38, 
42; Middle Iron Age, 28; Middle/Late 
Iron Age, 21, 26-8; Late Iron Age, 24, 
28; Romano-British, 31—2, 38, 39, 42 

routiers, 154, 155 

Rowlands, M., 280 
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Royal Commission on the Historical 
Monuments of England (RCHME), 
132, 137; Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in the City of Salisbury 
(1980), 131; fieldwork, 21; surveys, 
274 

royal households, 269 

Royal Naval Academy, 216 

rubbish pits see middens 

Ruddock, George (c.1792-1813), 245 

Ruscombe (Wokingham), Ruscombe 
Southbury, 221 

Russia see St Petersburg 

Rustephan (Brittany), 155 

Rutter, Anne Burchett (née Clarence) 
(1791-1879), 1, 2 

Rutter, Clarence (f1.1820-30), 1, 2 

Rutter, Hannah Player (née Tanner) 
(d.1876), 2 

Rutter, Hester (née Farley) (d.1806), 1 

Rutter, John (1796-1851), 1-4 

Rutter, John Farley (1824-99), 1-2 

Rutter, Joshua Blake (1.1797), 1 

Rutter, Thomas (1741-1800), 1 

Rutter family, 1-2 


Saint, A., 186 

St Agnes (Cornwall), St Mithian, 227 

St Albans (Hertfordshire), Verulamium, 69, 
71, 72, 74, 94 

St Anne, 150, 156 

St Beuno (dc.660), 255 

St David’s Cathedral (Wales), 134 

St Malo (Brittany), 153 

St Paul Malmesbury Without: Barn 
Ground Barn, 261, 262; Godwin’s 
Meadow, 277; Rodbourne, 261; 
Rodbourne Bottom, 277 

St Petersburg (Russia), 203 

St Roch, 156 

St Sebastian, 156 

Salisbury, bishops of, 130-40, 194, 195, 
196, 262; diocese, 141; manor house, 
141-8 

Salisbury, canons of, 193-212; career 
patterns, 195-6; Chapter meetings, 
193-4, 197-9; educational 
background, 194-5; family 
background, 194-5; financial rewards, 
196; housing, 199; life-expectancy, 
195-6; lifestyle, 201-2, 203; as 
magistrates, 202, 203; patronage, 
195-6, 203; residence, 197, 203; 
social background, 194; social habits, 
201-2, 203; as teachers, 195; worship, 
199-201; writings, 202-3, 205-12 

Salisbury, deans of, 194, 196, 197, 198 

Salisbury, 2, 194, 259; Aula le Stage, 199; 
Bemerton, 195; booksellers, 237-50; 
Catherine Street, 239; Close, 131, 196, 
199, 201, 203, 239, 241; Easton family 
of, 237-50; Endless Street, 246, 247; 
Fisherton Gaol, 234; guides, 240, 241, 
242, 243, 245; Hemingsby, 199; High 
Street, 240, 243, 245; Leadenhall, 
196, 199; libraries, 238; Market Place, 
239, 240; merchants, 257; musical 
activities, 201; newspapers, 237-8, 
239; North Canonry, 199; pottery, 182; 
Poultry Cross, 238-9; printers, 237— 
50; publishers, 237-50; Regimental 
Museum, 272; St Martin’s Church, 
239, 246; St Thomas’s Church, 241, 
243, 244; shops, 242; Silver Street, 
237, 238, 239, 244; South Canonry, 
199; trials, 242; Walton Canonry, 199; 
White Hart Inn, 245; wine merchants, 
243, see also Old Sarum 

Salisbury Cathedral, 132, 221, 239, 241; 
Beauchamp Chantry Chapel, 200; 
belfries, 200; canons of, 193-212; 
carved stones, 131; Chapter meetings, 
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193-4, 197-9, 203; Council House, 
243; Deanery, 199; floor tiles, 145; 
Hungerford Chantry Chapel, 200, 
241; Lady Chapel, 200; maintenance, 
199-201; organs, 200, 201, 241; prints, 
243, 245; relocation, 141; residences, 
199, see also Sarum Cathedral 

Salisbury Grammar School, 243 

Salisbury Guide, The, 240, 241, 242, 243, 
245 


Salisbury Hoard, 281 

Salisbury Fournal, 238, 239, 242, 244, 246 

Salisbury Museum see Salisbury and 
South Wiltshire Museum 

Salisbury Plain, 242; barrows, 269; railway 
lines, 271 

Salisbury Plain Training Area (SPTA), 
archaeology, 264 

Salisbury Postman, The, 237 

Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum, 
130, 131, 283 

Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 234, 245 

Salix spp. (willows), 34 

salt trading, 38 

sandstones, 38 

Sandwell see West Bromwich 

Sanskrit, 233 

Sarawak, 266 

sarsen stones, 38 

Sarum see Salisbury 

Sarum Cathedral: excavations, 130, 131; 
exterior, 136—7; interior elevation, 
132-6; plan, 131-2; rebuilding, 
130-40; relocation, 141, see also 
Salisbury Cathedral 

saurians, marine, 5 

Savernake: Bedwyn Road, 170; cross 
valley dykes, 158, 171-4; Great 
Inclosure, 158-75; Great Lodge, 
167, 168; Great Park, 164, 167; 
Kyngesheth, 158, 165; Lytelferme, 
158, 165; parish boundary, 161; 
Savernake Lodge, 162, 164, 171; 
surveys, 158-60; Tottenham House 
Park, 168-9; Tottenham Lodge, 166 

Savernake Estate, 165, 169 

Savernake Forest: Amity Oak, 160, 161; 
Ashlade, 161, 163-4; Ashlade Coppice, 
167, 168, 169, 170-1; Bagden, 161, 
163-4, 171; Bagden Coppice, 167, 
168, 169, 170-1; Bagden Lawn, 160; 
Bagden Rayles, 167; Birch Copse, 161; 
borderers, 165-6, 167-8; Braydon, 
166; Broyle, 166; Buthenbed Coppice, 
167; Drury Lane, 160, 161; Duke’s 
Vaunt, 161; Eight Walks, 158, 160, 
171, 173; Grand Avenue, 160, 161, 
164, 171; Great Lodge Bottom, 158, 
163, 173; Hurlemore Coppice, 167; 
Luton Lye, 159; Luton Lye Coppice, 
167, 170-1; Lye Coppice, 167; 
Marlborough Walk, 171; New Pond 
Bottom, 173; Park Pale, 158; Pigsty 
Bottom, 160, 161; pottery, 33, 101-2, 
107, 181; Red Vein Bottom, 160, 
161; rides, 158; Shovel Bottom, 158, 
160-1, 162, 163, 171, 172, 173; Shovel 
Bottom Dyke, 164; Stock Woods, 166; 
Woolslade, 161, 163-4; Woolslade 
Coppice, 160, 167, 168, 169, 170-1; 
Woolslade Lawn, 160 

Saville, Alan, Archaeology in Gloucestershire, 
272 

Saxifraga tridactylites (rue-leaved 
saxifrage), 11 

Saxons, 255, 259 

scabbards, 80 

Schistidium apocarpum (common beard- 
moss), 10, 12, 15 

Scotland, 227, 228; pins, 77, see also 
Edinburgh 

Scottish Borders see Newstead 


scrapers, flint, 187 

sculpture, Roman, 82, 91 

seal-box lids, 39, 50 

Sealey, George (1.1755), 240 

seals, 257 

Second World War see World War II 

Sedum acre (biting stonecrop), 11, 73, 15 

Sedum rupestre (reflexed stonecrop), 11 

Segontium (Gwynedd), 80 

Selby & Co Solicitors, 276-7 

Selkley Hundred, North Savernake, 161 

Sermon Preach’d at the Cathedral Church of 
Sarum...by Daniel Whitby (1715), 237 

Sermon preach’d at the Cathedral-Church of 
Sarum...by Joseph Horler (1747), 238-9 

Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mr. Fohn 
Terry (1720), 237 

Sermon Preached in the Cathedral Church 
of Sarum...by W.Lisle Bowles (1795), 243 

Sermon Preached in the City of New Sarum... 
by Fohn Adams (1793), 242-3 

settlements: Bronze Age, 262; Iron Age, 
18-50; Early Iron Age, 279; Middle 
Iron Age, 20, 32-3; Romano-British, 
18-50, 268, 275; Anglo-Saxon, 18, 
176-8, 186, 188, 267; medieval, 177, 
188-9, 261-2, 268, 274; chronology, 
32-4; street plans, 176-8, see also 
castles; enclosures; towns 

Seven Years War, 214 

Severn Estuary, 100, 108 

Severn Valley: brooches, 66; pins, 78; 
pottery, 103, 107-8 

Sextus Julius Diadumenus, 46 

Seymour, Edward, Ist Earl of Hertford 
and Duke of Somerset (c.1506—1552), 
150, 166, 167, 262, 263 

Seymour, Sir Edward, Earl of Hertford 
(c.1539-1621), 165-8, 169 

Shaftesbury (Dorset), 1, 2 

Shaftesbury Literary Institute, 2 

shale, 100; industry, 92 

shale objects, 27, 39; Roman, 91-100 

Shanghai, 272 

sheep, 168; ageing, 113; meat, 114-15, 
116; teeth, 113 

sheep/goat bones, Romano-British, 35, 
111, 113, 115, 116 

Shelburne, Lord see Petty, William, 
lst Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord 
Shelburne (1737-1805) 

Sherborne (Dorset), 141; Abbey, 135, 136; 
Castle, 130, 135, 136 

Sherlock, Thomas (1678-1761), 196 

shields, 267 

Shipham (Somerset), Star Villa, 71 

shoes, leather, 22, 41 

Shotesham St Mary (Norfolk), 190 

Shottesbrooke (Windsor and 
Maidenhead), 196 

Shouldham Thorpe (Norfolk), 281 

shrines, 41, 42 

Shropshire see Wroxeter 

Silchester (Hampshire), 92, 94, 95 

silver objects: Roman, 73-85; medieval, 
256-7 

Simmonds, Louis (f1.1810), 200-1 

Simpson, Derek Douglas Alexander 
(1938-2005), 253 

Simpson’s Salisbury Gazette, 246 

Sites and Monuments Record (SMR), 53, 
176, 188 

slag, 275; fuel-ash, 29, 188; iron, 26, 29, 
37-8 

slate, tiles, 279 

slavery, 226, 234 

slings, 99 

slingshots, 99 

Slocombe, Pamela M., Architects and 
Building Craftsmen with Work in 
Wiltshire (2006), review, 271 

sloes (blackthorn trees), remains, 35 


Slough see Langley 

Sluys, Battle of (1340), 152 

small beer, 143 

smelting debris, 37 

Smith, John, Choir Gaur (1771), 240 

Smith, Martin, 265 

Smith, William (1769-1839), 232, 233 

SMR (Sites and Monuments Record), 53, 
176, 188 

soakaways, 276 

Society of Antiquaries of London, 203, 
241, 251 

Society of Friends, 276 

Society of Musick Lovers, 201 

soldiers, patron saint of, 156 

Sollers, William (f1.1757), 239, 240 

Somerford Keynes (Gloucestershire), 20, 
38, 43 

Somerset, 141; brooches, 67; pottery, 184, 
see also Glastonbury Lake Village; 
Ilchester; Lullington; Shipham; 
Somerton 

Somerset Coal Canal, 232 

Somerton (Somerset), Bradley Hill, 72 

Sonning (Wokingham), 141-2, 143; 
Sonning Palace, 145 

Sonning, See of, 141 

South Gloucestershire see Henley Wood; 
Marshfield 

South Gloucestershire Historic 
Environment Record, 272 

South Marston, 278; South Marston 
Farm, 261-2; South Marston Park, 278 

South Shields (Tyne and Wear), 69 

South West England, brooches, 282-3 

Southampton Faunal Remains Unit, 111 

Southampton (Hampshire), 4 

Sowerby, James (1757-1822), Mineral 
Conchology (1812-46), 2 

Spain, 231, 269; amphorae, 38; canals, 232 

spearheads, 99; Middle Bronze Age, 280; 
Late Bronze Age, 280; Penard phase, 
280; Taunton phase, 280 

spears, 267 

Spencer, Charles, 3rd Duke of 
Marlborough and Sth Earl of 
Sunderland (1706-58), 195, 214 

Spencer, Charles (1740-1820), 214 

Spencer, George, 4th Duke of 
Marlborough (1739-1817), 195, 214 

Spencer, Robert (1747-1831), 216 

spikes, loop-headed, 90 

spindle whorls, 37, 91, 122; pottery, 98; 
shale, 98 

spoil heaps, 269 

sponges, fossil, 233 

Spongus townsendi, 233 

spoons, 39, 40; Roman, 72, 82; Middle 
Anglo-Saxon, 267; toilet, 41 

SPTA see Salisbury Plain Training Area 
(SPTA) 

spurs: Roman, 90; Late Anglo-Saxon, 267 

Squamata (scaled reptiles), 5 

St-Omer (France), St Bertin, 132 

stable blocks, 269 

Staffordshire, pottery, 182, 184 

stakeholes, 27, 277 

stakes, 22, 32 

Stalley, Roger A., 137 

Stantonbury (Bath and North East 
Somerset), 73 

Stapleford, 136 

staples, 90 

stationery, 242, 243 

statuettes, 82,91, 145 

Statute for the Preservation of Woods 
(1544), 165 

Statute of Westminster (1285), 168 

steelyards, 39, 40; medieval, 283-4 

Stevens, C., 8 

Stevens, Chris, notes on Iron Age and 
Romano-British settlement at Ashton 
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Keynes, 18-50 

Stidolph, Susie, note on the activities of 
the Archaeology Field Group, 261-3 

stirring rods, glass, 41 

Stoke Abbot (Dorset), 68, 71 

Stoke Damerel (Devonshire), 221 

stokepits, 179, 180, 181, 190 

stone objects: Roman, 91-100, see also 
lithics 

Stonehenge, 240, 241; Avenue, 274; 
Cursus, 265, 266, 274; earliest 
published images, 257-9; Lesser 
Cursus, 265; origin of name, 259; 
origins, 243; prints, 245; theories, 266, 
see also Amesbury 

Stonehenge Airfield, 266 

Stonehenge Riverside Project, 265, 274 

Stonehenge World Heritage Site, 265 

stones, 31; carved, 130, 131, 136; dressed, 
31 

stonework, 22, 39; architectural, 108-10, 
see also flintwork; querns 

Stourhead Collection, Hertfordshire finds 
in, 251-3 

strap ends, Middle Anglo-Saxon, 267 

strap handles, 82 

strata, 233 

Stratford, Joseph, Wiltshire and its Worthies 
(1882), 232 

streamers, 256-7 

street plans, 176-8 

streets see roads 

structural fittings, Roman, 90 

structures: Romano-British, 31-2, 41, 268; 
excarnation, 41; five-post, 32, 41, see 
also buildings 

studs, Roman, 80-2, 84-5 

Stukeley, William (1687-1765), 258, 259, 
265 

styli: Roman, 72, 82, 89; Manning’s type 
3, 89 

Suffolk see Bury St Edmunds; Ickworth; 
Little Cornard; West Stow 

Surrey: pottery, 38, 182, 184; quernstones, 
38, see also Chertsey 

surveys, 158-60 

Sussex, 227; brooches, 267, see also 
Arundel; Chichester; Fishbourne; 
Lewes 

Swallowcliffe, Swallowcliffe Down, 268 

swanimote courts, 167 

Swayne, William, 257 

Swindon, 144, 176, 261; Commonhead 
Roundabout, 278-9; expansion, 271; 
Groundwell Farm, 33; GWR Sports 
Ground (former), 278; Piper’s Way, 
278; pottery, 181; St Joseph’s Upper 
School, 279; Shrivenham Road, 278; 
Swindon Southern Development, 278; 
Whitehill Farm, 42, 102 

Switzerland, 231 

Synopsis of the British Antiquities at 
Heytesbury, 251 

syphilis, 230 


T-clamps, 90 

tables: shale, 95; stone, 108 

tacheometry, 21, 29 

Talbot, Edward (d.1720), 199 

TALITS see The Answer Lies In The Soil 
(TALITS) 

tankard handles, Late Iron Age, 282 

tanning industry, 43, 165 

Taplin’s Genuine Horse Medicine, 242 

Taunton, William, 234 

taxation, and meat production, 115 

Taylor, Adam, A Treatise on the Ananas or 
Pine-apple (1769), 240 

teeth, 111; cattle, 113; fossil, 2—3, 4-5; 
pigs, 111, 114; sheep, 113 

tegula, 39 

temples: Roman, 18; Romano-British, 42 


Tempus (publishers), 271 

tepidarium, 63 

terrace gravels, 20 

Terry, John (d.1720), 237 

tesserae, Roman, 57, 65, 91, 109-10 

Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire): Abbey, 
133; churches, 133 

textile equipment, Roman, 98 

textiles, production, 18, 37 

Thames, River, 20, 141, 255 

Thames Valley, 176, 272 

Thames Water, 274-5 

The Answer Lies In The Soil (TALITS): 
earth resistivity surveys, 144, 145; 
Field Unit, 262 

Theodosius I (347-395), 65, 120, 121 

Thomas, John (1691-1766), 196 

Thomas, Sheila R., paper on Augustus 
Montgomery, 213-25 

Thornton, Robert John (c.1768—1837), 
230, 231 

Thresher, John (f1.1771), 240 

thrushes, 115 

Thurlby, Malcolm, paper on Sarum 
Cathedral, 130-40 

Thurnam, John (1810-73), 252-3, 264 

Thynne, Sir John (d.1580), 166 

Tiberius Iulius Diadumenus, 46 

tiles: Romano-British, 31, 43; medieval, 
269; modern, 181; box-flue, 56; 
encaustic, 141, 145, 147; floor, 145, 
269; roof, 109-10, 141, 181; slate, 279, 
see also voussoirs 

Till Valley, 266 

timber: clearance, 269; management, 142, 
165-71 

Timby, Jane R., note on pottery 
coarsewares from Atworth Roman 
villa, 100-8 

Tipperary (Ireland), 134, 137 

Tithe Award maps, 254 

To the Freeholders of the County of Wilts from 
John Dugdale Astley (1818), 246 

toilet articles, 39, 41, 50 

toilet implements, Roman, 79-80 

toilet spoons, Roman, 80 

toilets, 278 

tombs: 14th century, 154; chest, 154, 155 

tools, 39; Roman, 85-6, 87-9, 122; flint, 
251; stone, 261, see also axes; blades; 
knives; scrapers 

toponyms, 253-4 

Tories, 203 

Tortula muralis (wall screw-moss), 10,11, 

2, 

Toulon (France), 220 

Tournai (Belgium), 283 

towns, Anglo-Saxon, 276 

Townsend, Bridget (née Phipps) (d.1762), 
226 


Townsend, Charles, 234 

Townsend, Chauncey (1708-70), 226 

Townsend, Henry, 234 

Townsend, James, 234 

Townsend, James (1737-87), 226 

Townsend, Joseph (1739-1816), 2, 226-36; 
The Character of Moses Established 
(1813), 233; A Dissertation on the Poor 
Laws (1786), 229, 230, 234; education, 
226-7; Etymological Researches (1824), 
233; Free Thoughts on Despotic and 
Free Governments (1781), 228-9; 
geological studies, 226, 231, 232-3, 
234; A Guide to Health (1795), 230; A 
Journey Through Spain (1791), 231-2, 
234; language studies, 233; legacies, 
234-5; medical studies, 230-1, 234; 
Observations on Various Plans Offered 
to the Public for the Relief of the Poor 
(1788), 229; On the Agency of Vital Air 
in the Cure of Various Diseases (1824), 
230-1; The Physician’s Vade Mecum 
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(1781), 230; publications, 236; reform, 
228-30; sermons, 227-8; Sermons on 
Various Subjects (1805), 234; travels, 
231-2 

Townsend, Joseph Phipps, 234 

Townsend, Joyce (née Nankivell) (d.1785), 
227, 231 

Townsend, Lucy Jesse, 234 

Townsend, Lydia (née Hammond) 
(1740-1812), 232 

Townsend, Sophie, 234 

Townsend, Thomas, 234 

Townsend’s Mixture, 230 

trackways, 20, 21, 28, 34, 41, 42, 267; 
Romano-British, 23, 24, 29, 31, 32, 
118; ditched, 24, see also hollow ways; 
roads 

trade, 38, 229 

trading packages, 38 

transport, 271-2 

Treanmanagh (Co Limerick, Ireland), 78 

Treasure Annual Report, 256 

Treguier (Brittany), 153 

Tregunc (Brittany), 151 

Trench Farrow Ltd, 278 

trespasses, 168 

Trevecca College (Powys), 228 

Trial of George Ruddock and Geo. Carpenter 
(1813), 245 

trials, 242 

Trigg Hundred (Cornwall), 255 

Tring (Hertfordshire), 253 

Triticum dicoccum (emmer wheat), 34 

Triticum spelta (spelt), 18, 34-5 

Trowbridge, 144; Hilperton Relief Road, 
279; Horse Road, 279; pottery, 181, 
182; Wyke Road, 279 

tubulatio, 63 

tumuli see barrows 

turnpike roads, 232 

Tutt, Alexander, 166, 167-8 

tweezers, 41, 50 

twigs, coppiced, 22, 26, 34 

Two Epistles to Happiness (1754), 239 

Tydeman Bros, 271 

Tylosaurus (marine reptile), 4 

tympana, 136, 137 

Tyne and Wear see South Shields 

typhus, 231 


uch (toponym), 254 

Uley (Gloucestershire), 103 

Umbilicus rupestris (wall pennywort), 12 

Underhill, Cheryl, paper on Joseph 
Townsend, 226-36 

United States (US) see University of 
California (US) 

University of California (US), 230 

University of Gloucestershire, 272 

University of Oxford see Oxford 
University 

University of Southampton, Department 
of Geology, 4 

Upper Chalk, 3, 5, 171 

Upper Greensand, 2, 144 

Upper Thames Valley, 20, 33, 42, 267 

urban archaeology, 272 

Usk (Monmouthshire), 80, 87, 254 

Uterpendragon, 259 

Utilitarianism, 229-30 

Utrecht (Netherlands), 214 

uwch (toponym), 254 


Valentinian I (321-75), 42 

Vannes (Brittany), 153 

Vatican, 143 

vehicles, military, 271 

Veni, Vidi, Vict! Freedom and Independence 
(1818), 246 

venison, 115, 116 

Venta Belgarum (Winchester), 160 

Venus (goddess), 97 
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Verlucio (Sandy Lane, Bromham), 53 

Verulamium (St Albans), 69, 71, 72, 74, 94 

vessels, 39; Romano-British, 33; bead- 
rimmed, 33; giass, 39, 41, 42, 121, 122 

Victoria, Queen (1819-1901), 243 

Victoria County History of Wiltshire, 149, 
150 

villas: Romano-British, 20, 51-129, 268, 
275; double suites, 119 

Virgin, Peter, 202 

voussoirs, 133, 135, 136, 137; stone, 61 


WA see Wessex Archaeology (WA) 

Waddon Hill (Dorset), 68, 71 

Wadebridge (Cornwall), 255 

Wadsworth, Judith (née Townsend), 227 

Wainwright, Geoffrey John (1937- ), 266 

Wales, 130, 131, 134, 226, 231; brooches, 
38; mines, 234; toponyms, 254, see 
also Llandaff Cathedral; North Wales; 
Preseli Hills; St David’s Cathedral 

wall hooks, 90 

wall plaster, 277; painted, 109-10 

walls: prehistoric, 277; Romano-British, 
32, 275; medieval, 277; post-medieval, 
277, 279; 18th century, 146; limestone, 
10; limestone rubble, 276; mortared, 
8; robbed, 66, see also dry stone walls 

Walpole, Horace, 4th Earl of Orford 
(1717-97), 214, 215, 216 

Walsingham, Thomas (dc.1422), 154 

Walters, B., 122 

WAM (Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine) 
see Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Magazine (WANHM) 

Wanborough, 20, 41; pottery, 33 

WANHM see Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Magazine (WANHM) 

WANHS see Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society (WANHS) 

Wansdyke, 51, 73, 158, 173-4 

Wansey, Henry (c.1752—1827): in 
Conjectures on the Mysterious Monument 
of Ancient Art, Stonehenge (1796), 243, 
247; The Fournal of an excursion to the 
United States of North America (1796; 
1798), 243; Plan of Old Sarum (1819), 
246 

War Department, 271 

Ward, Seth (1617-89), 193, 194, 196, 197, 
199; repair work, 200 

Ward, Seth (2), 194 

Wareham (Dorset), pottery, 33 

Warminster, free school, 242 

Warner, Richard (1763-1857), 227, 234 

wars, 149-57 

Warwickshire see Alcester; Baginton 

wasters, 269 

watchtowers, 41 

water meadows, 270 

water-pipe junction collars, 90, 91 

Watkins Farm (Oxfordshire), 33 

Watt, James (1736-1819), 231 

WBR (Wiltshire Building Record), 261, 
271 

weapons, hunting, 99 

Weaver, Henry, 149 

weaving implements, 37 

Webb, Francis (1735-1815), Poems on 
Wisdom (1790), 242 

Webb, Geoffrey Fairbank (1898-1970), 132 

weeds, remains, 35 

Weekly Advertiser, 239 

weights, 39, 40; medieval, 283-4; lead, 39 

Wells, Nicholas A.: note on oculists’ 
stamps, 45-6; notes on Iron Age and 
Romano-British settlement at Ashton 
Keynes, 18-50 

wells, 18th century, 276 

Welsh language, 254, 255 

Wesley, Charles (1707-88), 228 

Wesley, John (1703-91), 227, 228 


Wesleyan Methodism, 228 

Wessex, 141, 264, 266 

Wessex Archaeology (WA), excavations, 20 

West Africa, 226 

West Ashton, 282-3 

West Berkshire see Avington; Bucklebury; 
Hungerford; Newbury 

West Bromwich (Sandwell), 234 

West Dean, Bentley Wood, 168 

West Indies, 220 

West Lavington, 282 

West Overton, West Woods, 261, 263 

West Stow (Suffolk), 186 

West Sussex see Arundel; Chichester; 
Fishbourne 

West Tisbury, Pythouse, 242 

West Woods, 261, 263 

Westbury, 226 

Westlake, Aubrey (1893-1985), 1, 4 

Westlake, Ernest (1855-1922), 1, 2, 3-4 

Westlake, Lucy Anne (née Rutter), 1, 2, 
3-4 


Westmacott, Richard (1799-1872), 234-5 

Westray Investment Ltd, 276 

Westwood, Westwood Manor, 144 

wheat, 18, 34-5 

Wheeler, Richard, 166, 167-8 

Whelford (Gloucestershire), Bowmoor, 20 

Whigs, 203 

Whitbread, Samuel (1758-1815), 195 

Whitby, Daniel (1637/8-1726), 196, 237; 
career, 193-4; writings, 203, 206-8 

White, Gilbert (f1.1766), 240 

White, John (f1.1799), 243 

White Horse, Vale of, 176 

White Waltham (Windsor and 
Maidenhead), 196 

Whitefield, George (1714-70), 227, 228 

Whitehall (Hampshire), 215, 221 

Whiteparish, 136 

WHAM see Wiltshire Heritage Museum 
(WHM) 

Wilcot: Bridge Cottage, 279; Oare, 232; 
Stowell Manor, 279 

Wilcote (Oxfordshire), 66, 67, 69, 71, 72 

wild plants see weeds 

wildlife, and dry stone walls, 9-10 

Wilkes, Richard (1.1766), 240 

Wilkie, G. and T., 242 

William I, ‘the Conqueror’ (1027-87), 153 

William de Clinton, Ist Earl of 
Huntingdon (1304-54), 153 

William of Edington (d.1366), 156 

William III, King (1650-1702), 284 

William of Malmesbury (dc.1143), 130, 
137 

William, Phillip, Market Lavington, 
Wiltshire (2006), review, 267 

Williams, Benjamin, Discourses on Various 
Subjects and Occasions (1770), 240 

Williams, Caroline (née Medkaff) (bce. 
1768), 217-19; birth, 216 

Williams, John (f1.1786), 218 

Williams, L., 10 

Williamson, Tom, Water Meadows (2007), 
review, 270 

willows, 34 

Wills, Jan, 272 

Wilson, Joseph, Memorabilia Cantabrigiae 
(1803), 244 

Wilton, 214, 215, 218, 219, 221; Wilton 
House, 215, 221, 238, 240, 241, 242, 
247 

Wiltshire, archdeacons of, 195 

Wiltshire, Patricia, 267 

Wiltshire: brooches, 67; pottery, 181 

Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine (WANHM), 262; editors, 
260 

Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society (WANHS), 51, 264; 
Annual Dinners, 260; collections, 


251; early publications, 260; female 
members, 260; inaugural meeting, 
260; Library, 251; Young Archaeology 
Club, 262, see also Archaeology Field 
Group (AFG); Wiltshire Heritage 
Museum (WHM) 

Wiltshire Building Record (WBR), 261, 
271 

Wiltshire County Council, 18-20; 
Conservation, 78 

Wiltshire Golf and Country Club, 279 

Wiltshire Heritage Museum (WHM), 251; 
acquisitions, 257; collections, 54, 251; 
Iron Age Gallery, 281; Library, 251 

Wiltshire Regiment, 272-3 

Wiltshire Studies see Wiltshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Magazine 
(WANHM) 

Wiltshire and Swindon Record Office 
(WSRO), 165 

Wiltshire—Gloucestershire border, 256 

Wimborne Minster (Dorset), 134 

Winchester, bishops of, 196; palaces, 189 

Winchester, canons of, 203 

Winchester, deans of, 196, 198 

Winchester (Hampshire): booksellers, 
240; Lankhills, 69; Lankhills School, 
95; Nunnaminster, 150; St Cross, 134; 
St Mary’s Abbey, 150; Venta Belgarum, 
160 

Winchester Cathedral, 132, 133, 137, 194, 
195, 196; Chapter meetings, 197, 198, 
203 

windows, glass, 277 

Windsor and Maidenhead see Eton 
College; Frogmore House; 
Shottesbrooke; White Waltham 

wine cellars, 269 

wine merchants, 243 

Winsley, dry stone walls, 8-17 

winter solstice, 266 

Winterbourne Stoke, 282 

wire, 41, 50 

Wise, S. R., 276 

witchcraft, 283 

Witchell, George (1728-85), 216 

Wokingham see Ruscombe; Sonning 

wolves, 269 

wood products, 165 

woodcock, 115 

woodlands, 142; archaeology, 261, 263; 
management, 26, 143, 165-71; 
protection, 165 

Woodward, Robert (d.1702), 198 

wool, 116 

Woolhope (Herefordshire), 38 

Woolwich (Greater London), kilns, 190 

Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire Golf and 
Country Club, 279 

Wootton Rivers, Brimslade Park, 164 

Worcester, 71 

Worcestershire see Droitwich; Pinvin 

Worcestre, William (c.1414-c.1482), 
Itineraries, 255 

World War I, 272; airfields, 266; effects 
on building industry, 271; military 
vehicles, 271 

World War II, 273; airfields, 279; military 
battle headquarters, 278 

Worton, 147 

Wren, Christopher (1632-1723), 200 

wristguards, 253 

Wroughton, Mr, 228 

Wroughton, National Museum of Science 
and Industry, 279 

Wroxeter (Shropshire), 69, 77, 94 

Wyatt, James (1746-1813), 200 

Wyndham, Henry Penruddocke 
(1736-1819): The Diary of the late 
George Bubb Dodington (1784), 241; 
Wiltshire Extracted from Domesday Book 
(1788), 242 


INDEX 


Wyvil[le], Robert (d.1375), 141, 143 


Xanthoria parietina (common orange 
lichen), 11, 12 


Yates, Nigel, 201 
Ydouere, 254 
ymyl (toponym), 255 


York, 94 

York Minster, 134 

Yorkshire, 227, see also Catterick; Filey 

Young, Donna E. Y., paper on 17th 
century brick-making at Highworth, 
176-92 

Young, Edward (1641/2-1705), writings, 
209 . 
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Young Archaeology Club, 262 

Younge, Edward (d.1773), 240 

Youngs, Susan, note on metalwork from 
Atworth Roman villa, 72-91 


Zarnecki, G., 135 
Zimmerman, J. C., 251 
Zimmerman Collection, 251—2 
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Publications of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society 


Recent and some earlier issues of the Magazine may be purchased from the Society. Volumes 96-99 are available at £15 per 
copy. For details of earlier volumes apply to the Museum Shop. Other WA&NHS publications may also be purchased, as 
follows: 


Annable, EK., and Simpson, D.D.A., Guide catalogue of the Neolithic and Bronze Age collections in Devizes Museum, viii, 
133pp, plates, casebound, 1964 (reprinted), £15.00 (+ £3 p&p) 
Dillon, Patrick (ed.), Mammals in Wiltshire, xii, 1S6pp, paperback, 1997, £7.50 (+ £1.50 p&p) 


Ellis, Peter (ed.), Roman Wiltshire and after: papers in honour of Ken Annable, xii, 240pp, ill, casebound, 2001, £19.95 
(+ £4.50 p&p) 


Hatchwell, Richard, Art in Wiltshire, from the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society Collection, xii, 154pp, 
coloured ill, casebound and paperback, 2005, reduced to £15.00 casebound; £10 paperback (+ £3.50 p&p) 


Haycock, Lorna, John Anstie of Devizes 1743-1830, an Eighteenth-Century Wiltshire Clothier, xii, 116pp, ill, paperback, 
1991, £4.00 (+£2.00 p&p) 


Haycock, Lorna, Devizes in the Civil War, 24pp, ill, paperback, 2000, £2.95 (+ £1.00 p&p) 


Thomas, James H. (ed.), Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society: the first 150 years, xxxiv, 246pp, ill, case- 
bound, 2003, £12.00 (+ £3.95 p&p) 


Thomas, Nicholas, Snail Down, Wiltshire: The Bronze Age Barrow Cemetery and Related Earthworks, in the parishes of 
Collingbourne Ducis and Collingbourne Kingston, Excavations, 1953, 1955 and 1957, 2005, £25 (+£4.50 p&p) 


During 2008 the Society plans to publish a report on the excavation of the Saxon cemetery at Blacknall Field, Pewsey 
between 1969 and 1975. 
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